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Art. I.—The Present State of the Irish Question. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (Ireland). 1880-84. 


Tue time has arrived to examine carefully the condition of 
Ireland and her future prospects. The anarchy and disorder 
which a few months ago prevailed in the three Southern 
provinces have disappeared to a great extent, and the law- 
abiding people of this large district—unhappily a small 
minority only—no longer trembles under a Reign of Terror, 
distinctly resembling its French prototype. The confede- 
racies of blood which, until lately, were absolutely supreme 
in many counties, have been either broken up or suppressed ; 
and the arm of justice, too long paralyzed through the fears, 
the sympathies, or the guilt of juries, has reached a number 
of notorious criminals, and has widely enforced obedience to 
law. Even the organization which had for its object the 
subversion in Ireland of imperial rule, and appealed success- 
fully to attain this end to the necessities and the greed of a 
distressed peasantry, has lost much of its formidable power ; 
it is distracted by divisions from within, and, what is more 
important, it has changed its front, and for the present 
directs against the Irish Government, and the official classes 
connected with it, the attacks it had concentrated on the 
Trish landlords. It would be, indeed, a mistake to imagine 
that any large part of the cultivators of the soil in the South, 
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or even in some Ulster districts, have become identified with 
the cause of order; have forgotten the lawlessness of 1880-81 ; 
are at heart grateful for the legislation enacted for the redress 
of their grievances ; have an active sympathy with their exist- 
ing rulers; above all, are free from the vague discontent 
and the morbid dwelling on an unhappy past which charac- 
terize the mass of the Celtic peasantry. But the Land 
League, it may be fairly said, has lost the tremendous and 
evil influence it possessed over these unstable millions; its 
emissaries and agents are no longer able to place whole 
counties under a rule of savagery enforced by murder, burn- 
ings, and outrages of the kind; its manifesto against the 
payment of rent has been repudiated by its own authors ; 
and, notwithstanding its orators’ efforts, the meetings it still 
holds are but sorry counterparts of the assemblages of 
1879-80, huge multitudes throbbing with vehement passion. 
In Ireland, in a word, a great class—the most important 
by far in the nation—that of the occupiers and tillers of the 
soil, is comparatively in a state of rest, having been lately 
almost stirred to frenzy in Connaught, Munster, and large 
tracts of Leinster; it has ceased openly to defy the law, to 
disregard the obligation of contracts, to refuse the payment 
of just debts; and though there are many signs that it might 
again respond very generally to the call of its late leaders, 
it is now, to all outward seeming, quiescent. The calm 
which prevails in 1884 throughout, we may say, every part 
of Ireland, in the vast circle of her landed relations, may be 
in a great measure transient; but it is very different from 
the terrific storm which shook them to pieces in 1880-81. 
Auspicious, however, as may be these symptoms, Ireland 
remains in a state which thoughtful persons must regard with 
alarm and serious misgivings. The elements of disaffection 
in that distempered frame have been more formidable at other 
periods ; but at no time within living memory, if we except 
1880-82, have they been so active and strongly combined. 
The Land League, taking the name of ‘ National,’ has, as we 
have said, converted its attacks on property into antagonism to 
British rule in the island; and a conspiracy, carefully planned 
and organized, exists throughout the South and in parts of 
Ulster, which has been fitly described as veiled rebellion. 
The avowed objects of this combination are to render the 
existing system of Irish Government unpopular, odious, and 
at last impossible; to overthrow the institutions and classes 
through which Ireland is ruled and administered ; and, finally, 
to make the country an independent state, freed virtually from 
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the control of England. The ‘ Nationalist’ leaders do not, 
perhaps, expect to attain completely these extreme ends ; but 
their persistent efforts have not been fruitless; they un- 
doubtedly command large popular sympathy, and they suc- 
cessfully contrive to keep the country in a state of agitation 
and unrest, apparent under the superficial calm for the 
moment pervading the landed classes. For several sessions 
legislation for Ireland has been baffled and marred by modes 
of obstruction unknown before in the annals of Parliament ; 
the conduct and acts of the Irish Executive have been 
arraigned with unscrupulous malice, and nothing has been 
left undone to hold up persons entrusted with power and 
office in Ireland, to the hatred and scorn of the mass of the 
people. At the same time separation from England has 
been loudly advocated under the name of ‘ Home Rule ;’ and 
even the more moderate men of the ‘Irish Party’ declare 
that nothing will content ‘Ireland’ but a parliament given 
absolute control over every department of Irish affairs, and an 
Executive wholly subject to it. It would be idle, too, to deny 
that the movement has, apparently, the support of a large 
majority of the Irish race in three-fourths of the island, not 
to speak of the millions of the same people in the United 
States and our own colonies. At this very moment a Lord 
Lieutenant, of singularly just and humane nature, cannot 
ride through Dvblin without an armed escort; many of the 
official classes in Ireland can perform their daily duties only 
under the protection of police and detectives; and numbers 
of country gentlemen have tacitly ceased to act as jurors or 


justices of the peace. The popular press, too, every day 


and week pours out rabid and wild invectives against ‘ the 
Castle’ and its ‘vile dependents ;’ and sentiments of the 
kind are often expressed in the local centres of Irish opinion, 
boards of guardians, corporate bodies, and the like. The 
next House of Commons, we should add, will contain, almost 


certainly, nearly eighty members pledged to follow the lead 


of Mr. Parnell, to oppose ‘ alien’ government, and to demand 
‘Home Rule ;’ and meantime the island south of the Boyne 
remains in a mood in which disloyalty and a sullen dislike 
of the ruling classes mingle with aspirations for some un- 
known change, and with vain hopes of an impossible future. 
The immediate causes of this state of affairs are evident to 
impartial observers. The condition of Ireland in 1875-76, 
though showing signs of internal trouble, was certainly one of 
more content than had been seen since the Great Famine; how 


has it happened, then, that the country has passed through 
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a revolution since that quiet period, and is still vexed with all 
‘ kinds of disorder? The answer is to be found in a calm 
survey of the circumstances which have occurred since that 
time, and of the different influences which, for many years, 
have been operating on the mass of the Ivish people. The 
comparative prosperity enjoyed by Ireland from 1844 to 1877 
was suddenly interrupted in 1878-79 by two seasons of bad 
harvests; and the failure of agriculture, nearly its sole in-' 
dustry, had disastrous results for the whole community, and 
especially for its humbler orders. It was found impossible to 
pay rents, which had been rising for a considerable time, or 
to discharge debts, which had grown apace under a system of 
general and easy credit; and hundreds of thousands of the 
peasant class, relatively well off a few months before, were 
rapidly plunged in distress and want. Society soon began to 
be shaken by a universal calling in of claims; though much 
less frequent than in former days, the process of eviction, 
with its frightful hardships, was carried out with no little 
severity ; and the appalling memories of 1846-47, exaggerated, 
too, by fancy and terror, were suddenly brought home to the 
hearts of millions. A knot of able men, who had been con- 
spiring in America against our rule in Ireland, saw their 
opportunity in this position of affairs; and the Land League, 
founded by Michael Davitt, and for a time subsidized and 
upheld only by Fenian emissaries from the United States, 
was ultimately joined by Mr. Parnell and by his followers of 
the ‘Irish Party.’ The paramount object of this combination 
was to overthrow the power of England in Ireland; but to 
effect this purpose it made its first attack on the proprietors 
of land as the most apparent and vulnerable instruments of 
that authority, and, in the circumstances of the time, it found 
willing allies in masses of peasants reduced to poverty, and 
terrified at-the prospect before them. The movement, as is well 
known, acquired portentous strength in a few months; by 1881 
it had all but detached the tillers of the soil in the southern 
provinces from law, order, and landlord allegiance; it had 
gathered into its sphere the scattered elements of discontent, 
unrest, and disorder, ever prevalent in the Irish community ; 
and in whole districts it had practically set up a government 
of terror, rapine, and outrage, enforced by barbarous and in- 
human mandates, in the place of the lawful government of. 
the Queen. The movement, too, though in this phase agrarian, 
and chiefly directed against Irish property, retained through- 
out its original character; it was a conspiracy against British: 
rule in Ireland, a league of rebellion against our supremacy, 
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only incidentally, and as an affair of tactics, pursuing 
secondary and inferior objects. 

The peasant rising of 1880-81, and the extraordinary success 
of the Land League, were thus primarily due to widespread 
distress. ‘Revolutions,’ however, said the Greek historian, 
‘come by little, but through great causes ;’ and we must look 
below the surface of things to account for the scenes we have 
lately witnessed. At no period, we may say for centuries, 
has the island been free from agrarian disorder, and the ter- 


- rible disturbance of the last few years was but the explosion of 


mischievous elements seated in the framework of Irish society. 
Though, notwithstanding all that has been said, the general 
and appalling poverty which, forty years ago, was the curse of 
the country, is infinitely less than it was formerly, still the 
labourers and humbler tillers of the soil have never emerged 
from a state of distress; and at least one-third of the so-called 
Trish farmers are mere cottiers, usually on the verge of want. 
These have ever been, and will long remain, a dangerous | 
class in the Irish community; the perpetrators of agrarian 
crime have at all times been obtained from them; they gave 
the Land League a host of recruits; and in every popular 
movement they have supplied material of formidable power 
to unscrupulous demagogues. Again, the system of Irish 
land tenure was so framed as to secure landlords complete 
ascendency over their tenants, to draw marked and all but 
impassable lines of distinction between the two classes, and 
to provoke general and just discontent among the mass of the 
occupiers of the soil. A long series of unhappy events had, 


‘in the South, and in parts of Ulster, made landlords almost a 


dominant caste, divided in sympathy from their dependents ; 
and the tenant farmers lived under a scheme of law which, 
though greatly improved since 1870, still exposed them to 
extortionate rents, enabled their superiors to destroy rights 
they had—morally, at least—acquired in the land, and gave 
them no assurance that they could call the legitimate fruits 
of their toil their own. Sincere good-will, mutual kindly feel- 
ing, and security for the fair claims of the tenant, could not 
exist in this state of affairs; and though it is utterly untrue 
that Irish landlords abused, very generally, their powers as a . 
class—at least during the present generation—still instances 


of oppression were not unfrequent; and it was not in human 


nature that the Irish tenant should feel content with his lot 
in life. Two circumstances, besides, had in the meantime 
tended to make landed relations unfriendly, and to aggra- 
vate the sense of subjection and wrong which this land system 
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spread throughout the peasantry. During the disastrous 
period of 1846-50 the occupiers of the soil were driven from 
‘their homes in thousands, with little thought of mercy; the 
wrongs certainly often done in those days have been never 
forgiven by the new Ireland formed by these exiles beyond 
the Atlantic; and an intense hostility to Irish landlords, 
diffused through millions of the Irish race, has been the 
natural, if the unfortunate, consequence. Simultaneously, 
too, the steady growth of education and knowledge in Ireland 
had made the tenant farmers more alive than formerly to 
what was unjust in their social position; and even the pro- 
sress in material comfort which raised them out of the 
serfdom of the past, co-operated in the same direction. If we 
put all these considerations together, and recollect, besides, 
that bitter memories of repeated conquests and confiscations 
of the land, and of penal laws which proscribed his faith, had 
never been forgotten by the Irish peasant, we can understand 
how wide was the gulf which separated the landlord classes of 
Ireland; how agrarian crime and troubles of the kind were 
the natural growth of these relations; and how, in the cir- 
cumstances of 1879-80, a rebellious conspiracy proved the 
means of lifting up, so to speak, from the soil the mass of 
peasant discontent in the South, and arraying it against 
authority and law. 

The agrarian war, however, of 1880-81 has, as we have said, 
very nearly ceased ; and the Land League has lost its supreme 
influence. This change is due, in the first instance certainly, 
to the wise measures for repressing outrage proposed and 
admirably enforced by the Government after the execrable 
murders in Pheenix Park. We can understand how a Liberal 
Ministry long hesitated to demand a law which has, doubtless, 
removed for the general good constitutional safeguards for 
the maintenance of liberty, and for the administration of 
justice; and as Liberals ourselves we may express regret 
that legislation of the kind was necessary. But the punish- 
ment of crime, the securing order, and the preservation of 
life and property, are the first duties of a civilized state; and 
if we recollect what was the state of Ireland from 1880 to 
1882, we rejoice that Parliament gave the Executive the 
means of vindicating its just authority, and of putting an end 
to a reign of terror. Nor are we moved, in the least, by the 
argument that ultimately the agrarian disorders of Ireland 
may be ascribed to past wrongs and miseries; statesmen 
must put aside considerations like these when it had become 
a question of defending society against lawless and brutal 
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violence; and we have even less sympathy with the short- 
sighted pedantry which protested against ‘ coercion’ in 
Ireland, as being incompatible with theories of government | 
fit only for peaceful communities. As regards the Crimes 
Act, the special powers confided by it to the Irish Government 
were by no means the immense encroachments on constitu- 
tional rights and privileges they have been said to be b. 
partisan malice. But the authority committed to courts oi 
justice to change the place of trial for agrarian crimes 
in districts where jurors refused to convict; the summary 
power entrusted to magistrates to investigate and punish the 
minor offences most prevalent from 1880 to 1882; the rig): 
placed in the Executive’s hands to quarter police on spots 
stained by outrage, and to lay the charge on the guilty 
neighbourhood ; and the facilities afforded to the Lord 
Lieutenant to restrain and extinguish rebel newspapers, 
and to suppress meetings dangerous to the public peace— 
these provisions have had most wholesome effects ; and, under 
their influence, agrarian trouble and Land League tyranny 
have been almost quelled. The measure, in short, has been 
most successful: one of the best proofs of this is that it has 
been denounced with unsparing vehemence by the party of 
treason and anarchy still too strong in Ireland; and as for 
its administration, it has been as just, as moderate, and, on 
the whole, as merciful as it could be under existing cireum- 
stances, though the judges and other ministers of the law, 
whose duty it has been to carry it out, have been assailed 
with a malice and fierceness to which it would not be easy to 
find a parallel. 

Force is the true way to repress crime; it is not the way 


. to remove the ill-will, the hatred of class, and the occasiona! 


distress, which naturally result from social grievances. This 
obvious distinction, often forgotten by sentimental or ill- 
informed theorists, has been steadily kept in mind by the 
Government; and the memorable Land Act of 1881 attests 
its earnest and bold resolve to redress the ills of the Irish 
land system, and—as far as legislation can attain this end 
—to place it upon a secure foundation. No one knows better 
than its great author what is objectionable in this celebrated 
law, and no one has stated so well the cogent arguments 
which may be urged against a measure of the kind. That 
the State should interfere in the most general and important 
dealings of a large community, should practically annul and 
readjust contracts, and should attempt to measure the rents 
of Ireland, was not only an hereulean task for which it was 
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by no means fitted, but has had a tendency, from the nature 
of the case, to produce real and not trifling mischiefs. The 
Land Act, by setting up a tribunal to determine the letting 
value of land, has necessarily fostered the sense of dependence 
which is one of the worst faults of the Irish peasantry ; and 
by undertaking to make a bargain for them, it has weakened 
in them the self-reliance, and the feeling that promises ought 
to be kept, which are sure signs of a progressive people. In 
addition, too, to these general evils, the Act has shown 
symptoms of developing ills of a more special kind that must 
be considered. By changing the status of the Irish landlord, 
and converting him nearly into a rent-charger, it has dis- 
couraged the efforts of many of the class to lay out money 
in improving their lands ; and this is a very serious mischief, 
especially as regards arterial drainage, one of the chief 
requirements of the Irish soil, and which is scarcely as yet 
understood by its occupants. Then, again, the settlement of 
rent by the State has offered inducements to dishonest farmers 
to exhaust their lands before the inquiry is made, in order, in 
this way, to obtain reductions; and, as the experience of 
India has shown, the provisions of the law for a readjustment 
of rents, through the same agency, at recurring periods, will 
probably be followed by like consequences. ‘These are plain 
and undoubted evils; and it must be added that in one of its 
chief parts, the Land Act has confessedly failed, and that, in 
our judgment, as we shall endeavour to show, it needs reform 
in points of importance. It must, too, be distinctly borne in 
mind, that comprehensive as the measure is, it necessarily 
scarcely reaches or amends some peccant parts of the Irish land 
system ; it does nothing, but very indirectly, for the large 
and depressed class of hired rural labourers; and, except in 
this way, it has in many instances effected little for the 
small cottier peasants, who, unless their landlords concede 
their claims, are unable to pay the expense of the law. Nor 
can it be said that the Act has, as yet, obtained the full 
confidence of the Irish farmer; and it has certainly not been 
received with the gratitude and thankfulness of the class, as a 
whole, which might have been expected in a case of the kind. 

Notwithstanding drawbacks like these, however, and dis- 
couragements it would be wrong to ignore, the Land Act, we 
are convinced, will lead to a settlement of the Irish land 
system, and, with some amendments, will in the long run 
solve, as far as law can do it, a most intricate problem. 
Adjusting, as never was done before, the facts of Irish land- 
tenure to law, it has at last given full legal sanction to the 
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moral rights of the Irish peasant, at least in a great number 
of cases; and, as a rule, it protects the occupier of the soil 
from rack-rents, from unfair eviction, from the confiscation 
of real improvements, and from the insecurity of uncertain 
possession. It accomplishes this, as is well known, by estab- 
lishing courts for the settling of rents in the case of subsisting 
yearly tenancies, and of leases when the terms expire; and 
it draws, so to speak, out of the landlord’s estate, an interest 
in the land for the tenant’s benefit, which, if simple and fair 
conditions be observed, will be practically a perpetual tenure. 
The immense advantage of making the status of a very large 
body of the tenants of Ireland completely secure, and free froin 
dependence, infinitely counterbalances, in our judgment, the 
objections that may be made to the law on economic and 
even on moral grounds; and the Government, where there 
was but a choice of evils, has taken the true and the wisest 
course. With the progress of time, too, we may fairly expect 
that many of the obvious mischiefs of the Act will gradually 
diminish, if not disappear. The interference of the State 
with contracts is already very much less than it was; for as 
landlords and tenants gradually ascertain the standard of 
rent fixed by the courts, they now often adjust the rent 
themselves ; and in this important matter, we rejoice to say, 
the statute is fast becoming self-acting. Again, if the ten- 
dency of the law is to lessen the self-reliance of the Irish 
tenant by teaching him not to deal for himself, it has raised 
him highly in the social scale; and by placing him in a better 
position than ever had been the case before, we may hope 
that he will become gradually more self-respecting and 
conscious of duty than he had been under the old land 
system. As for the other evils we have referred to, we 
believe the arterial drainage of Ireland is a work which the 
State will have to execute; as regards improvements, not a 
few landlords will probably begin to improve again when 
Ireland shall have been completely pacified, and tenants 
doubtless will improve largely under the altered conditions 
of their tenure; and with respect to the ‘running out’ of 
farms, this can be prevented by care and watchfulness. As 
regards the fact that most of the smaller tenants are shut out 
from the courts by their cost, we do not think so badly of Irish 
landlords as to suppose that they do not adjust their rents on 
the same scale for all their tenants; and we know, from an 
experience tolerably large, that in many instances they have , 
taken this course. As for other points, the Act, we have said, 
does in our opinion need some reform ; but as for the, 
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objection that the Irish farmers do not as yet exult in the 
change in their lot, and are not wholly content with the law, 
we can only say that the sentiments of a class are not trans- 
formed in a very few months; that a mere act of justice does. 
not command gratitude ; and considering the wild hopes which 
unprincipled men have lately held up to his excited fancy, we 
need not wonder that even the Land Act does not realize the 
dreams of the Irish peasant. 

These considerations must be borne in mind on a broad 
and impartial review of the statute. On the other hand, let. 
us observe the effects it has already had on the Irish land 
system, and will have, we believe, on the Irish land ques- 
tion. About a fifth part of the farmers of Ireland have ap- 
plied to the Courts since 1881, to obtain the new condition 
of tenure; and these applications have been disposed of in 
more than 110,000 instances. In addition, there have been 
80,000 cases in which tenants have come under the Act by 
private arrangements with their landlords, and the number 
of these, as we have said, is greatly increasing, month after 
month. These figures, however, large as they are, give by 
no means an adequate notion of the widespread operation 
of the law. Throughout the whole range of landed relations, 
it has been, so to speak, a pervading force, thrown into the 
scale for the tenants’ benefit; and this has had immense, 
though unknown, results, in improving throughout the entire 
country the position in life of the. occupier of the soil. It 
may fairly be said that, in less than three years, probably 
more than half of the peasantry of- Ireland have been raised 
out of a social state in which they were liable, at least, to 
too much extortion, to positive wrong, and to a precarious 
tenure, into a new phase, so to speak, of existence, in which 
they are free from unjust demands, can call what is of right 
their own, and, above all, are secure in their holdings; they have 
passed, as it were, out of the bonds of feudalism into the 
liberty of what is almost ownership. It is impossible but. 
that this great revolution, which strongly resembles the 
transformation of the villein in England into the copyholder 
—one of the medieval landmarks of progress—will have vast 
and enduring effects: it must ultimately win to the side of 
order, and bring into obedience to law, a preponderating 
amount of that class in Ireland which is the most important. 
in her social structure. This will, be an extraordinary 
national gain; and though. years will pass before the results. 
will be manifested in their full completeness, the consumma- 
tion, we trust, is certain. We would say a word as to the 
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manner in which the Land Act has been carried out by the 
Courts, especially as to the adjustment of rents, and which 
has been the subject of much clamour on the part alike of 
some Irish landlords, and of the whole body of the ‘ Irish 
Party.’ That perfect accuracy has not been obtained in such 
a matter as the fixing of rents, nay, that mistakes have been 
sometimes made, is inevitable from the facts of the case ; 
but the evidence is overwhelming that the work has been done 
as honestly, as thoroughly, and with as strict a regard to 
justice, as was possible in the case of fallible judges. Th- 
reductions of rent caused by the inquiries have no doubt bec~ 
on the whole large ; but this neither justifies the Tory ery tha' 
the Act has been unfairly administered, nor the vehemen: 
expressions of men like Mr. Healy, who denounce Iris: 
landlords as ‘common robbers.’ The rental of Ireland, w 

must not forget, is being readjusted at a period marked hy 
low prices and bad harvests; and English and Scotch land- 
lords, as a matter of fact, have reduced their rents much on 
the same scale as Irish rents have been curtailed by law. 

The Land Act, however, as we have said, has not been 
successful in one particular; and in others we think it 
requires amendment. We have little sympathy with those 
Irish landlords who, looking exclusively to their own interests, 
insist that the State should buy up estates indiscriminately, 
for sale to all kinds of occupiers; and the ‘ Irish Party’ 
demand the creation of a ‘ peasant proprietary,’ on a gigantic 
seale, in order simply to produce a class which they think 
would dislike an ‘alien government.’ In no respect, as 
regards this subject, has Mr. Gladstone more clearly shown 
his capacity as a true statesman, than in preferring to 
improve the occupants’ tenure, in legislation on Irish land, 
to suddenly making a large class of freeholders by question- 
able means at the risk of the State; in this matter he has 
been a Conservative, in the best sense of the word, in his 
policy. It would certainly, however, be well for Ireland if a 
considerable number of tenant farmers were given facilities 
to purchase their farms, on easy terms, and without loss to 
the Treasury ; and no doubt the clauses of the Act intended 
to effect this object have proved abortive. To promote the 
end of creating in Ireland a body of solvent owners of land, 
in sympathy and habits a yeomen class, we should not object 
to making the conditions under which the tenant can buy his 
holding, with the aid of the State, more liberal than they are 
at present : for instance, it would, we think, be fair to extend 
the time for making repayment of the purchase money 
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advanced by the Treasury, to a longer period than that now 
permitted; and other expedients of the kind are possible. 
But we strongly protest against the notion that the Irish 
tenant is to be converted into a landowner, through the inter- 
position of the State, without bearing a part of the cost; this 
would be a socialistic and perilous measure, tossing property 
about for a greedy scramble, and utterly unjust to the general 
taxpayer. In another point of extreme importance, the 
Land Act, we think, requires revision; it does not apply 
to leasehold tenants so long as existing leases continue ; and 
strong as the objections, no doubt, are to interference with 
solemn written contracts, it is, we believe, in existing cir- 
cumstances, and after what has occurred in Ireland, unjust 
to exclude this important class from the benefits open to 
yearly tenanis, and so to keep it in a state of unrest. If this 
concession, however, be made, so far as regards the rights of 
tenants we think that nothing more should be done; the 
measure of justice would be complete; and we should object 
to any change in the law which would countenance, in the 
slightest degree, the scandalous doctrine of the ‘prairie’ 
value of land, as the measure of its legitimate rent, put for- 
fvard recklessly by Land League demagogues. We wish, 
however, that something could be done in the interest of the 
vish landlords undoubtedly ruined, in many instances, by 
the Revolution of 1879-82, and sufferers to some extent 
through the Land Act; we appeal to the greatest financier 
of his time to consider if partial relief be possible. 

Though the end probably is still distant, the Land Act, 
changed as we have suggested, will in our judgment ulti- 
mately make Irish tenants a fairly contented class. We turn 
to another branch of the subject: how, notwithstanding the 
reforms of late years,‘are we to account for the general ill- 
will to government and law still pervading Ireland; for the 
hatred professed towards the official classes; for the still 
formidable signs of unrest; for the demand for separation 
and Home Rule; for the evident alienation from British rule 
of certainly a great part of the nation? In considering this 
matter, it is of the first importance to distinguish between a 
phase of sentiment that is transient and due to passing 
causes, and one that has a solid basis of justice ; and to draw 
_ a marked line between unreal grievances, or those beyond the 
reach of statesmen to cure, and grievances which can be 
lessened or removed. In our opinion the passionate clamour 
against ‘England’ and ‘Castle government,’ at present heard 
in the South of Ireland, isin a great measure a factitious 
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ery, got up by bad and unprincipled men to retain their hold 
on an ignorant people; the same may be said of the rabid 
complaints against authority of almost every kind; and 
evidently the still continuing symptoms of crime and dis- 
turbance in some districts are largely consequences of the 
terrible period of violence through which the country has 
passed. If we bear in mind that a body of able men is ylot- 
ting against our rule in Ireland, that they have singled out for 
their persistent attacks the whole system of Irish government 
and its administrators, from the Lord Lieutenant to the 
police, and that recent events have made them powerful, 
we can understand how, to attain their ends, they stir up 
persistently popular masses, excitable, vehement, and without 
knowledge, against what they call ‘alien tyranny ;’ nor can 
we wonder, after what has occurred, that they command a 
large amount of support and sympathy. Again, if we recollect 
- that but a few months ago a reign of terror prevailed in 
Ireland, and rebellion had nearly supplanted government, 
we readily perceive how the passions of the time have by no 
means completely subsided; the waves, in fact, of a tremendous 
tempest are still moving though the wind has lulled. Ina 
word, the Land League and its chief leaders are, in a great 
measure, alone responsible for the crusade being now preached 
in Ireland against her institutions and ruling classes; and 
the vehement feelings in this way engendered are largely 
due to this pernicious influence.. 

This ebullition of Irish sentiment, at least in its present 
state of violence, will, however, assuredly not be permanent. 
No doubt, nothing exactly like it has been seen in the course 
of history; but hostility to the rule of England in Ireland 
unfortunately is no new thing, and the result has invariably 
been quiescence after a period of greater or less disturbance. 
The grievance, too, which is the object of attack, is either 
in no real sense a grievance, or is one that must be tenderly 
dealt with ; it is either a phantom, or a state of things which 
cannot be essentially changed. The relative position of the 
two islands, the greater extent and power of Great Britain, 
and the teaching, as it were, of more than seven centuries, 
have made the supremacy of England over Ireland a necessary 
and incontestable fact; and it is worse than idle to resist 
conclusions drawn, so to speak, from the nature of things. 
Supremacy, however, implies government—accordingly Eng- 
land must rule Ireland; and this rule must be beyond 
challenge, in whatever degree we may improve or modify 
the institutions by which it is upheld, or the actual instru. 
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ments of British power. When demagogues, therefore, 
denounce ‘the tyranny’ of England and the ‘subjection’ of 
Ireland, they are simply clamouring against realities which 
must be accepted as finally settled; and we can only regret 
that they command the attention of a race one of whose most 
startling faults is to kick against facts and to pursue fancies. 
Nor can it be expected—though in this matter something 
may be done in the way of reform—that statesmen, charged to 
maintain the Empire, can, at the bidding of a hostile faction, 
make a clean sweep of the system of government in Ireland 
and its existing agents. The experiment, after what we have 
lately seen, would be reckless and pernicious folly; and 
notwithstanding unscrupulous clamour, no case whatever has 
been made for the change. To wild demands of this kind, 
therefore, a stern refusal must be distinctly made; and it is 
even questionable whether it may not be necessary to repress 
more thoroughly than is now attempted the ferocious attacks 
being constantly made by rebel orators and their press in 
Treland against the entire class that represents authority. 
As regards threats and signs of disorder and crime, they must 
be put down by the strong arm of the law, and by a method of 
administration just but severe. In this respect we may trust 
with confidence in the statesmen at present in power in 
Ireland ; and whether the Crimes Act be renewed or not—and, 
much as we regret it, we have little doubt that it must be 
renewed in its main provisions—this must be one great prin- 
ciple of Irish government. And here we notice a point of 
importance felt deeply by all right-minded Englishmen, and 
which we trust will command attention. The ‘ Irish Party,’ as 
every one knows, have made the House of Commons, as well 
as Irish platforms, a theatre for attacks on the Irish Govern- 
ment; and with the professed object of making our rule in 
Ireland hateful and even impossible, they not only obstruct 
the work of Parliament, but week after week, and night after 
night, defame the official and upper classes in Ireland in a 
manner that must be pronounced infamous. Considering 
what a people the Irish are, not to speak of the rights of the 
House of Commons, it is high time that some means should 
be found to put an end to this most grave scandal. 

A deaf ear, then, must be steadily turned to manufactured 
wrath against the Irish Government; and all lawful means 
should be taken to check and suppress the clamour of 
rebellious demagogues. It is otherwise, however, with the 
<leep-seated ill-will felt generally against the rule of England 
in three at least of the Irish Provinces, and with the wide- 
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spread discontent with the Union; these problems deserve the 
earnest attention of all thinking men and responsible states- 
men. In considering, however, this grave subject, we must 
first clearly apprehend the causes of this unfortunate state of 
opinion, in order to ascertain the extent to which it may be 

ossible to effect a change in it; and this, too, consistently 
with the first duty of Englishmen to uphold the Common- 
wealth. We are not among those who, as they look back at 
the sad relations of the two countries, think that all the 
wrong has been on the side of England; the lawless disorder 
of the Irish race, and its inveterate resistance to accomplished 
facts, assuredly often deserved punishment; and a great 
deal of what is most blameable in the Irish policy of England 
in the past was in accord with the spirit of the age, and has 
a parallel in contemporary events. Yet, after making allow- 
ance for this, the misgovernment of Ireland in bygone times, 
and even down to a recent period, has been such as necessarily 
left a traditional source of injustice behind; and it still rankles — 
in the hearts of a people prone, to a fault, to dwell on unhappy 
memories. From the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
the island was a continual scene of civil wars and spoliations 
of land, accompanied usually with atrocious cruelties; and 
the sword of the invader violently effaced the usages and 
laws of the vanquished race. When this melancholy period 
had come to a close, it left a body of alien colonists planted 
in the soil, and keeping a nation under; this settlement of 
conquest was prolonged for years by establishing a harsh 
ascendency of sect, and degrading three-fourths of a subject 
people, proscribed in their faith and social relations; and 
Ireland was governed in the interest of a class without regard 
to an oppressed community. Soon after the Union, this 
condition of affairs, although being improved in the course of 
time, continued in some of its main features: the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland did not obtain the full rights of freemen 
until 1829, and they formed the great mass of the people; 
and for many years afterwards, in the Church, in the Land, 
in Education, and in Local Government, the principle of the 
domination of a caste survived. Ireland, in fact, was ruled 
by England indeed, but through, and in the main for the 
benefit of, a favoured oligarchy of race and sect; the whole 
system was exclusive, harsh, and founded on false and 
unjust distinctions; and too little regard was given to the 
rights and legitimate claims of the nation as a whole. One 
of the most startling proofs of this state of affairs was that, 
fifty years ago, a third of the Irish people, 2,500,000 souls, 
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were always in want and wretched distress, without the pro- 
tection of a Poor Law—social conditions brought out in fearful 
relief by the great famine of 1846-47. 

It is to this long train of unhappy events that we must 
mainly ascribe the dislike of England, and the antipathy to 
the British connexion, inveterate in the South of Ireland; 
and this state of opinion must be distinguished from the 
passionate clamour we have noticed. Undoubtedly, during 
the last twenty years extraordinary efforts have been made 
by Parliament, under the inspiration of Mr. Gladstone chiefly, 
to redress the wrongs and the ills of Ireland; and admirable 
reforms have been generously carried out. Yet many traces 
of the past exist, and must continue for a considerable time ; 
these keep up the long-standing bitterness; and, what is more 
important, the settled ideas and traditions of generations of 
men are not easily, or to be suddenly, changed. Besides, as 
in the case of the Land, so in the case of the whole Irish 
Question, the progress made by the mass of the people in 
knowledge and thought during the last half century has 
quickened in them the sense of all that is to be regretted 
in the national life; and this feeling has been immensely 
strengthetied by sympathy with Ireland across the Atlantic. 
Discontent with England and the Union, therefore, is a 
traditional and deep-rooted sentiment; it is, so to speak, a 
chronic disease due to causes that have been long at work, 
and penetrate the vital parts of the nation. This being so, 
we may fairly ask how is it possible to remedy this state of 
things—by immediate reforms, however sweeping, by sudden 
concessions, however large ? how, in a word, can one genera- 
tion efface, in an ancient and tolerably large community, a 
series of ills that have been the growth of ages? If statesmen 
will firmly grasp the truth that what is called ‘ Nationalist’ 
feeling in Ireland is a legacy of many unhappy centuries, 
they will see that no changes that can be effected in the 
institutions and laws of the country, or in the administration 
of Irish affairs, will at once sensibly diminish this sentiment; 
and they will give up the optimistic view that the problem 
of Ireland can be quickly solved. Yet it does not follow that 
nothing is to be done, that the ne plus ultra of reform has 
been reached; that earnest efforts ought not still to be made 
to appease the ill-will of the South of Ireland, and to win her 
people over to imperial sympathies. The principles here to 
be observed, we submit, are, not expecting too much at once, 
and placing largely our trust in time, to follow the rule of 
justice in our Ivish policy, and steadily to remove, as far as 
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possible, every vestige of the wrongs of the past in the 
political and social life of the nation. These principles, how- 
ever, we need hardly say, must in their application be made 
to harmonize with the security of every class of Irishmen; 
and, especially, they must be kept reconciled with what 
Englishmen will deem paramount, the unity and integrity of 
the British Empire. 

Approaching the subject, then, from this point of view, let 
us first consider the demand for ‘Home Rule’ all but uni- 
versal in the Southern Provinces, and which will be probably 
upheld in the next Parliament by nearly eighty votes of the 
‘Irish Party.’ It might be enough to say that the most active 
and earnest advocates of this immense change are avowedly 
enemies of the power of England ; that by ‘Home Rule’ they 
mean that Ireland should be an independent and separate 
state; and that claims of this kind will never command the 
serious attention of British statesmen. We wish, however, 
to argue the question fairly; and as, nominally at least, 
the demand for ‘Home Rule’ implies that England shall still 
retain authority in Ireland for Imperial purposes, that Ire- 
land shall only enjoy self-government with reference to local 
Irish affairs, and that the two countries shall remain united 
under the monarchy by a federal tie, we shall deal with the 
subject on this basis. At the outset we are willing to make 
concessions to ‘ Nationalist’ views and sentiments which 
many Englishmen will deem extravagant. We do not fully 
accept the theory that Ireland, under her ‘free’ Parliament, 
made extraordinary and marvellous progress, and was in a 
halcyon state of content; this is one of the myths of Celtic 
fancy. The Irish debates from 1782 to 1800 prove that the 
country was grossly misruled, and that abuses and ills 
abounded ; and we cannot forget that this was the period 
of the ‘ United Irishmen’ and of a bloody civil war. Still 
some improvement was seen at this time; there was a healthy 
stirring of national life, even in a Parliament wholly com- 
posed of a narrow oligarchy of race and sect ; and under the 
influence of self-government, and of an Opposition of con- 
spicuous talents, some good measures were certainly passed, 
and there was a diminution of the distinctions of class, and 
of the religious and social passions which had been the last- 
ing curse, so to speak, of the nation. Unquestionably, too, 
no one can pretend to justify the means through which the 
Union was carried; and we will even admit that, not impos- 
sibly, had her native Parliament not been extinguished, 
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better than she has been from Westminster. Irish griev- 
ances, in that event, would have found expression and vent 
in a local organ moved powerfully by Irish opinion ; Catholic 
emancipation and other reforms might have been carried 
with less difficulty, and with a truer regard to Irish interests, 
than has been the case in the Imperial Parliament; and, 
beyond question, the Assembly at College Green would have 
been thrown open to all Irishmen, without regard to sect or 
position. In short, though the régime of an Irish Parliament 
would certainly have had many serious faults, and would have 
been beset by all kinds of troubles, still our government of Ire- 
land until very lately has not been so successful or just as to 
entitle us to assertthat a native legislature could not have been, 
on the whole, more fortunate. Finally, we quite allow that it 
is not impossible to form a constitution, on paper, for Ireland 
which would reconcile Imperial supremacy with Home Rule in 
domestic matters, and which in appearance would preserve 
the monarchy, and even the connexion with England, intact, 
and yet leave an Irish Parliament free to deal generally with 
all Irish questions. 

Suppose, however, this constitution made, and Ireland 
launched on the path of self-government, what, in the exist- 
ing state of the country, would necessarily be the general 
results? The new Irish Parliament would have no resem- 
blance to the Parliament of 1782-1800, the representatives of 
a class and sect attached to England by the closest ties ; nay, 
it would have little in common with what that Parliament 
would have been had there been no Union, and had it been 
gradually changed and improved. The Irish Parliament of 

the present time would be mainly a democratic creation; it 
_ would embody the aspirations and hopes of ignorant, poor, 
and excitable millions ; it would have no traditions and but 
little knowledge ; and the overwhelming majority in the 
‘Lower House would be followers of Messrs. Parnell and 

Davitt. The French Legislative Assembly of 1791-92 would 
be a Conservative Senate compared to it; and probably it 
would be extremely like the revolutionary and anarchic bodies 
which from time to time have prevailed in Mexico. What 
the legislation of this Parliament would be—at least what it 
would try to accomplish—we already know from the ‘ Irish 
Party ;’ and probably, indeed, under ‘ Nationalist’ pressure, 
it would be infinitely more unjust and extravagant. Be this 
as it may, however, the new House of Commons would 
certainly insist on passing measures which practically would 
confiscate landed property by loading it with unfair taxation ; 
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and we believe it would close the ports of Ireland to the 
manufactures of England and Scotland, in the supposed 
interest of ‘native industry.’ These, too, would be its first 
essays only ; it would soon attempt so to deal with the land as 
either to make the occupiers the sole owners, or to ‘ nation- 
alize’ it according to Mr. Davitt’s views ; and, in either case, 
we need scarcely say the existing proprietors would, even on 
paper, receive a nominal compensation only. Meanwhile, 
proposals would be pressed to change every local institution of 
Ireland summarily; and nothing would be left undone to 
secure the absolute ascendency of the ‘ popular’ party in the 
government of counties, in corporate bodies, in the nume- 
rous boards that possess authority. The administrative acts 
of this House of Commons, too, would be of a piece with its 
legislative schemes, and probably would be even more signifi- 


‘eant. Controlling as it would the ministers of the Crown in .- 


Ireland, and being able to dictate to the Irish Executive, it 
would peremptorily demand that the whole system of ‘ Castle’ 
government should be forthwith abolished ; that the official 
class in Ireland should be at once dismissed ; that the existing 
magistracy should be driven from the bench ; that, in a word, 
the depositaries of power and authority should be expelled 
from their present places; and, with equal vehemence, it 
would claim as a right that every department of the adminis- 
tration of Ireland should be filled with ‘ Nationalists’ and 
‘men of the people.’ 

An Irish House of Lords, we need hardly say, could not 
coexist with this state of affairs; the ‘Irish Party,’ indeed, 
have already proposed to place in its stead an elective Senate 
dependent upon a popular suffrage. This difficulty, how- 
ever, having been removed, let us see what results would 
probably follow the policy and acts of the ‘Home Rule’ Par- 
liament. The Imperial Government, being willing to give the 
new experiment the fullest scope, might possibly not interpose 
its veto to the measures of which we have traced the outline ; 
and in that event there would simply be a ‘ general over- 
turn ’ of the Irish community—for property would be violently 
destroyed ; trade would be paralyzed and credit stopped ; 
there would be no security in the relations of life; and, above 
all, the upper and middle classes would be subjected under 
the ‘ Nationalist’ régime to a universal and most hateful 
tyranny. The minority, however, in the Southern Provinces, 
and a majority of the sturdy people of Ulster, always sternly 
opposed to the ‘Home Rule’ programme, and then robbed, 
ill-treated, and wronged, would assuredly rise up against this 
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state of things; the scenes of 1641 and 1690 would very 
probably be again witnessed ; and a furious agitation and a 
great social outbreak would indisputably be the very least 
consequence. It would be impossible but that the Imperial 
Government should intervene to preserve order—English 
public opinion would compel the step; and the ultimate 
result, we may confidently say, would be that, after a brief 
contest, Irish ‘ Nationalism ’ would be put down by force, the 
Assembly at College Green suppressed, and Ireland virtually 
again conquered. On the other hand, it is more likely that 
the ministers of the Crown at Westminster, regard being had 
to the revolutionary schemes and attitude of the ‘ Home Rule’ 
Parliament, would interfere at once to prevent them, and 
would peremptorily veto the confiscation of the land, the abo- 
lition of free trade in Ireland, the annihilation of the official 
classes, and especially the institution of a grinding despotism 
on the necks of the loyal people of Ireland ; and, in that case, 
what once more would follow? The ‘ Nationalist’ majority 
in the Irish Parliament would vehemently clamour that 
‘English tyranny’ was putting an end to ‘ Irish liberty ;’ 
that the ‘ constitution’ was being infringed; that the ‘ rights 
of the people’ were being destroyed ; and passionate appeals 
would be made to the masses, abused, tantalized by wild 
hopes, and recklessly urged on by their leaders, to strike for 
‘Home Rule’ and support their Parliament. A cry for 
‘separation’ would be raised in Ireland, irresistible in the 
frenzy of the hour; and most probably a violent rising and a 
general outbreak of crime would take place. In either event, 
England would be obliged to throw her weight into the scale 
with effect, and the inevitable result would be a conflict, and 
the virtual subjugation of Ireland once more. 

The majority in the ‘Home Rule’ Parliament might, how- 
ever, possibly, if not probably, endeavour to carry out their 
policy—it is avowed, recollect, by the ‘ Irish Party ’—by what 
it would deem ‘ constitutional’ means. With this object in 
view it would meet the resistance of the Imperial Government: 
to its proposed schemes of spoliation, oppression, and wrong.,. 
by refusing to vote the Irish supplies, by motions of no con- 
fidence in the Irish Executive, and by putting a stop to the 
whole machinery of administration throughout the island.. 
Very probably, too, it would organize protests against the pay- 
ment of the imperial taxes and the support of the army and 
navy in Ireland; and it would cross and thwart in every way 
in its power the policy of the Empire abroad and at home. In 
a word, it would carry on in Dublin, but on a greater scale,, 
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and with means of success incomparably more effective and 
dangerous, the ‘ obstruction’ now carried on at Westminster ; 
and as Englishmen would not long tolerate this, the result ° 
ultimately would be the same, the subjugation of Ireland by 
force. Because, therefore, the concession of ‘Home Rule,’ 
and of all that is implied in it, would be plainly contrary to 
the only principles on which Ireland can be safely ruled; 
because it would do the gravest wrong to a large class of 
Irishmen ; because it would threaten the welfare and strength 
of the Empire ; and because, finally, as we firmly believe, it 
would expose Ireland to a tremendous punishment — the 
experiment, we contend, must not be tried, and English states- 
men should declare the fact in no ambiguous or hesitating 
words. History, too, we must add, at least suggests that a 
fearless and honest policy of this kind would probably silence 
the audacious demand now being made by the ‘ Nationalist’ 
party for the severance of the union between the two countries. 
The period from 1830 to 1840 was one in which disorder and 
violence prevailed to a frightful extent in Ireland ; and one, 
too, in which many measures for the redress of Irish griev- 
ances were passed or proposed. These reforms tempted a great 
party leader, directing ignorant and excited multitudes, to 
make a formidable attack on the British connexion ; and in 
1843 the cry for ‘ Repeal’ was louder, and backed by more 
force in Ireland, than has ever been the case with that of 
‘Home Rule.’ Sir Robert Peel, however, firmly refused even 
to entertain an appeal on the subject, and the Repeal move- 
ment very soon collapsed, and for thirty years was not even 
heard of. The circumstances of the present time are no 
doubt different in some respects, but they are analogous in 
essential points. May we not therefore hope, if our rulers 
follow the example of their great predecessor with reference 
to Ireland and the Union, that similar results will probably 
follow ; that the clamour for ‘Home Rule’ will ere long sub- 
side, and that Messrs. Davitt and Parnell will not succeed in 
a struggle in which O’Connell failed ? 

Though, however, ‘Home Rule’ cannot be conceded, in the 
interest of the three kingdoms alike, reforms for Ireland are 
still possible consistently with the above-named principles. 
And here we desire to make a remark to be borne in mind 
by political theorists. It is to be wished, certainly, that 
England and Ireland should possess the same institutions and 
laws; and ultimate identity should perhaps be aimed at. But 
this uniformity, as a matter of fact, has never existed through 
seven centuries ; at this moment the institutions and laws of 
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the two countries are far from alike; and it is no disparage- 
ment to Ireland to say that a people ages behind England in 
- civilization and the use of freedom are not necessarily entitled 
to claim the same constitutional rights and privileges. The 
question is not, as is idly alleged, that Ireland ought to enjoy 
in every respect the polity of the more advanced country: it 
is that Ireland should receive justice, that the amending hand 
should seek to remove, as far as possible, her remaining 
grievances; but that this should be done in the general 
interest, and without injury to the Stateas a whole. Taking 
this, the only secure position, we rejoice to say that on the 
question of the hour, so far as Ireland is concerned in it, we 
altogether agree with the Government, and think that the 
county and borough franchise of Ireland should be largely 
extended in the same direction as those of England. ‘This is 
one of the cases in which we may assimilate the laws of the 
two countries without apprehending an evil result; and to 
refuse the change would be simply unjust, and would probably 
lead to serious mischief. A special reason exists also why 
the franchise in Ireland should be made much broader: this 
would give a constitutional status and voice to the important 
class of rural Irish labourers, at present in a depressed state, 
and scarcely represented in the House of Commons; and it 
would increase the divisions of the ‘ National League,’ for 
while Mr. Davitt demands the reform, the ‘ Irish Party,’ as is 
well known, are not sincerely desirous of it. This would be 
a clear and undoubted gain ; and, besides, it would be of high 
moment to emancipate this mass of distress and serfdom 
from the domination of the tenant farmers, the real adherents 
of Mr. Parnell, and to create an interest distinct from them. 
The extension of the Irish franchise, however, must lead to a 
redistribution of seats, and generally of political power; and 
in this matter we confidently hope the rule of justice will be 
strictly followed. It is not perhaps of extreme importance— 
though we entertain a clear view on the subject—whether 
Ireland should or should not retain the existing number of 
her representatives; whether these be 90 or 103 will not 
largely affect the national interests. But political arithmetic 
distinctly proves that a considerable number of the small 
boroughs in the Southern Provinces should be disfranchised, 
and the seats transferred to more populous centres; and it 
can be no objection to a change of this kind that it would 
diminish the strength of the ‘Irish Party,’ and give more 
representatives to the law-abiding classes. If, in treating this 
matter, justice be done, we cannot regret a fortunate accident ; 
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and justice should be done without the least regard to th 
influence or the clamour of faction. 

The extension, however, of the Irish franchise will not |). 
felt in its full results for certainly a considerable time, ani 
the condition of the Irish rural labourer can only be bettered 
by slow degrees. A reform perhaps of greater importance in 
another direction has to be next considered. ‘Home Rule,’ 
as we have said, is impossible in the sense of making a 
‘Nationalist’ Parliament supreme over the affairs of the 
country ; but, to save very great delay and expense, Irish 
legislation of a private kind might well, we think, be de- 
spatched in Dublin. Unquestionably, too, if the Southern 
Provinces would send to Westminster a class of men very 
different from the ‘ Irish Party,’ men who felt respect for the 
British connexion, and were not noisy and reckless dema- 
gogues, it might be advisable that Irish business should be 
conducted in the Imperial Parliament by a Grand Committee 
of Irish members ; and the decisions of the majority of these 
would usually be accepted as final. A change like this, how- 
ever, is at present hopeless; and England must continue to 
direct and control Irish legislation and the Irish government 
until the Southern constituencies regain their senses. A 
reform, nevertheless, is even now possible, and ought, we 
think, to be gradually carried out in the local administration 
of affairs in Ireland; though we need not say we do not 
concur in the wild views purposely put forward by the ‘ Irish 
Party’ on this subject. We cannot expect that Ireland should 
receive the local franchises and the full measure of local self- 
government enjoyed by England; the one country is so far 
behind the other in almost every particular that no comparison 
can be justly made; and we cannot forget that many local 
bodies possessing power in the South of Ireland have identi- 
fied themselves with the ‘ National League,’ and openly parade 
anti-British sentiments. Still, vestiges of the old ascendency 
of class even now remain in the whole system of local ad- 
ministration that prevails in Ireland: the government of 
counties is practically in the hands of the owners of land and 
their dependents even in its most subordinate parts; the 
franchise of corporations is narrow ; the governing bodies of 
towns and Poor Law Boards are limited by somewhat narrow 
restrictions ; and it is so important to remove these evils that 
we advocate a more liberal scheme, and a cautious extension 
of popular rights, though conscious of the undoubted risk. 
For the rest it is worse than idle to say that the central govern- 
ment of Ireland can be largely changed. We have dwelt upon 
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this topic before, but something possibly may be done to make 
its administration more broad and popular ; and we rejoice to 
observe that a real effort is being made to bring the county 
magistracy more in sympathy with the mass of the people. 
Finally, there is still room for no small improvement in the 
educational system of Ireland ; and this is a matter of great 
importance, for sound knowledge and good moral training are 
the real elements of popular progress. We certainly think 
an attempt should be made to raise the status of the great 
body of teachers entrusted with the task of imparting the 
rudiments of education throughout Ireland. This important 
class, as is well known, is ill-paid and full of discontent ; it 
has given Fenianism not a few recruits; and it is dangerous 
in the extreme that in its present state it should form the 
minds of the youth of the nation. 

The reforms we suggest appear trifling compared to Irish 
‘Nationalist’ demands; but they complete, we think, what 
justice requires, without imperilling the welfare of the State. 
Beyond these limits we would not go, in the existing con- 
dition, at least, of Ireland. It is high time to inform the dupes 
and ignorant supporters of the ‘Irish Party’ that agitation is 
not omnipotent, and that fanciful illusions must be abandoned. 
This, in truth, is not a propitious season for Irish reforms of 
any sort; the island still reels under a social revolution, and 
the excitable population of the Southern Provinces have been 
so fed by extravagant hopes, that they have become to a great 
extent demoralized. The first need of Ireland at this conjunc- 
ture assuredly is a firm Executive ; this is required to main- 
tain order by no means completely restored, to revive credit 

‘almost destroyed in many of the relations of social life, to 
assure the law-abiding classes of Ireland that their lives and 
rights will not be molested, to punish severely outrage and 
crime, and, finally, to make landed property in some degree 
secure; and though reform ought not to be wholly neglected, 
strong government is even more essential. This certainly 
is not a pleasing prospect ; but, as we have said, the state of 
Ireland can be viewed only with grave misgivings, and is 
destined to give us trouble for years. On this point there 
ought to be no doubt; the disorders of Ireland are inveterate, 
and it is simply foolish and a disregard of history to think they 
will yield to speedy remedies. Meanwhile it becomes the duty 
of Englishmen seriously to consider the Irish Question from a 
point of view in which they ought to see how the institutions 
they justly cherish, nay, the Empire itself, are affected by it. 
A conspiracy, we have said, exists for the purpose of wresting 
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Treland from the control of England, and its authors boast 
they will compass their ends by paralyzing the action 
of the House of Commons, and by disturbing the whole 
course of government. It would be untrue to deny that in 
some measure they have succeeded in this unprincipled 
game; and as the ‘Irish Party’ will probably command 
nearly eighty votes in the next Parliament, its leaders assert 
that in a few months they will hold in their hands the balance 
of parties, and will be able to dictate their own terms to Eng- 
land. The way, and the only way, to baffle a plot, audacious, 
no doubt, but ably directed ; to restore to Parliament its just 
authority ; and to save these kingdoms from a real danger, is 
that our two great political parties, for the time sinking all 
minor differences, should cordially unite to put down an 
intrigue already injurious, and which might become most 
perilous. The country expects that its leading men will do 
their duty in this matter; and if England be but true to 
herself, we need not fear the ultimate issue. 


Art. I1.—Three Theories of Life: Utilitarianism, 
Pessimism, Christianity. 


As an object of attention and study, nothing is so interesting 
to man as his own life. The phenomena and laws presented 
to our notice by material things and by inferior creatures 
have their own attraction for the observant and the inquiring ; 
but the interest they excite is almost purely intellectual. 
Human life, on the contrary, touches the deepest, sometimes 
the most sacred feelings, and arouses the keenest sympathies. 
Few men, even those of the coolest temperament, can consider 
it without emotion. There is, indeed, a psychology which 
partakes of the analytical character of ordinary science. But 
when we pass from examining the constituent elements of our 
nature, and come to trace those elements as they become 
impulses to action, principles of conduct, factors in moral 
and social life, then the case is different. We cannot dis- 
pense with the passionless process of dissection as practised 
by the calm student of science; but we must combine with 
this the interested observation of concrete realities. The 
student of human nature, character, and conduct studies 
what he himself actually or potentially shares. Thus ethics 
eter into the province of the biographer and the historian. 
When imagination and art are introduced into the treatment 
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of human life, there emerges the work of the novelist, the 
dramatist, the poet. The thinker’s productions are elevated 
by the dignity of his theme, are intensified by emotion, are 
harmonized by a contemplative philosophy. 

Human life may be conceived and represented in two- 
different, though not discordant, ways. First, with a view to 
verisimilitude, and to that peculiar sympathy which verisi- 
militude excites. Itis then, as to its outward circumstances, 
eventful and picturesque ; as to its inward principles, sad or 
joyful, depressing and disappointing, or exhilarating and inspir- 
ing. ‘This is the literary, the poetic, and, to some extent, the 
homiletic method. But, secondly, life may be contemplated 
reflectively rather than imaginatively. Thoughtful and serious 
men, when they look at human life, cannot but ask concerning 
it such all-important questions as these: Whence comes it ? 
and whither does it tend? How shall we estimate its value ? 
and how use its opportunities ? How are we to relate the life 
of the individual to that of the community? Is there in each 
man’s life a purpose not self-prescribed? Is his life self- 
contained as to its aim, or not? Is it, as a unity, a part of a 
higher, perhaps all-embracing, unity? In other words, has it 
a religious significance? Can it combine voluntary subor- 
dination with a sacred significance and dignity? Is life a 
gift in which to rejoice ? or a burden which must be borne ? 
or a trust which is to be fulfilled ? 

These questions are the problems of moral philosophy. 
This is so, however they may be presented, and sometimes 
disguised, by different ethical schools, and however they may 
be necessarily modified in form and appearance by the 
mental habits, the social conditions, the religious beliefs, of 
successive ages. They recur to the mind of every generation, 
and excite anxiety, sometimes distressing anxiety, amongst the 
reflective. They are questions peculiar to, and distinctive of, 
man—of man not surely as merely a higher organism, but as 
a spiritual being, a citizen of the world, a subject of heaven. 

The answers given to these questions, when they assume a 
dogmatic and systematic form, may be designated ‘ Theories 
of Life.’ To three such theories I would now direct your atten- 
tion, premising that they are not isolated from one another, 
but related in a manner which will be apparent as I proceed. 


I. One popular theory of human life, in our own country 
especially, and during the last and present generation, is 
that form of Hedonism which is known by the awkward and 
inappropriate name of Urmirartanism. Hedonism is the 
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ethical doctrine that pleasure is the one great end of life, the 
one ultimate test of rightness and duty. Hedonists con- 
tend that not only is there nothing better than pleasure, but 
that there is nothing so good; that, whilst everything else is 
a means, enjoyment of one kind or other is an absolute end, 
for the sake of which all other things are to be desired, valued, 
and sought. Thus, what Aristotle taught of evdapovia, or 
well-being, and denied of 2)é0vy; or pleasure, the Hedonists 
apply to the latter. The Cyrenaic or Epicurean doctrine— 
that every man’s own pleasure is his own proper aim—is old 
enough. It is even now professed by some philosophers, and 
it is not uncharitable to believe that there are men who act 
upon it, but who would be ashamed to profess it. Jeremy 
Bentham, who set up as the standard of conduct ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ averred, with his usual 
bluntness, ‘ Self-regard alone will serve for diet, though 
sympathy is very good for dessert.’ 

The usual form, however, in which Hedonism is defended. 
and championed in our century is that which Mr. Sidgwick 
has named Universalistic Hedonism, generally known as 
Utilitarianism. The peculiarity of this system is that it 
includes, in the regard of the pleasure-seeker, others than the 
agent, who is, for some reason not well explained, bound to 
aim, not at his own enjoyment alone, but at that of other 
sentient beings. In the current terminology which we owe to 
Comte, Utilitarianism combines Altruism with Egoism. So 
far as this system bursts the narrow bonds of selfishness, it 
is to be commended. It was remarked by Professor Grote 
that the measure of acceptance which Utilitarianism has met 
with on the part of high-minded men is to be attributed, not 
to its making pleasure the test and standard of right action, 
but to its including the pleasures of others—the pleasures of 
ali men in the regard of the agent. In fact, many students 
seem to lose sight of the first element of Utilitarianism in 
their admiration of the second. 

The system under consideration regards human life as to 
be estimated by the balancing of pleasures and pains. So 
completely have some psychologists accepted the canons (so- 
called) of Epicurus that most elaborate and pretentious cal- 
culations have been made and presented in the guise of alge- 
braic equations in order to set forth the quantitative relations. 
subsisting among these phenomena. Ill adapted as they seem 
to numerical estimation, there are mathematical Hedonists 
who deem them net intractable. As the result of their 
efforts, we have treatises on the ‘ Hedonical calculus,’ which 
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aim at setting forth the probabilities of happiness for various 
classes under prospective conditions of society. 

Ii would be unjust to suppress the fact that Hedonists 
assert the superiority of some pleasures over others. Few 
agree with Bentham that, the amount of enjoyment being 
the same, ‘pushpin is as good as poetry.’ Mr. J. 8. Mill 
has indignantly repudiated such teaching, and has given 
a nobler complexion to Utilitarianism by discriminating 
pleasures according to their quality, assigning to those of the 
intellect and of benevolence a rank higher than to those of 
sense. This, though just, seems inconsistent with Hedonism 
proper, which can know nothing beyond the volume and 
cuteness of these feelings. 

Opinions are divided as to whether men in general can 
attain to pleasures in number and intensity such as to 
counterbalance the undoubted and inevitable pains of life. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, the advocate of evolutional ethics, in 
the form of ‘rational Utilitarianism,’ remarks that all Hedo- 
nists are agreed that the decision of the much debated ques- 
tion, ‘ Is life worth living ?’ depends upon the decision of the 
previous question, ‘Do pains exceed pleasures, or pleasures 
pains ?’ We do not agree with this ; but from both the optimist 
and the pessimist points of view, it is, of course, a truism. 
Now, Mr. J. 8. Mill may be regarded as a representative of 
optimistic Utilitarianism : he believed in the possibility and 
the likelihood of a progressive improvement in the human 
lot, of the diminution of privation and suffering, and of the 
increase of the means of general enjoyment. His reliance 
was partly upon the advance of scientific knowledge, and 
partly upon the efficacy of beneficent legislation. Mr. 
Spencer’s view of the future of humanity is equally hopeful ; 
and his anticipation rests, not simply upon ordinary empirical 
grounds, but upon confidence in what seems a quasi-transcen- 
ental principle—that of evolution. He must certainly be 
credited with optimism, since he looks forward to the time 
when people shall be so eager to promote one another’s 
pleasures that there will prevail a kindly competition for the 
privilege of rendering altruistic services, in which the very 
feeling of duty or moral obligation will at once and for ever 
disappear. Mr. Spencer, however, combines with his Hedon- 
ism, which is explicit, a scarcely consistent principle ; absolute 
ethics having, according to him, reference to the future 
development of human society into a form so perfect as to be 
succeeded only by dissipation and annihilation. With this 
principle the promotion of pleasure is complicated in such a 
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manner as to impart some ambiguity to the doctrine of the 
‘Data of Ethics.’ On the whole, it seems that, in the view 
of the author, the two tests are mutually confirmatory and 
practically coincident when the scale is sufficiently large. 

There is a modification of utilitarian optimism which 
deserves attention. Many inquirers into the position and 
prospects of our race, who believe that only a preponderance 
of pleasure can render life worth living, are discerning 
enough to see, and candid enough to admit, that at the 
present time the misery of millions of men is such that it 
is doubtful whether there is not more pain than pleasure in 
the world. They are nevertheless persuaded that there are 
in existence and in operation moral and social forces which 
may be reasonably expected to effect, in the course of genera- 
tions, a great increase in the sum, and a great improvement 
in the distribution of pleasures. The two philosophers just 
mentioned incline to this opinion, which has been termed 
Meliorism, being that shade of optimism which cherishes a 
reasoned hope of better things for humanity. Mr. Sully, the 
chief exponent among us of the German Pessimism, is of this 
way of thinking. 

This first of the three theories of life makes morality to 
turn, as upon a pivot, upon the capacity of human nature for 
pleasure and pain. If we were not sensitive to these feelings 
there would be for us (upon this theory) no right and no 
wrong. That multitudes look upon life in this light is un- 
deniable; its interest for them lies in its opportunities for 
repeated and varied enjoyments; their aim is to live, in this 
sense, a rich, full life themselves, and, within limits, to 
secure such a life for others. The millennium they anticipate 
is a universal abundance of all manner of delights. To 
some superficial philanthropists, to some voluptuous writers 
of verse, and also to some very earnest philosophers, pleasure 
is the one thing worth living and working for. Virtue and 
religion may be good, but they are good because, and only 
because, they promote pleasure. Whether men generally, 
should they become intelligent Hedonists, will agree with 
the belief that a lofty morality is the surest path to pleasure, 
remains to be seen. If pleasure be the supreme good, there 
are and will be those who deem vice the nearer and more 
certain road to pleasure than virtue. 

Now, we contest this doctrine of morality, this theory of life. 

Utilitarianism is a part of that empirical philosophy, that 
phenomenism which, in the time of David Hume, rose like 
a tidal wave, and which has threatened to submerge the whole 
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territory of human thought and morals. If our individual 
feelings, our personal experiences, are the beginning and the 
end of all that can be called knowledge, and are the criteria 
of all virtue, then Hedonism is the only sound ethical 
loctrine; in fact, the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain are a law, a necessity. It may indeed be questioned 
whether, even in such a case, Hedonism could furnish any 
sufficient basis for the morality of disinterested benevolence. 
Certainly, amongst our feelings, the most interesting and 
- absorbing, and the most influential as motives, are those 
which partake of the nattre of pleasure and of pain. To 
‘our mind a somewhat indolent and ignoble tendency is re- 
vealed in the wide prevalence of empiricism in general, and 
of Hedonism in particular. However, the fact is plain, that 
the doctrine under consideration is a favourite theory of life. 
This may be owing to its advocacy by some well-known and 
‘listinguished thinkers, but perhaps even more to its accordance 
with a general profession of contented ignorance and indiffer- 
ence with regard to all that transcends our sentient nature. 

Of the many objections to be brought against this theory 
of life, we mention only two or three, ° which however are, in 
our view, conclusive. 

As a matter of fact, the end which hedonistic optimism 

‘cpresents as partially attainable now, and as certain of 
‘ttainment in the future, is not within the reach of man. 
suffering is as integral a part of human life as is joy; it 
cannot be eliminated. True, science is helping us and will 
further help us, to mitigate pain, to avert accidents, to 
supply in sufficiency the wants of the body. No doubt legis- 
lation will remove some inequalities in men’s condition, and 
will give some classes in some countries a fairer chance 
than is now accorded them in life’s conflict. But human 
life will always be a struggle, a discipline. The kind of 
trouble men must endure may vary. But the common lot will 
not be evaded. Life will not become a holiday promenade, 
and, if it should, it will be drearier than the conflict it will 
replace. The heart will not cease to throb in distress, to 
break in agony. Bitter grief, lonely desolation, anguished 
bereavement, the sense of misused opportunities and of 
vasted life, the decay of natural powers, the approach of 
Jeath—these, and a hundred other elements of distress, are 
ikely to last as long as our race dwells upon this earth, the 
Jumb and ancient witness to unnumbered woes. 

But if it were possible to inaugurate the reign of universal 
pleasure, it would not in the best interests of man be desir- 
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able. If it were practicable to fill the life of men with joy, 
an it be believed that this would be for the moral elevation 
of humanity ? If toil involved no weariness, love no sacrifice, 
public spirit and benevolent effort no disappointment, life no 
sorrow, is it credible that such a change would pr omote the 
improvement of human character ? What would, in such a 
case, become of the robust, heroie virtues ? Is there no mean- 
ing in Christ’s counsel that we take up our cross daily and 
follow Him? no virtue in the Divine appointment that we 
must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
heaven? Even in the state of blessedness, though the per- 
sonal contest with sin will have ceased, there may be room for 
sympathy, for compassion, for self-denying effort. We cannot 
tell. But we have here to do with life on earth, and surely no 
small part of earth’s discipline and culture arises from the 
endeavour to bear, patiently and cheerfully, the often heavy 
burden of duty; to fight the good, but always arduous, fight 
of faith. 

So far as we can judge, the purpose of God in the govern- 
ment of the world is not the prevalence of pleasure. It is an 
ignoble and irreligious view of human life to represent the 
eradication of suffering and the multiplication of enjoyments as 
the one great end of o opr probation, the one distinctive work 
of the virtuous man. “Saying this, do we lay ourselves open 
to the charge of asceticism brought by Bentham against 
those who reject his Hedonism ? By no means. Pain is no 
more an end than pleasure is; both have their place and 
their purpose in the order of the universe, in the government 
of God. What we oppose is the doctrine that these are the 
supremely important, the dominant, factors in the moral life 
of man. 

But there are some who think that pleasure, though 
secondary to the individual, is primary to society. This 
seems unreasonable. Who of us could acknowledge that his 
law in life was his own pleasure, however refined, intellectual, 
‘social ? Who would not shrink from bringing up his children. 
in the faith of the voluptuary? Who, by laying down the 
‘axiom—What I like, that is virtuous—would stigmatize him- 
‘self an Epicurean, a Sybarite ? Now, if pleasure be an ignoble 
end for the individual man to pursue for himself, how does it 
become a noble end when pursued on behalf of others? If 
we have a higher standard of conduct than pleasure when we 
consider our own life, why should we be content with the 
lower standard when we consider the life of others? If each 
one of us can conceive and pursue an object superior to plea- 
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sure, why not aim at that superior object in our general con- 
duct, and on behalf of all with whom we have to do? Surely 
it is wise and right to do our duty, to fill our station, to exer- 
cise our faculties, to endeavour to realize the purpose of our 
being, to follow our Saviour, to serve our God! If plea- 
sure comes—as come it may—in such a quest, let us take it 
with gratitude. If pain and disappointment and weariness 
come—and come they may—let us bear them with fortitude 
and resignation. In helping our fellow-men on the same 
upward path, we may be assured that we shall urge them 
to both joy and sorrow. But in the sacred name of human 
nature, and in the yet more sacred name of Him who made 
it, let us keep in the background, as of secondary interest and 
value, those phenomena of sentience which so many are repre- 
senting as the chief factors of life, and the supreme test of 
righteousness and virtue. 


II. The second of the three theories of life here referred 
to is that known as Pessimism—which, briefly explained, 
is the doctrine that this world is the worst of all possible 
worlds; that human life is of necessity evil, abounding in 
sufferings which more than counterbalance its pleasures; 
that there is no prospect of a radical amelioration of man’s 
lot; that non-existence is better than existence, and that 
the only tolerable prospect before us is the prospect of anni- 
hilation. The extremest pessimists, indeed, disbelieve that 
conscious existence, and consequently misery, will ever come 
to an end. 

This system has not in our country so firm a hold or so 
large a following as Utilitarianism. But in Germany, 
Pessimism has been expounded with all the imposing autho- 
rity of metaphysical ‘dogmatism, and with all the fascinations 
of eloquence. The writings of the leading pessimists have, 
during the last quarter of a century, been eagerly and admir- 
ingly read by a large circle of the educated. In Russia, not 
only is Pessimism professed by distinguished and popular 
literary men; it is the uniting and animating principle of 
large sects of discontented and fanatical peasants, who are 
possessed with a desperate hatred of human life, and who 
desire nothing so ardently as the extinction of the human 
race. In this country, a decided vein of Pessimism runs 
through the writings of many popular authors, showing itself 
in a cynical treatment of human nature, and in a desponding 
view of the future of society. 

Between Utilitarianism and Pessimism there is, it will be 
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observed, a point of resemblance, and also a point of opposi- 
tion. Both agree that pleasure is the one element of value in 
the conscious universe, that only pleasure can render human 
life desirable. But they differ in this: whilst the utilitarian 
deems a life of positive gratification possible to many men 
now, and probable for the human race generally in an im- 
proved state of society, the pessimist considers suffering posi- 
tive and inevitable, and happiness altogether unattainable. 
As the excess of pain over pleasure is great and certain, and 
as this follows from the very constitution of things, and is 
therefore an irremediable evil, life is, in the view of the 
pessimist, not worth living, is in fact hateful; so that the 
only resource for man—if that be left him—is to deny the 
will to live, and so to sink speedily and for ever into the 
undisturbed repose of the Buddhistic Nirvana. 

Philosophically regarded, this extraordinary system differs 
from Utilitarianism, inasmuch as the English system refuses 
to regard anything but feelings, and dismisses with contempt 
all metaphysical principles as fanciful and frivolous. But 
the very foundation of Pessimism is distinctly metaphysical. 
There is postulated a great, an omnipotent force, which is 
held to be the true reality (the Ding an Sich), underlying all 
the processes of nature and all the experiences of life. We 
should call this, not only the universal substance, but the 
cause of all things, adduced as their only and their all- 
sufficient explanation. In Schopenhauer’s universal ‘ Will’ 
(the word ‘ will’ being understood in a vague and wide sense 
altogether new), and in Von Hartmann’s ‘ Unconscious,’ we 
have presented to us by the metaphysicians of Pessimism the 
great principle of existence, and (what is a very practical con- 
sideration for us) the great cause of human misery. 

As a theory of life, the Pessimism of these two writers may 
be deemed one and the same. But metaphysically there are 
divergences so important that Hartmann can scarcely be 
called a disciple, or at all events a follower, of Schopenhauer. 
It is claimed by the admirers of the later pessimist, that his 
philosophy is ‘a higher synthesis of Schopenhauer’s alogical 
will and Hegel’s logical idea as attributes of the unconscious 
spirit.’ Hartmann’s One-all is indeed a marvellous concep- 
tion of the human mind: it possesses ‘ die unbewusst-iiberbe- 
wusste reflexionslos intuitive Intelligenz!’ As far as I can 
understand, Schopenhauer’s Will and Hartmann’s Uncon- 
scious may be classed together as denoting the great non- 
conscious Power which accounts for all things, and which is the 
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this Power, which embraces, controls, and explains all things, 
there is wisdom, but no consciousness; purpose, but no per- 
sonality ; authority, but no morality. At the root of all things 
is a principle of which we can only say, It is hyperphysical, 
incomprehensible, and irresistible. 

It may fairly be believed that these theories arose from the 

insatiable thirst for novelty characteristic of German philo- 
sophers, and as a consequence of the exhaustion of reasonable 
theories of knowledge and of-being. From the time of Kant 
onespeculation has succeeded another. But these specula- 
tions have usually assumed the supremacy of Reason, of 
which the universe has been regarded as the expression. It 
remained for the pessimists to enthrone un-Reason as the 
monarch of the world; and their doctrine, defying reason in 
principle, outrages reason in inference and detail. ‘The supre- 
macy of blind, unconscious un-Reason, when sincerely held, 
goes far to account for the ethics of despair. : 

Man is conscious within himself, not only of volition, but of 

active principles at work which are not always explicable. 
Analogy suggests to some thinkers the presence of a universal 
will in mankirl and in All things. This colossal force, rush- 
ing into all the forms~of being, is the cause to humanity of 
this life of inextinguishable desire, of ceaseless effort, of rest- 
- lessness, dissatisfaction, and misery. Acts of will come into 
conflict with one another, and the satisfaction of any one of 
them is impossible. The world is therefore full of discord 
and disappointment. And, however there may be partial 
and temporary alleviation of suffering in the exercise of intel- 
lectual, and especially of esthetic faculties, and in the 
cherishing of that sympathy which is based upon community 
in a life of inevitable wretchedness, the lot of man is ever and 
only a lot of woe. - If he seeks any good, the desire and 
endeavour are merely distressing ; whilst if, in any case, he 
gains the object of his quest, the result is merely disappoint- 
ment and ennui. 

Of course literature abounds with expressions of human 
misery, but in many cases they are the expressions of a 
passing mood rather than of a deliberate theory of life. Take 
the Latin proverb, ‘Homo homini lupus ;’ the sad verse of 
Petrarch, ‘Mille piacer non vagliono un tormento;’ the 
dismal summing-up of Voltaire, ‘Le bonheur n’est qu’un réve, 
et la douleur est réelle.’ These and similar apophthegms are 
transcended by Schopenhauer’s sombre, gloomy observations 
upon life. We may judge from these few samples: 

Life is because Will is, and the will of man to live is the 
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root of all evil.—All life is suffering (Alles Leben Leiden ist). 
—The superior knowledge of man renders his life more rich 
in suffering than that of the animals.—Human life is a battle 
in which defeat is certain, a voyage in which every mariner 
must be shipwrecked.—The life of man oscillates, like a 
pendulum, between suffering and weariness.—When we con- 
sider the suffering on this planet we see that the moon, where 
is no life, is preferable to the earth.—Accustom yourself to 
consider this world as a penal colony.—The world, and con- 
sequently man, are such that they ought not to exist (whence 
Schopenhauer gets this ‘ought’ is a mystery).—A man 
should not address his neighbour as Sir! but ts My fellow- 


sufferer! Considering life under the aspect of its objective 


worth, it is at least doubtful whether it is preferable to 
nothingness; and I would even say that, if experience and 
reflection could make themselves heard, it is in favour of 
nothingness that they would give their votes. 

The pessimist does not, indeed, deny that there are those 
who may be fairly said to lead a happy life. But, to use the 
language of a disciple of Hartmann, ‘the question with the 
pessimist is—(1) Has such a happy life really a higher value 
than pleasureless, but also painless, non-existence ? and (2) 
If happy life really is preferable to non-existence, what is the 
proportion of this self-justified existence to that which we 
may call unjustified, as not including a greater amount of 
pleasure than of pain? To the philosopher existence is not 
more reasonable, has no higher value, than non-existence ; 
existence can become superior to non-existence only by its 
content.’ Evidently this critic intends to imply a pessimistic 
answer to both his questions. 

We see at once that such a view of human life is altogether 
inconsistent with belief in an all-wise and benevolent Creator. 
“The misery which fills the world,’ says Schopenhauer, 
‘ protests aloud against the hypothesis of a perfect work due 
to a Being absolutely wise and good, and also almighty. Ifa 
God has made this world,’ he blasphemously remarks, ‘ I 
would not like to be that God; the misery of the world would 
break my heart.’ 

In fact, Pessimism does not admit of religion. Religions, 
says the pessimist, are the daughters of ignorance, and can- 
not long survive their mother. Every positive religion usurps 
the throne which belongs to philosophy. The philosophers 
will always be at enmity with religion. 

There is, however, an aspect of Christianity with which the 
pessimists are in sympathy, but they utterly misunderstand 
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the real significance even of this aspect of our religion. 
Schopenhauer says, ‘In the New Testament (as distinguished 
from the Old, where all things are ‘‘ very good”) the world 
is represented as a vale of tears, life as a means of purifying 
the soul, and an instrument of martyrdom is a symbol of 
Christendom.’ He approves of Christ’s denial of the will to 
live, and of the law of the Christian life as one of self-denial 
and mortification. But he altogether misapprehends the 
New Testament doctrine: neither sin nor redemption seems 
to have any place in his thoughts; he seems to consider our 
religion simply as favouring asceticism, as expressing the 
denial of the will to live. . 

Hartmann endeavours to explain a difficulty which must 
occur to all students of his system, viz., how it is that, not- 
withstanding men’s wretched experiences and hopeless pros- 
pects, they continue to exist and to propagate the species. 
Nature, he affirms, creates successive illusions by which man 
is cheated into unreasonable efforts and sacrifices, and into 
equally unreasonable expectations. First, she paints in 
brilliant and deceptive colours the joys of life, and persuades 
men to act as if existence were desirable. This imposition is, 
however, discovered, as experience teaches men the vanity of 
all earthly delights. It is speedily replaced by another. Na- 
ture holds out, to the imagination of the religious, the bright 
prospect of happiness and glory in a life to come. Christianity 

is especially useful in fostering this illusion. But this hope 
of future bliss is baseless, and rational men soon come to 
repudiate it. Nature, however, is not yet defeated. Those 
who are assured that this life has no happiness for them, and 
that heaven is but a dream, are deluded into labouring for the 
welfare of humanity. Much of human heroism is animated 
and sustained by this exhilarating hope. But, alas! the 
_philosopher—i.e., the pessimist—knows that no improvement 

in the condition of the human race can render life desirable : 
a preponderance of happiness is impossible. ‘The sources of 
suffering,’ says a pessimist, ‘spring from the very conditions 
of life. In fact, just in proportion as the different evils arising 
from passing social and political conditions are found to 
vanish will the fact become more and more evident that life 
itself is the worst foe of happiness !’ 

Thus the unhappy pessimist is robbed, one by one, of all 
his hopes of relief. Like Rachel, he ‘refuses to be comforted.’ 
The dense veil of Maja falls from his face, and he sees the 
stern reality. He is, because conscious, born to misery. 
Without present joy, without any hope, for the sake of which 
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he might strive with cheerfulness and suffer with fortitude, he 
is left without faith, save in the indissoluble connection be- 
tween consciousness and wretchedness; without relief, save in 
the gospel of despair. What remains to him? This only: 
to put an end to existence, and, with existence, to all the 
misery it involves. Annihilation is the only remedy, whether 
it be sought, as Schopenhauer proposes, in the denial by the 
individual of the will to live, or, as Hartmann prefers, by the 
affirmation of the will to live, until the whole race ‘shall be 
convinced of the necessity of the one remedy, and, by one great 
simultaneous resolve, the whole race may pass into uncon- 
sciousness. 

This modern German Pessimism is a revival of the theo- 
sophies of the East, whose fundamental axiom is the evil of 
life; of Brahmanism, which represents absorption into the 
supreme Spirit as the only prospect of release from conscious- 
ness and wretchedness; or, more exactly, of Buddhism, the 
great Oriental heresy which for more than two thousand years 
has held forth to suffering mortals the one only hope of 
passionless repose, or of unbroken, eternal unconsciousness in 
the long sought and hardly earned, but blissful Nirvana. 

Most singular is it that an age which has witnessed such 
brilliant discoveries in science, such dazzling achievements in 
mechanical arts, which has been signalized by the growth of 
popular knowledge and of popular liberties and rights, which 
opens up such prospects for mankind, and which is so 
peculiarly distinguished by enterprise, energy, and hopeful- 
ness, should nevertheless be willing to listen to the morbid 
sentimentality of Leopardi, the coarse philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer, the unblushing cynicism of Hartmann! Most 
singular that Englishmen in the nineteenth century should 
read with avidity the absurd revelations, offered as profoundest 
wisdom, by the author of ‘ Esoteric Buddhism!’ Most sin- 
gular that, for the sake of such food, men should turn away 
from the sweet and wholesome bread of life, tendered to the 
panes heart of humanity in the gospel of our Saviour Jesus 

hrist ! 

We can only attempt to explain the prevalence of Pessimism, 
as a theory of life, by observing how this age has given itself 
to the pursuit of material well-being and of sensuous and 
zesthetic pleasure as the chief good. If enjoyment, in what- 
ever shape, be deemed the one thing needful, the one thing 
worthy of the devotion of human powers, what will be the con- 
sequence? The fortunate, the sanguine, the superficial, will, 
if they theorize at all, advocate a utilitarian optimism ; 
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Pleasure will be their god, and its cultus their religion. 
Agnosticism and scepticism will naturally follow in their 
train. 

But in such a theory no rest and no satisfaction will be 
found. The Book of Ecclesiastes seems to have been included 
in the Sacred Canon for the express purpose of teaching us 
the vanity of Hedonism and the swiftness and certainty of 
the passage from Hedonism, in its optimistic form, to Pes- 
simism. Men may seek their swmmum bonum in pleasure, 
ease, power, or fame; but they will not find it there: for a 
wise God is the Ruler alike of the world and of humanity, 
and, for man’s truest well-being, has doomed all such efforts 
to disastrous failure. ‘He that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again.’ What wonder that the dissatisfaction, which 
ensues upon the quest of pleasure, should take the form of 
Pessimism? When pleasure is sought as the end of life it 
vanishes into a cloud. Then comes the sense of the hollow- 
ness of earthly joys. And with this comes a more poignant 
sentiment of the reality of earthly sorrows. Disappointment, 
weariness, and disgust prepare the way for the mournful 
theory of life’s essential wretchedness. Pleasure and pain, 
being the chief things, become the standard of moral value; 
when the vanity of pleasure is experienced, and when the 
reality of pain is felt with increasing sensitiveness, what is 
left, Optimism being ruled out, but the alternative theory of 
Pessimism? There is no duty, for the sentiment so called is 
merely acquired—inherited—association ; no virtue, for that 
is the name of certain proved means to pleasure ; no future 
beyond death, for consciousness is the function of organiza- 
tion, and with its dissolution is dissolved; no God, for the 
unconscious Force that rules the universe seeks no moral end, 
and administers no moral law. What can life give when 
pleasures fail but misery ? What can death bring when pains 
increase but welcome and eternal relief ? 


Must we not say that, of the two theories now explained, 
that of the pessimist rather than that of the optimistic 
Hedonist—the utilitarian, is to be most respected ? This latter 
seems to live in a fool’s paradise, whilst the former at least 
faces boldly what facts he is able to discern. From the stand- 
point of him who acknowledges only the phenomena of expe- 
rience, and who yields the supremacy amongst these to pleasure 
and suffering; from the standpoint of him who regards not 
merely the few favourites of fortune, but the human race at 
large ; from the standpoint of him who discerns no ground for 
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faith in God, for hope of heaven—from such a standpoint 
Pessimism does not, in our judgment, appear the more un- 
reasonable theory of life. 

And yet, it scarcely needs be said, this is not the theory which 
we adopt. We have scanned two methods of regarding, under- 
standing, explaining our existence, each of which has specious 
recommendations—warm adherents. Both harmonize with 
the philosophy which thinks of man merely as a series of 
feelings, ‘a thread of consciousness,’ rather than as a spi- 
ritual being, a conscious spark from the Divine, eternal Sun 
of the universe. Both are inconsistent with a religion which 
invests the Supreme Power in the universe with moral attri- ~ 
butes, with judicial functions, with fatherly purposes. It is 
then a great step which we take when, rejecting the two 
theories considered, and that upon both radical and ethical 
grounds, we proceed briefly to advance a third theory of life, 
which, in one word, is Christianity. 


III. Caristranrry.—It may be objected to the comparison 
now instituted that we are not warranted in treating Chris- 
tianity as a philosophy‘or as a system of theoretical ethics. 
Some deem it wise to keep religion apart from human science 
and human philosophy, and to leave Christians free to adopt 
whatever intellectual or moral system they approve, with the 
assurance that their spiritual life need no more be disturbed 
than their dogmatic creed by their scientific and philosophical 
convictions. It is doubtless an error to link any system of 
astronomy, geology, or biology to revealed religion, so that 
whatever affects our beliefs about natural science may perhaps 
imperil our faith. But there is no possibility of severing 
philosophy from religion. The inconsistency of human 
nature is indeed such that men are found believing incom- 
patible doctrines at different moments, and in what seem 
different realms of thought. But there are fundamental doc- 
trines of religion which Christians cannot consent to sacrifice 
to any philosophical scheme. The early Christian fathers 
seem to us to have been right in claiming the higher philo- 
sophy as harmonizing with the spirit of the Biblical, the 
inspired writers. We cannot deny, we ought not to overlook, 
the consistency, the comprehensiveness, the unity of our 
faith. Christianity teaches that Divine reason rules through- 
out nature, that Divine righteousness rules in the moral 
universe ; how, then, can it enter into an alliance with a 
system of materialism and atheism? Christianity treats 
the spiritual and responsible nature of man as the child of a 
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Divine Father and the subject of a Divine King; how, then, 
can it regard with cordiality a psychology which represents 
man as a series of feelings with no psychical unity? Chris- 
tianity teaches that there are moral relations between God 
and man, that sin is a reality, and redemption a revelation ; 
how can it accept an ethical system which teaches that right 
is an hereditary sentiment based on pleasure and pain, that 
conscience is the mirror of human government, that responsi- 
bility is merely liability to the inflictions of physical law ? 

It may also be deemed derogatory to our Divine religion to 
designate it ‘a theory of life.’ To call it this, and this only, 
would be to lay ourselves open to animadversion. Christianity 
is far more than this: it is a revelation of the supreme Father 
and of those eternal realities of which some are beyond man’s 
unaided vision. Still, I contend that our religion is a theory 
of life. If this were more generally acknowledged and more 
prominently taught, it would be for the good of society and 
for the removal of prejudice. There is a natural tendency to 
degrade religion into a mere arrangement between the great 
unseen Power and this dependent, guilty race of man. All 
religions and all schools of the Christian religion are prone 
to degenerate into beliefs or observances separate from the 
real moral life of man. Human sloth and superstition are 
willing enough to accept representations of religion which 
require merely the performance of certain observances, or the 
profession of certain creeds, and which leave their devotees to 
proceed in all the actions and relations of life just as if 
religion were not. Against such corruptions of Christianity 
it becomes thoughtful and earnest men to protest, however 
such protest may bring them into collision with the worldly 
and selfish. 

These objections iii obviated, supposing it to be granted 
that Christianity may justly be considered a theory of life, it 
remains to show in what respects it is superior to those the 
invalidity of which has now been exhibited. 

It is superior in its deeper and sounder metaphysical 
foundation. Christianity i is based in Divine, eternal reason ; 
and its theism is on this ground preferable to the agnosticism 
of the utilitarian or to the virtual atheism of the pessimist. It 
has been said already that our English Hedonists do not trouble 
themselves to seek any fundamental principle ; they take feel- 
ings as they find them, and base their calculations upon a 
comparison of one class of feelings with another. On the 
other hand, the German pessimists postulate a vast Will or a 
mysterious Unconscious as the metaphysical root of all phe- 
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nomena. Now, Christianity offers a deep and thorough 
explanation of a conscious, voluntary, moral life by assert- 
ing that there is a God who is Himself reason, righteousness, 
and love. It is conceivable and credible that God has made 
and ordered all things, and specially that He had a moral 
purpose in the creation of man and in the appointment of 
his life. Thus our religion differs, on the one hand, from the 
mere psychology of feeling, and, on the other, from the fanci- 
ful and irrational metaphysic of Pessimism. It possesses an 
immense advantage over both. The explanation thus given 
is indeed charged with anthropomorphism, with personifica- 
tion of the construction of human imagination. When we call 
the Supreme our Maker, our Father, our Saviour, our Judge, 
we are of course well aware that we are borrowing our terms 
from human relationships which very imperfectly express the 
reality. Ours, however, must be a human theory of life, and 
must therefore take form and shape in human ideas and 
human language. 

A second point of superiority distinctive of the Christian, as 
compared with the other theories of life, is to be found in its 
standard of right conduct. It is sometimes affirmed that, 
whilst utilitarians and pessimists have an explicit and in- 
telligible doctrine of morality, the standard of the Christian 
is vague, fluctuating, and intangible. If we reject feeling 
as the test of conduct, we are told that we have nothing to 
put in its place. Is this so? True, Hedonism has an 
apparently simple standard, but it is one far too simple to 
meet the necessities of the case. But the scheme of the 
Christian moralist commends itself by harmonizing in one 
comprehensive view the several aspects and relationships of 
human nature and life. 

We regard our own nature, and we perceive faculties and 
capacities with which intelligent purpose has endowed us. 
In the exercise of those faculties, in the satisfaction of those 
capacities, lies our true good—a good, if not irrespective of, 
still not determined by, the phenomena upon which the eu- 
dzemonist lays stress so disproportionate. The development 
and activity of the hierarchy of his powers, the perfection of 
his own nature, the realization of his own moral ideal—this 
is man’s aim, and here lies his well-being. 

We then regard our fellow-creatures and the universe which . 
our intelligence apprehends, and with which we are organically 
connected. As a rational being, man discerns a universal 
order, which is indeed too vast for his feeble faculties to grasp, 
but which he cannot question or ignore. His personal freedom 
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is mysteriously related to this sublime order, which summons 
and invites him to harmonious co-operation. Reason and 
conscience recognize the presence of moral purpose, of im- 
perative law, in the very constitution of things. In voluntary 
and practical adhesion to that purpose lies the fulfilment of 
man’s high and glorious destiny. 

Christian ethics require us to take yet another step. Our 
moral nature, our recognition of rightful, supreme authority, 
suggest and proclaim the Divine personality. No godless 
morality can permanently satisfy human intelligence. The 
soundest philosophers, from Plato downwards, concur in 
acknowledging and adoring that Being whose attributes are 
the highest wisdom and the purest goodness, and who is the 
Lord and the Lawgiver of the universe. I need not show that 
the light which Christianity sheds upon the government of 
God is unspeakably precious. It should be observed, -how- 
ever, that, to make use of our human language, the foundations 
of duty are laid not in the mere will, but in the reason and 
the righteousness of Deity. Any theory of life which leaves 
out of sight the moral authority, to which reference has just 
been made, is inadequate and unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, a just and sound view of ethics contemplates the ob- 
jective standard of right in moral law, and recognizes the 
moral reason, the conscience, the imperative of duty, as sub- 
jectively corresponding with that law, and thus constituting 
one harmonious whole. God speaks to us from without in 
the tones of right, within us by the voice of duty. 

A third point of superiority has now to be considered. A 
theory is not the work of pure imagination ; its validity and 
value lie in its correspondence with the facts it explains and 
co-ordinates. Since man combines with a speculative a 
practical nature, a theory of his life commends itself to our 
judgment, when the practice that expresses it is satisfactory. 
A theory of human life should not only look well upon paper, 
it should work. So regarded, Christianity is manifestly 
superior to the rival systems. 

However we may account for it, the fact is, that human life 
is such that man must both work and suffer. Now, the 
religion of Christ supplies better motives than can elsewhere 
be provided to energy and perseverance in labour, and to 
endurance in suffering. Utilitarianism has what is sometimes 
called its law, viz., Seek pleasure and shun pain! This is a 
precept which it is most difficult to put into practice, on 
account of the all but impossibility of foretelling the conse- 
quences of actions. It will often be interpreted as encouraging 
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vice rather than virtue. It is a precept which has in it 
nothing morally imper ative. Hedonism gives no explanation 
of the word ‘ ought;’ it has not even the right to say, The 

agreeable is that which ‘ ought’ to be pursued. As for the 
pessimist, it is evident that he can have no law of life, sine: 
his system requires the suppression of the will to live. 
Whence he derives his idea of moral obligation, cannot be 
shown. 

The Hedonist’s one motive to work is the natural desire of 
attaining pleasure and avoiding pain; he contradicts his own 
theory if he consents to toil except for these ends. Yet how 
much of our best work—the best work of the Hedonist himself 
—is undertaken and carried out with no reference, or no pro- 
minent reference, to these ends! The pessimist, on the other 
hand, works because he is urged to restless efforts by the im- 
pulse of the unconscious will. His philosophy mocks him as 
a slave, tells him he is a fool for his pains, explains that he 
is suffering himself to be used as the tool of nature, that he is 
acting altogether against his own interests. In accordance 
with such a view, we find vigorous and popular writers con- 
demning work as essentially evil, and commending a passive 
sentiency as the height of human bliss. 

Now, our religion represents effort as in itself good. Men 
may overtax their powers and suffer prostration and pain, 
but this is not of the essence of labour. True, there isa curse 
upon man’s life because of sin, which makes work what it 
would not be in a sinless world. Yet there is a soul of 
goodness in things evil. The true-hearted Christian shakes 
off the evil, as a strong constitution defies malarious atmo- 
sphere and resists the noxiousness of unwholesome food. He 
lives as one who deems himself ‘a fellow-worker with God ;’ 
he remembers that his Master has said, ‘Go, work to-day in 
my vineyard,’ and that Christ has encouraged him so to do by 
His own example, saying, ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.’ Thus his toil becomes his honour, and though he is 
not seeking pleasure, pleasure comes to him in the course of 
a diligent and self-denying life. 

But life is not all action ; it has its side of suffering. Now, 
pain, weakness, and mental distress are to the utilitarian 
the one chief evil which it is the first aim of a moral being to 
avoid. To the pessimist they are the inevitable lot of wretched 
humanity—only to be escaped by the door of death. Where, 
then, is the motive which can induce either of these to submit 
to the pressure of affliction with patience? Can the furnace 
burn away the dross from those who, when cast into the fire, 
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have no conviction that a moral and benevolent purpose is to 
be subserved by their experience ? 

But the Christian is supported when in trouble by beliefs, 
the force of which is practically proved before the eyes of 
every one of us in our daily observation. Suffering is to him, 
as to others, a mystery, but not a mystery utterly dark or 
unrelieved. Believing that the government of the world is in 
his Father’s hands, the Christian cannot but believe, and 
upon good grounds, that there is a benevolent purpose in pain, 
bodily or mental. Mr. J. 8. Mill considered that the physical 
evils to which men are subject are such as to preclude what 
some call the hypothesis of a God both benevolent and omni- 
potent. If benevolence: is simply a desire for the plea- 
sure of sentient beings, then it is clear that Mr. Mill was 
right. But if there are higher ends than pleasure in such 
case, this may be sacrificed to those; and this is actually 
so. If sin can be chastened and repressed, if faith can be 
elicited and hope inspired, if the mind can be drawn away 
from things seen and fleeting—ends such as these are worth 
some endurance to secure, and may well induce the afflicted 
children of God to bear the strokes inflicted by a Father’s 
hand, not for His pleasure, but for their profit. 

Life being thus regarded, not as a mere opportunity of 
enjoyment, but as a moral probation and discipline intended 
~ to secure a character in conformity with the attributes of God 
Himself, its experiences fall into their proper place. Chris- 
tianity avoids the shoals upon which Optimism and Pessimism 
alike are wrecked, and that by steering out into the deep and 
open sea of duty. Religion does not make light of pleasures 
and pains. These are divinely appointed elements in life; they 
are assigned both by reason and by Scripture their proper 
place as motives to human conduct ; but they are not, in 
the Christian’s view, the dominant factors in human exis- 
tence. Christianity is neither Optimism nor Pessimism. It 
cannot be optimistic, for it takes too just a view of the awful- 
ness of human sin. It cannot be pessimistic, for it regards 
all things as under the control of infinite righteousness, and 
as working together for good. By a sublime paradox our 
Divine faith summons men to virtue and holiness by motives 
which appear diametrically opposite. Christ encourages us 
by assuring us that His yoke is easy and His burden light, 
and He admonishes us by reminding us how strait is the 
gate, how narrow the way that leadeth unto life, and how few 
there be that find it! 

It only remains to mention the last point of superiority 
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claimed for Christianity as a theory of life. When we turn 
from the present to the future, the comparison instituted 
yields results even more favourable to the religion of Christ. 
It is well known that hopelessness is peculiarly distinctive of 
much of the irreligious thinking and literature of our day. 
Where the baselessness of a blind optimism is discerned, a 
painful depression casts its gloomy shadow over intellectual 
society. ‘There is, for those who are limited to strictly 
natural principles, no prospect which can cheer the heart or 
strengthen the hands of men. 

Human nature is such that it requires the stimulant of 
hope ; without this the strongest nature sinks— 


Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve ; 
And hope without an object cannot live. 


Pessimism certainly cannot supply this want. To hope for 
annihilation as a relief from wretchedness can scarcely be 
regarded as a very exhilarating motive, either for the labourer 
or for the sufferer. Yet this is the prospect offered by 
Pessimism. But it may be urged that the optimism of the 
utilitarian is an ethic of hope. The inquiry is suggested, 
Towards what is this hope directed? The utilitarian hopes 
that, by improved social arrangements, a fair amount of 
comfort and culture may be secured to men in general. If 
the promotion of the general enjoyment is not a lofty motive 
to action in the present, it can hardly be expected that the 
prospect, even were it less visionary, of a millennium of 
pleasure for those who shall remotely succeed us as tenants 
of this earth, can inspire heroic devotion, self-denial, and a 
cheerful submission to the many ills of life. The evolutionist 
hopes that the means of living and of bringing up their 
families may ultimately, through suitable adjustments, be 
acquired by all the members of the community, and even that 
all men may come to delight in helping one another to such 
ends by rendering voluntary services. True, evolution is to 
be followed by dissolution, and all that is of conscious life 
will, when the cycle is completed, be dissipated into elemental 
simplicity. Practically this prospect approaches that of the 
pessimist, who looks forward to a time when all men will 
concur in willing to live no longer, that human ignorance will 
outwit and confound the craft of nature, and defeat the 
malicious purposes which have wrought both consciousness 
and misery. 

Surely to state such hopes as the summit of human aspi- 
ration is to spurn them and (thank God!) to transcend 
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them. Our Christianity is a religion of hope, but of hope, 
observe, not the visionary product of imagination, but the 
offspring of reasonable faith. The prophetic Scriptures of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the New Testament are 
full of visions and of voices which are the earnest and 
promise of a reign of righteousness on earth, of a renewed 
humanity, of a Church which shall reflect the spiritual linea- 
ments of her Lord. Differ though Christians may with 
regard to the epoch, the dispensation in which, the agency 
by which, this incomparably glorious result shall be brought 
to pass—with’ respect to the prospect itself they are all 
agreed. They who believe in the rule of a holy and merciful 
Father have good ground for hope, ground in which hope’s 
anchor will hold, and so help the vessel to ride out the storm 
‘of time. The twofold prospect, which to the pessimist is a 
double illusion, becomes to the Christian a sober and confi- 
dent expectation. The future of earthly society, which to the 
eye of the calculating understanding seems so dim, is bright- 
ened by the rays which fall upon it from a higher than the 
earthly sphere. We believe that the crucified ascended Lord 
shall draw all men unto Himself, that He shall reign until 
every foe is beneath His feet, that man shall be the minister 
of God, and this earth, so long a province in rebellion against 
its Maker, shall become the scene of obedient service and of 
immortal praise. 

Further, be it observed that, whereas the view of hedonist 
and pessimist alike is limited by the terrestrial horizon, Chris- 
tianity disdains this boundary, and pictures a ‘new heaven 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ in which 
discipline shall merge into fruition, and faith be lost in sight. 

Promises and prospects such as these lend dignity, sacred- 
ness, power, and a Divine sweetness to this earthly life. 
They transfigure and irradiate the toil of the weary, the 
agony of the martyr, the patience of the saints. May we 
venture to say that those who are familiar with them, and in 
spirit feed upon them, can never be satisfied with representa- 
tions of human life, which figure man as a superior organiza- 
tion, and earthly existence as valuable because an opportunity 
for personal and social gratification and enjoyment! The 
meanest and least cultured Christian is by them assured of 
an inheritance which shall one day be possessed by the 
ransomed humanity, by the glorified Church of Christ. The 
truest, justest theory of life is, then, that which by its very 
nature expands and grows until it becomes also a theory of 
immortality. J. RADFORD THOMSON. 
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Art. III.—‘ The Offerings of the Dead.’ 


Amonea the many relapses to heathen custom of the wandering 
Israelites, as recorded in the 106th Psalm, it is stated that 
‘They joined themselves unto Baal-peor, and ate the offerings 
of the dead.’ * 

Probably few amongst us fully realize how tremendous a 
proportion of the world’s worship, in all ages, and in all countries, 
has ever been, and even continues to be, lavished on deceased 
ancestors. Next to the simplest forms of nature worship 
must assuredly rank that, not only of the great departed—the 
heroes who are exalted to the rank of demi-gods—but the 
human ancestors of every degree. 

Time would fail us, were we to allow ourselves a retrospec- 
tive glance over bygone ages, to note the place held by this. 
reverence among all the mightiest races of the earth. It 
may not, however, be without interest to take a rapid survey 
of some of its most striking features in this nineteenth 
century. 

We find it in the rude worship of African tribes, when 
the careless slaughter of a snake or a crow is sufficient to 
exasperate races who believe that under these forms their 
ancestors are guarding them from harm. And in many 
Pacific isles that reverence takes almost identical forms, and 
the fear of angering the dead, and the necessity of propitiating 
them, is a perpetual care overshadowing the living. 

To turn to the more elaborated systems of civilized man, 
we cannot but note how largely homage to the dead enters 
into the devotions of the living. Look, for instance, at India, 
and the Brahmanical teaching on this subject accepted by two 
hundred millions of our fellow-subjects. They are taught 
that no matter how good a man has been, if his funeral rites 
are not properly conducted, and his cremation is neglected, 
he becomes a malignant demon (unless indeed his remains 
should find their way to the holy river Ganges). The man 
who dies a violent death—by the hand of the executioner, by 
suicide, or by accident—and whose corpse is not rescued and 
duly honoured, becomes a Bhita, i.e., an evil demon. Should 
it be impossible to recover the body, his son ought to make 
an image of sacred kusa grass to represent him, and cremate 
that in his stead. 

Among the unhappy demon-spirits are numbered all those 
who have died without leaving sons to make offerings on their 
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behalf; therefore the ancient Vedas provided for special 
services of extraordinary length, and most intricate ritual, to 
be conducted by sixteen classes of priests. These continued 
for weeks, and sometimes even for years; their object being 
to obtain from the favour of the gods an unbroken line of de- 
scendants for three generations, in order to secure the proper 
performance of funeral rites. As every man was bound to 
secure the happiness of three past generations, so he himself 
was dependent on the three that came after him, and thus 
were seven generations ever linked together. 

In those ancient days, 500 b.c., ere cattle had become 
objects of worship, a cow was sacrificed at funerals that the 
dead might feast on the aroma, as doubtless the survivors did 
on the substantial reality; portions were also placed in the 
hands and on other parts of the corpse, which was then burnt, 
and the spirit was wafted upward on the smoke. Then for 
many days the family daily offered balls of rice at the place of 
cremation, that the germ of a new body might feed thereon 
and develop ; till this was accomplished, the dead was a rest- 
less, disembodied ghost, incapable of suffering Hell or enjoying 
Heaven. After this the ashes were collected in an urn and 
buried, and thenceforth periodical offerings of water and rice 
balls were offered, with prayers to all the dead relations of the 
three last generations, who then, as now, were wholly depen- 
dent on the living for the supply of all things needful to them, 
as well as for their deliverance from Purgatory.* 

In this nineteenth century the cow is of course omitted from 
the funeral offering, and cows’-dung is substituted, but multi- 
tudes of little earthenware saucers, containing all manner of 
good things, such as milk, honey, sandal-wood, betel-leaves, 
ete., are offered on a sort of altar, and the relatives draw out 
threads from their own garments and lay them on the rice- 
cakes, to symbolize the clothes which they would willingly 
give to their ancestors. The main feature of the festivals for 
the benefit of the Hindoo dead lies in feasting the Brahmans 
and showering gifts upon them, for whatever is given to these 
darlings of heaven counts as if given to the dead relation ; 
so the number of ceremonies required, and the number of days 
to which they are prolonged, are only limited by the capacity 
of endurance of the poor survivors. The Brahmans are sure 
to exact all they possibly can extract, and the sums thus 
expended by wealthy families are almost incredible. 

Every morning of his life a Hindoo performs acts of filial 


* For fuller detail, see ‘In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains,’ p, 188. 
By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto and Windus, 
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reverence before his domestic altar. He offers homage to his 
ancestors, and repeats his own genealogy. If he isa Brahman, 
he places his mystic threefold cord over his right shoulder, 
and as he pours out a libation of water he prays that the 
water consecrated by the merit of his sacred thread may be 
accepted by such of his deceased relations as have died with- 
out sons to offer for them.* 

From Brahmanism look to Buddhism—the faith of so 
enormousa proportion of the world’s population—and mark how 
important a place is accorded to the dead, whether saints or 
sinners. As regards the saints, we need not go further than 
Ceylon to find stupendous buildings erected over saintly frag- 
ments of poor dead bodies, and to see crowds of pilgrims, 
many of whom have travelled from far countries to offer 
costly gifts and reverent worship to the sacred relic. 

In the lonely forest depths we note from afar the summit of 
some huge dome of solid brickwork, and on a nearer approach 
find that it is surrounded by some wonderfully carved stone 
pillars and stairs, and everything to prove how unsparingly 
human labour has been lavished upon it; and then we learn 
that all this honour is bestowed on the collar - bone, or 
some other portion of a Buddhist saint. Butas to the reputed 
tooth of Buddha himself, its history, and the wars which have 
been fought for the honour of its custody, would fill a volume! 
Even at the present day the worship of the tooth is a strikingly 
picturesque scene, with surroundings of priceless, quaint ecclesi- 
astical jewels, and other temple properties, yellow-robed priests, 
gorgeously attired Cingalese nobles, richly caparisoned ele- 
phants, and graceful pilgrims, male and female, approaching 
in crowds, each bearing an offering of fragrant flowers carried 
high above the head, to be laid in adoration before the Holy 
Tooth. Gifts of more permanent value are not lacking, though 
the offering of costly jewels is less frequent than of yore. 

Far away to the North, among the mountains of Thibet, 
Buddhist relic-worship takes another form. On the death of a 
good Lama, t whose sanctity may allow reason to believe that 
he has attained to the Buddha-hood, or some approach to 
that exalted perfection, his body is burnt by his priestly 
brethren ; and the ashes, being mingled with clay, are worked 
up into balls, and then formed into sacred medallions, which 
are preserved in the temples with reverent care. All this 
seems natural enough, when we regard it as part of the 
system of a false creed. 


* For fuller detail, see ‘In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains,’ p. 575. 
By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto and Windus, t Ibid. pp. 488, 443. 
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But when we recollect how strangely similar to this is the 
practice of two great branches of the Christian Church—the 
Greek and the Latin—we cannot fail to perceive that here is 
something which we are wholly at a loss to reconcile with the 
simple teaching of Christianity as inculcated by its Founder. 
When we think of the hydra-headed martyrs whose heads, 
hair, limbs, fingers, even toe-nails, are treasured as priceless 
relics in so many different churches—of the miracles supposed 
to have been wrought by them—of the toilsome pilgrimages 
undertaken by the devout to enable them to worship and 
present their offerings before the shrine so richly endowed, 
and to claim the intercession of the dead ; and when we know 
that all this is going on around us at the present day, we feel 
that in no sense can ancestor-worship be said to have died out 
amongst us. 

Looking back to the days of Constantine, we learn that the 
veneration of relics was carried to such a pitch, that it was 
solemnly decreed in council that all altars beneath which none 
were found should be demolished, as a church without relics 
could not be consecrated. And even in the present day the 
Church of Rome requires that some holy tooth, hair, or nail, 
shall, on the consecration of every new church, be carried in 
solemn procession by the priests to the altar, and therein, in 
a duly prepared niche, shall be deposited by the bishop (who 
stands mitreless to receive that precious reliquary, and who 
may possibly hope that his own bones may some day receive 
similar honour). Having duly offered incense, he anoints the 
covering-stone with holy oil, and so seals the relic-tomb, 
while solemn anthems rise and prayers are duly said. 

Of the miraculous cures attributed to the virtue of saintly 
relics, even at the present day, it would be easy to multiply 
nstances ; but I wish rather to note proofs of a faith in the 
<fficacy of direct service done by the living to the dead, and to 
this my attention was recently forcibly directed by observing 
in a Roman Catholic chapel in England the following printed 
directions for the guidance of the worshippers : 


Let us Pray FOR THE REPOSE OF THE SOULS OF OUR Own ANCESTORS, 


For the souls of our friends and relations. 
For the souls of the rich. 

For the souls of the poor. 

For those who perished by pestilence, by famine, or in war. 
For those who are buried in unconsecrated ground. 

For those who lost their masses by the Reformation. 

For the soul of the oldest in Purgatory. 

For the soul of the youngest in Purgatory. 

Vor the soul which has been longest in Purgatory. 
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For the soul which has longest to remain in Purgatory. 
For the souls of those who are suffering from disobedience to parents. 
For those who are suffering for their neglect of the Holy Souls. 


A few days later my attention was again arrested by an 
article in a leading periodical on ‘ Purgatory and Modern 
Revelations,’* proving the wonderfully detailed teaching of 
orthodox Roman Catholic expositions on these subjects, 
founded on most startling special revelations to quite modern 
saints—chiefly women. 

On the strength of these, such writers as L’Abbé Louvet 
(author of ‘Le Purgatoire d’aprés les Révelations des Saints’) 
favour us with the most’ minute topographical description of 
this place of awful expiation. He describes its varied four 
regions—the place of unbaptized infants; the place where 
the pre-Christian patriarchs awaited the coming of the 
Lord; the Purgatory; lastly, the lowest depth of all—Hell, 
the abode of the damned. (By the way, some of these singular 
spiritual guide-books, e¢.g., ‘Le Liberateur des Ames du Pur- 
gatoire,’ repudiate as a damnable fiction the belief that the earth 
revolves round the sun’; as, were this the case, the lowest hell 
in the centre of the earth must periodically become the highest 
heaven, and the glorious sun would then become the centre, 
and consequently the lowest point, which must be the place of 
hell !) 

If it be deemed incredible that long-established scientific 
facts should be thus dealt with by teachers in authority, it 
seems quite as amazing that a multitude of highly educated 
Christians should, in this nineteenth century, be capable of 
teathing and believing such fictions concerning the Silent 
Land as are openly published in these treatises, which reveal 
in detail the very kind and degree of torture which souls of 
men (deemed on earth most saintly—Priests, Bishops, yea, 
even Popes !) are still undergoing, and from which they can 
only be rescued by the purchased masses—the alms and 
prayers of the faithful. 

Here, we learn, are myriads of unknown dead, held captive 
in realms of torture to expiate their temporal offences by ages 
of anguish, and we, while living in comfort upon the earth, 
may actually acquire for ourselves merit by the purchase of 
indulgences, which shall obtain the remission of a term of fiery 
punishment for some poor soul selected by ourselves. But 
the neglected soul for whom no charitable person buys indul- 
gences or masses must remain for unnumbered years in 
unspeakable pain, to work out his full sentence. 

* *Contemporary Reviev Octoler, 1883, 
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And then, too, in Purgatory, as on earth, ‘to whom hath, 
shall be given.’ It is shown to be a better investment to help 
to purchase the release of a good man, than merely to shorten 
the long term of suffering of a worse man, because the former 
will sooner enter the blessed realm, and in his turn plead 
with acceptance for those whose prayers and alms have 
helped to deliver him ! 

I felt it strange and sad to pass from Chinese temples 
(wherein are depicted with realistic horror all the tortures of 
the damned in the seven Buddhist hells) to the reception 
rooms for converts at certain Roman Catholic mission 
stations, where almost identical scenes of future torment 
adorn the walls for the edification and warning of the 
converts. 

There, too, we shrank from the cruelty of Chinese priests, 
in describing to mourners the agonies of their dead friends 
in the Buddhist hell, in order to extort money for their 
redemption. But what shall we say when we find Christian 
priests using the identical arguments for the self-same 
purpose, and describing by name the various sufferers whose 
exact condition has been witnessed by saintly dreamers—as, 
for instance, St. Francesca Romana, St. Lutgarde, and divers 
other holy women, some of whom had been canonized before 
their vision, and others in consequence of it; but all alike 
have beheld the suffering souls, and have been permitted to 
reveal to the faithful on earth their exact condition, in order 
to impel them to greater exertions on their behalf? Bishops, 
who had passed for righteous fathers of the flock, are beheld 
vested in chasuble of flame and fiery mitre, with burning 
cross in hand; and even most beneficent Pontiffs, who were 
supposed to have long ago entered into rest, are seen by these 
holy visionaries to be still enduring anguish unspeakable; as, 
for instance, when St. Anna Maria Taigi actually beheld the . 
soul of the venerable Pius VI. approach the gate of Purgatory 
after undergoing seventeen years of expiation, only to be sent 
back for a further term of punishment. 

Thus, too, did poor Pope Innocent III. appear to St. 
Lutgarde clothed in flames, and revealed to her that, as his 
punishment for three sins committed during his earthly pro- 
bation, he was condemned to endure the tortures of Purgatory 
till the Day of Judgment, and that in truth he had only 
narrowly escaped sentence to the eternal fires of hell. 

If by teaching such as this, offerings on behalf of the dead 
are extorted from our fellow-Christians, we need not wonder 
to find that the same yearning of the living for communion 
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with the dead, and for power to show them some practical 
love, does, in some way or other, take the form of worship 
and gifts, in what we call heathen lands ; and foremost among 
_ these must rank the Empires of China and Japan, in both of 

which Ancestor-worship is the dominant faith, which takes 
precedence of all others. 

In Japan, the recognized, national faith is Shintoism, the 
very essence of which is the worship of all ancestors, but, 
above all, of the Sun-Goddess, who was the direct ancestress 
of the first Mikado. Therefore, in granting State support to 
the Shinto religion, and observing all its festivals with mili- 
tary honours, the Mikado in person leads the devotions of his 
soldiers in worshipping—first, his own Imperial and Celestial 
ancestors, and, secondly, the military heroes who have been 
exalted to the rank of secondary deities. But throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, in the home of every Shinto 
family, tablets commemorative of its ancestors are honourably 
arranged on a ‘ god-shelf,’ before which the head of the house 
performs solemn acts of worship at evening and morning. 

In no other land, however, does ancestral worship hold so 
important a place as in China, where it permeates all life, 
and is found to be tenfold more potent for keeping the people 
in the bondage of the grossest superstition than all the 
countless idols in the land, inasmuch as it compels every 
man to be for ever looking backward instead of forward, in 
fear lest he should by any action offend his very exacting 
ancestral spirits. 

It has been well described as a most degrading slavery— 
the slavery of the living to the dead—a system of worship 
and sacrifices which must be offered ceaselessly, not from 
love to the departed, but solely to avert calamity should their 
displeasure be incurred by any neglect or departure from 
ancient custom. It is a system of fear which controls all 
social organization, affecting alike the Imperial throne and 
the meanest coolie, entering into every official act of the 
State and into every detail of private life ; in short, it is the 
system which has fossilized this vast empire, and holds the 
four hundred million people of China, frozen in its icy grasp. 
No matter what other religion he professes—Buddhist, Taoist, 
or Confucian—every Chinaman’s first duty is the care of sacri- 
ficing to his ancestors. This was the primitive religion of 
the land, and from it were derived the systems both of Taou 
and Confucius. Sacrifices were offered to deceased sages and 
shades of ancestors in pre-Confucian times, so it was only 
natural that the year after Confucius died, a funereal temple 
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was erected to his honour, and in it were buried his musical 
instruments, his books, and articles of dress which he had 
worn. By Imperial command, sacrifices were offered to him, 
and to this day one of the official duties of every city magis- 
trate and municipality, is, twice a year (at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes) to assemble at the funereal Confucian 
temple at three o’clock in the morning, and there slay and 
offer to the sage a whole cow, an ox, a goat, and a sheep, 
whose shaved carcases are placed upon stands in front of his 
tablets, together with ducks, fowls, and other trifles. The flesh 
of these animals is afterwards divided amongst the literary 
classes, who, even beyond their fellows, affect an overwhelming 
veneration for this ‘most holy ancient sage,’ ‘ the teacher and 
example for ten thousand generations,’ as they describe him. 

Seventy-two of the most distinguished sages of the Celestial 
Empire are honoured by having their monumental tablets 
ranged on either side of that of their Great Master, and receive 
a due share of reverence. The tablets are called ‘ Shin-wei,’ 
i.e., ‘ the place of the soul,’ suggesting the actual presence of 
one of the three souls which every Chinaman is supposed to 
possess. But considering that every great city in China has 
a Confucian temple, the souls must be capable of infinite 
multiplication. 

As concerns the mighty dead of more recent years, 
probably in the whole record of earthly worship there ig not 
a more remarkable scene than that in which thrice a year, 
as well as on occasional festivals, the Emperor, as Son of 
Heaven and High Priest for the people, enters the precincts 
of the roofless Temple of Heaven, to offer sacrifice on the 
Altars of Heaven and Earth. Here, on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, he formally acquaints the Celestial rulers 
with his new titles, while officers are despatched to the 
Temple of the Imperial Ancestors, there also to offer sacrifice 
and make similar announcements. 

In the grounds of the Temple of Heaven stands a circular 
building, having a triple roof covered with blue china tiles, 
to symbolize Heaven, and within it is a high altar, on which 
is placed a tablet bearing the title of Shang-te, the Supreme 
Being. On either side are set in two rows, facing east and 
west, the tablets of the Emperor’s ancestors, which (like those 
of all their subjects) are simply narrow, upright slips of wood 
about two feet in height, on which are inscribed the names 
and titles of the dead. These are supported by a finely 
carved wooden stand. coloured and gilt. 

At least three times a year (in spring, summer, and mid- 
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winter), besides special occasions, the Emperor, attended by 
a great multitude of his highest nobles, and by a choir of 
234 musicians and singers, here holds solemn service. The 
tablets are then brought forth, and arranged on the upper 
terrace of the great marble altar. Before each are placed 
abundant offerings of food, lights, incense, and three cups of 
rice-wine. Twenty-eight dishes of divers meats, fruits, and 
vegetables, are arranged in eight rows. These dishes consist 
of soups with slices of beef and pork floating therein, pickled 
pork and vermicelli, slices of pickled hare and venison, salt 
fish, pickled fish, pickled onions, parsley and celery, bamboo 
shoots, boiled rice and millet, sweet cakes of wheat, or buck- 
wheat, flour and sugar, chestnuts, water chestnuts, plums 
and walnuts. Nor are seasonings forgotten for this Imperial 
feast of the spirits ; pepper and salt, sesamum oil and anise 
seed, soy and onions, are provided. Asa pitce de résistance 
a whole heifer is offered as a burnt sacrifice, and beautiful 
pieces of silk and jade-stone are added to this holocaust. 

But a more extensive sacrificial banquet is offered to 
Shang-te, the Supreme Ruler, in whose honour cows, sheep, 
hares, deer, and pigs are slaughtered on the east side of the 
altar, and are then burnt, the smoke and flames conveying the 
sacrifice to the spirits in Heaven. As the idea of sacrifice is 
that of a banquet, and a banquet involves the presence of 
honoured guests, the Emperors formally invite their Imperial 
ancestors to come and share the feast with Shang-te, who 
thus receives honour by the act of filial piety which pays the 
highest conceivable homage to parents. 

Every detail in all this most elaborate ritual is ordered 
according to the strictest ceremonial law. A father is to be 
honoured by the same forms of homage accorded to Heaven, 
while a mother receives the honours due to the Earth. 
When pieces of blue silk are burnt in honour of Shang-te, 
and yellow, blue, red, black, and white pieces are burnt for 
the spirits of the planets, the wind, and the rain, three 
pieces of white silk are burnt in honour of the deceased 
Emperors. The quantity of valuable silk burnt on these 
occasions is truly lamentable to the economic mind! 

Equally remarkable are the ceremonials of the Imperial wor- 
ship in the Tai-meaou or ‘ Great Temple’ at Pekin, known to 
foreigners as the Temple of the Imperial Ancestors, which 
lies to the south-east of the principal gate of the Emperor’s 
palace, that is to say, in the most honourable situation possible. 
In its great halls are ranged the tablets of the last ten 
generations; Emperors and Empresses being arranged in 
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pairs, all facing the south. In secondary halls are stored 
the tablets of numerous persons of such distinguished merit 
as to entitle them to be spiritual guests at the sacrificial 
banquets. 

A complete set of offerings are presented before each 
Imperial pair. Husband and wife each receive three cups of 
wine, two bowls of soup, and a table and stool on which are 
laid suitable clothing. The Emperor, however, receives two 
pieces of silk, and the poor Empress gets none. She how- 
ever receives an equal share in some other pieces of silk, 
which are laid together with incense and lighted candles, the 
carcase of a pig, a cow, a sheep, and twenty-eight dishes, all 
of which are duly set in rows before the tablets of each 
Imperial couple. 

Then the Emperor, on his knees, addresses prayer by name 
to each of these his deceased predecessors, craving their 
acceptance of these expressions of unforgetting thoughtful- 
ness on the part of ‘your filial descendant, the Emperor.’ 
The musicians then sing hymns while the Emperor presents 
the pieces of silk, after which occurs a very remarkable cere- 
mony, which is also observed at the great services in the 
Temple of Heaven. A single voice chants the words, ‘ Give 
the Cup of Blessing and the Meat of Blessing ;’ whereupon 
officers appointed to this honour, present the Cup of Blessing 
and the Meat of Blessing to the Emperor, who partakes of 
each, and then again prostrates himself and knocks his 
forehead three times against the ground, and then nine times 
more to symbolize his thankful reception of these gifts. All 
the princes and nobles present exactly follow the example of 
the Emperor. The officer in charge of the Blessed Wine then 
places a cup before each of the tablets representing the Imperial 
Ancestors, both male and female, that all may share in this 
strange communion of the dead. 

Tn the course of this solemn service the Emperor is required 
to kneel sixteen times, and to knock his forehead on the ground 
»o less than thirty-six times. All his nobles are required to do 
Uhkewise. This is intended to show the exceeding importance 
ce! every act of filial piety, and to prove that the Emperor is 
indeed an example of virtue to all his people. 

Besides this great national temple, there is another Imperial 
Ancestral Temple within the precincts of the palace at Pekin, 
and also a temple at the tomb of each Emperor. But every 
family of any importance has its own ancestral hall, wherein 
are stored the tablets commemorating all their dead, and the 
whole country is thickly strewn with temples to the honour of 
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sages, saints, or heroes, all of whom are honoured in much 
the same way. 

The most casual visitor to China cannot fail to note the 
multitude of temples of this class, even should he pass un- 
awares by the ‘family mausoleums.’ But those who dwell in 
the land very quickly become aware how mighty and real an 
influence this ancestral worship exerts in every direction. 

For one thing, it is inextricably blended with whatever is 
understood by the term Fune Suur, that mysterious, intan- 
gible, but omnipotent something indescribable, which, like som” 
invisible spirit of evil, stands in the way, and effectually bars 
every effort in favour of progress and civilization. It meet: 
the missionary at every turn; it raises infuriated mobs t 
destroy the house which has been reared a trifle higher tha 
those around it, or to prevent the making of railways an¢ 
telegraphs, the working of mines, and a thousand othe 
dreaded innovations. It is the mainspring of that ultra 
conservatism which, like a mightily resistant breakwater, so 
stoutly wards off the inflowing tide of all modern inven- 
tions, practically declaring the only safe condition of exist- 
ence to be one of utter inertia, in which nothing old shall be 
disturbed, and nothing new attempted. 

What Fung Shui actually is, no one can exactly define. 
except that it has to do with the good and genial influences 
which are ever moving gently from the South, and also with 
the baneful influences which come from the North, and which 
may possibly be disturbed by any alteration of existing 
physical surroundings. It seems almost impossible for a 
foreigner to arrive at any exact understanding of this great 
overruling belief of the millions of Chinamen; yet no one 
can be many hours in China ere the term becomes so familiar 
as to make its solution a matter much desired. Apparently 
_ it has especial reference to the repose of the dead, and the 
influence of the mighty host of disembodied spirits upon the 
=" or adversity of their living human successors on this 
earth. 

As good a definition of the indefinable as can well be 
obtained, was given to me by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ningpo, who described the Fung Shui as being the Path of 
the Great Dragon, who rushes through the air just above the 
houses, spouting blessings in showers from his nostrils. He 
flies straight forward, unless by evil chance he should strike 
against any high building, in which case he turns aside at an 
angle, and so the houses beyond lose their share of his bless- 
ing. Hence the jealous care of Chinese house-builders lest 
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any one should build a house higher than his neighbour, and 
the singular uniformity of domestic architecture. Hence, too, 
the mystic adoration of the shadowy, indefinite dragon, which 
figures so largely in all Chinese art, literature, and religion. 
His image, carved and gilt, is twined around the ridge-pole 
of the temple, and peeps from beneath the eaves. In 
domestic art the awful head of the horrid dragon, and the 
hideous convolutions of his snake-like body and terrible claws, 
are sometimes shown in gorgeous embroideries and sometimes 
dimly revealed on the silken hangings on the wall—shadowy 
paintings in Indian ink, in which indications of clouds, waves, 
and flames, suggest the natural forces of which he has 
control. 
The same law which compels the dragon to move in straight 
lines regulates the movements of all spirits, consequently the 
erection of a new wall, or the pulling down of an old one, 
may prove seriously annoying to the living, as spirits thus 
turned aside from their course are apt to be vengeful, and to 
injure the first person they meet. Therefore, in order to 
secure protection from some spirit of undoubtedly high stand- 
ing, shrines are placed at all such dangerous corners, and 
joss-sticks are kept burning, and thus the higher spirit is 
‘induced to control his inferiors. 

Anything of the nature of a zig-zag is peculiarly puzzling 
to spirits; for this reason, those who have assisted in the 
murder of a female baby are very particular to carry it to 
the grave by a path of this description, so that the little 
spirit may fail in its endeavours to return to molest its cruel 
parents. This, too, is the reason why in Chinese houses the 
doors and windows are all placed irregularly, never facing one 
another ; and especially why we often see a meaningless- 
looking bit of wall placed just outside the outer gate, and a 
little larger than the entrance. It is supposed that the spirits 
in their flight will strike this wall, and instead of rushing in 
at the open gateway will turn aside. Of course, human 
beings have sufficient wisdom to walk round this wall, or 
fixed screen. 

Even making a wind-mill, or a water-mill, are points requir- 
ing much consideration, on account of their disturbing 
influences on air and water ; but when it becomes a question of 
making a railway, that is a far more serious matter, inasmuch 
as the whole country is thickly strewn with the graves of 
unnumbered generations, each of which has been dug after 
perhaps many years of consultation with the wise men, learned 
in all the mysteries of Fung Shui, by whose counsel the most 
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propitious spot has been selected to secure the happiness of 
the dead and blessing for the living. But the making of a 
railway would disturb all these, and turn adrift a host of 
homeless and unhappy spirits, intent on vengeance. 

Thus do fear and reverence for the Deceased Ancestors 
combine with the mysterious Fung Shui to form the ruling 
principle of all existence in China. They are the twin giants 
whose power all acknowledge, and against whom all resistance 
seems useless. 

So, then, we find that the first duty of the living is to shield 
the graves of ancestors from all disturbance, to protect them 
from the unfavourable northern winds, and to watch that no 
obstacle may be created which might turn aside from them 
the prosperous breath of the south. 

In order to be truly acceptable, the offerings to the dead 
should be presented by the nearest male relative, who should 
be either the eldest son or his heir. Should the eldest son 
die without issue, and his brothers have sons, one of their 
sons is appointed his heir, and succeeds both to his estates 
and to his filial duties. He may be a mere infant in arms, 
but at the sacred rites of ancestral worship he must be 
present as master of ceremonies. The main-duties which 
thus devolve upon him are, oft-repeated acts of worship at the 
tombs, and also before the ‘ancestral tablets, which represent 
the dead of many generations, and which are gathered together 
in a great hall. Sometimes he has duplicate tablets in his 
own home. 

But the spirits would be by no means satisfied with mere 
worship. They are hungry, and must be fed. In their new 
world they need clothes and houses, horses and palanquins, 
and all other things necessary to make life comfortable in 
this present world. So all these things must be transmitted 
to them, and the simple method adopted is to make paper 
effigies of every conceivable article, offer them at the tombs, 
and then make a grand bonfire. As the flames consume the 
gifts they are spiritualized, and made meet for the use of 
those who dwell in the spirit land. 

From his birth to his grave every Chinaman’s chief aim 
and end in life is this slavish propitiation of the dead. He 
may be, and very frequently is, cruel and undutiful to his 
parents while they live, but from the moment of their death 
he becomes an example of filial piety, not for their sakes, but 
for his own, as he believes that they would assuredly take 
vengeance on him for the smallest infringement of the accus- 
tomed ritual, 
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For this reason it is of the utmost importance to every 
Chinaman to leave a son, whose duty it shall be to offer the 
oft-repeated sacrifices which ensure the comfort of the dead 
in the spirit world. Sooner than leave no son to fulfil this 
obligation, he will, if possible, adopt one, otherwise his 
hungry spirit will be dependent on getting a share of the 
offerings which, three times a year, are made by the charitable 
public for the benefit of the destitute dead. It is, of course, 
necessary that the person thus adopted to perform the filial 
rites should be younger than the supposed father, and even 
where the interests of the empire are jeopardized by a slavish 
obedience to this rule, it is none the less rigidly adhered 
to. 

_ This was strikingly exemplified when, on the early death of 

Tung Chi, the late Emperor of China, who died without issue, 
it became necessary to select his successor to the vacant 
throne. In the interests of the empire, it would have 
appeared desirable that this honour should be conferred on 
some experienced and able statesman selected from the 
numerous adult princes. To this course, however, there was 
one insuperable objection, fully recognized by all concerned, 
namely, that the new emperor must necessarily be junior to 
the deceased, as otherwise he could not have offered the 
necessary ancestral worship. 

The only person capable of fulfilling this condition was a 
boy under four years of age, who was accordingly solemnly 
crowned Emperor, under the title of Kwang Su, and the 
affairs of the empire were once more committed to the care 
of the two Empress Dowagers, during a second long minority. 

However Chinamen may differ on other matters, such as 
systems of religion, social position, dialect, &c., this is the one 
point on which all the’ four hundred millions are agreed; it is 
the one faith which all alike hold in awe and reverence, and 
which is indelibly impressed on their minds from their earliest 
infancy. It takes precedence of everything. The man who 
holds the most important government office is not only 
excused for its neglect if he can show that he was engaged in 
’ gome ceremonial connected with his ancestral duties, but 
should one of his parents die while he is in office, he is 
actually obliged to retire from public life for a period of many 
months, no matter how critical may be the public interests 
thus sacrificed to am iron custom! 

Even judicial decisions are controlled by this strange faith. 
When a man js found guilty of a crime worthy of severe 
punishment, the magistrate, ere passing sentence, inquires 
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whether the parents of the culprit are living—how long it is 
since they died—whether he has any brothers, and if so, 
whether he is an elder or younger son. Should it be found 
that he is an elder or only son, and that either parent has 
died recently, his sentence will be very much lighter than it 
would otherwise be, as no magistrate would willingly incur 
the responsibility of subjecting a man to such imprisonment 
as would compel him to neglect these sacred duties. 

The Judge whose duty it is to pass sentence of death on a 
criminal must nerve himself to face whatever evil may be 
stirred up by his vengeful spirit—(probably he will make large 
offerings and apologies to the dead). But the fact of his 
having held this office precludes him from all chance of ever 
being raised to the high dignity of Prime Minister, as it is 
deemed unsafe to entrust such an office to one against whom 
any in the Spirit World may be supposed to desire vengeance, 
which might be accomplished by bringing calamity on his 
public work. 

As even the highest lines of political life are thus influenced 
by the belief in this all-pervading presence of the malignant 
dead, still more largely does it affect every individual exist- 
ence. Most of the sorrows of domestic life in China are 
traced to this source. The selfish anxiety to secure minister- 
ing descendants as early as possible leads to betrothals in 
extreme youth, which constantly result in lifelong misery. 
The little bride may prove childless, and the necessity of 
securing male heirs leads to polygamy, the fruitful source of 
domestic heart-burnings and quarrels. 

To this cause also is due the lamentation which too often 
greets the birth of a baby girl, whereas the birth of a son is 
the occasion of the utmost rejoicing, and on the yearly feast, 
known as ‘The Boy’s Festival,’ each family which has been 
so fortunate as to acquire another son during the previous 
twelvemonth, proclaims its joy by hanging up an immense 
paper fish, which floats from the roof. But no such welcome 
awaits the poor little baby girl, whose rearing must involve 
some outlay, for which her far-seeing parents can count 
on no return in the Great Hereafter. Kyven the woman who 
cannot crush her own maternal instincts so far as to consent 
to the murder of her new-born child, often wearies of the 
trouble of tending a baby which is so very unwelcome to its 
father and all its relations, so the poor little thing is cruelly 
neglected, and when it becomes sickly and wailing, it costs 
the unnatural mother few qualms to deposit the useless 
creature in the nearest loathsome Baby-tower, knowing that 
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her sympathetic neighbours will make no unkind comments 
on its disappearance. 

Thus it is that Ancestor-worship lies at the root of the 
appalling female infanticide of China—a practice about which 
chere is no concealment. It is fully sanctioned by public 

pinion, and the Baby-towers for the reception of the bodies 
of the poor little babies who are not considered worthy of 
suneral expenses are a hideous and repulsive reality, forcing 
themselves on the attention of whoever ventures on a quiet 
walk round the walls of a Chinese city—say, for instance, 
Ningpo, where the fragrance of the honeysuckle and wild 
jasmine, which adorn the grey walls, too often mingles with 
2 pestilential breath, which warns us that we have drawn 
near to one of these loathsome receptacles. From time to 
time a woman may be seen approaching alone, bearing a 
small burden wrapped in a bit of old matting; this she thrusts 
in at the high square opening, which is the only entrance to 
the tower, and so the unwelcome baby is disposed of. 

Amongst recent details of mission work in China, none 
appears to me more interesting, or more important, than the 
possibility, which now for the first time presents itself, of 
English ladies obtaining admission to the homes of their 
Chinese sisters, the wives of Chinamen of such high social 
rank as to be debarred from all intercourse with the outer 
world. These, consequently, are never reached by any foreign 
influence, but form a stronghold of bigoted conservatism, 
training their sons to the strictest observance of all forms of 
heathenism, and especially of such as appertain to Ancestor- 
worship. 

As a matter of course, this system is the greatest bar that 
could, by any possibility, be devised to check the adoption of 
Christianity. The Chinaman who confesses himself a Chris- 
tian, and refuses to perform the accustomed acts of ancestral 
worship, thereby consigns all his ancestors for the five previous 
generations to a state of perpetual beggary. He brings on 
himself the curse, not only of all the living (i.e., all his 
kinsmen, friends, and neighbours), but of all the omnipotent 
dead whom he is most bound to revere and to provide for. 
Strong indeed must be the conviction which, nevertheless, 
has already nerved so many earnest converts to endure a life 
of persecution, too often ending in martyrdom. 

There are not lacking instances in which parents, having 
- veason to suspect their son of a leaning to Christianity, have 
announced, as their only sure means of deterring him from 
thus disgracing the family, that, should he persevere, they 
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would forthwith commit suicide. By becoming a Christian 
he would, of course, be incapacitated for the performance of 
his duties at the ancestral altars, and would, consequently, 
become as useless asa girl. His life, therefore, would cease — 
to have any value, so his parents might at least have the 
satisfaction of vengeance by compassing his destruction, and 
no more certain method could be devised than by killing 
themselves. Such an act would be far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, for a son who so exasperates his parents as to cause 
them to destroy their own lives, is, according to the Chinese 
law, a murderer of the worst type, and as such, is subject to 
the severest penalty of death by decapitation. ° 

Such a penalty implies not merely the utmost disgrace to 
which a man can be subjected in presence of his fellows, but 
also a lot of sore punishment in the Spirit World, as, appear- 
ing there without a head, is a certain proof that the newly . 
deceased has been ignominiously despatched from earth, and 
so merits no consideration in his new state! Thus are the 
ancestors avenged on their unworthy descendant. 

Notwithstanding all precautions, the Spirit World does 
include a vast multitude of miserable beggar spirits, who 
have either died in war, or in far countries, or at sea, or of 
famine, and whose bodies have not been recovered, or who 
have left no relatives to sacrifice to them, or who, having 
relatives, are nevertheless neglected. All these are wholly 
dependent on the doles of the charitable, who three times a 
year contribute large sums, which they invest in din, or paper 
imitations of coins of divers value, especially of sycee, which 
are really large boat-shaped blocks of money. Is there not 
a strange similarity between this category of the neglected 
souls languishing in the Chinese Purgatory, or suffering from 
cold and hunger in the Dark World, with that list of forlorn 
dead for whom faithful members of the Church of Rome are 
instructed to offer prayer and sacrifice ? 

The real sycee is of silver, so these are formed of thick paper 
covered with tin-foil. So enormous is the consumption of 
this one article, that in every city thousands of women are 
employed in its manufacture, while thousands more, both of 
men and women, are engaged in producing the multitudinous 
other objects, chiefly of paper and cardboard, which are 
acceptable offerings to the dead. 

Very curious indeed are those triennial propitiatory sacri- 
fices, which are offered in every provincial city throughout 
the vast empire. Every family in every city must contribute 
to the funds which, by appeasing the spirits, shall secure the 
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public good. The idols of the city are brought out in highly 
decorated sedan chairs, and attended by a mounted bodyguard 
and a host of officials, and followed by coolies loaded with the 
offerings of the faithful, and by a crowd of penitents, women 
with dishevelled hair, and men chained and manacled in self- 
inflicted punishment. These are people who, suffering from 
some calamity, attribute it to the influence of some unknown 
-spirit, and thus plead for the interposition of the gods. 

For several successive nights, priests from all the temples 
parade the streets with torches and lanterns, displaying the 
paper-money and other offerings suspended from bamboos, 
and beating gongs, with maddening noise, to attract the 
attention of all the unfed spirits who may be wandering at 
large in the city, and for whom a portion of the general 
offerings are burnt at every street crossing, every road and 

- alley, all along the banks of the rivers or canal, and especially 
at all the bridges. And besides these public offerings, many 
persons burn large offerings at their own doors, to ensure the 
spirits giving them full credit for their alms, and so refraining 
from molesting them. And while all this terrible waste of 
substance is going on, the starving beggars find it hard to 

~- extract the smallest copper coin, wherewith to purchase a 
handful of rice to appease their hunger—for fear, not charity, 
is the ruling motive in all this display. 

Tam not sure if the benefits of propitiating ancestors ever 
rise above a negative prevention of evil. Judging from the 
prominent place occupied in every Chinese home by a corpu- 
lent image of the God of Wealth, and the daily worship 
bestowed upon him, I assume that he is the chief giver of 
good, whereas the object of the frequent propitiation of 
ancestors is to avert the ill-will which they are supposed 
to bear to the descendants who in any way neglect to provide 
for them. Consequently, should one of the family fall ill, the 
relations immediately offer sacrifice and worship before the 
tablets of their ancestors, deeming it probable that the illness 
is the punishment for some neglect. Should the sufferer fail 
to recover quickly, a wise-woman or spirit-medium is sum- 
moned, to tell them whether the offended spirit is one of their 
own ancestors, or some poor outcast beggar-spirit which has 
been neglected in the distribution of general charity. 

Should the spirit-interpreter reveal that the mischief is 
caused by the displeasure of a family ancestor, large quanti- 
ties of paper-money must immediately be burnt before the 
ancestral tablets. But if the mischief has been caused by a 
discontented beggar-spirit, the offeringis burnt outsidethe door. 

Should this fail to bring relief to the sufferer, the priests 
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are called in to exorcise the spirits, and guard the doors, that 
they may not enter again. If the sick man becomes delirious, 
it is supposed that a , demon- -spirit has carried off one of his 
souls, whereupon one of the family goes out, carrying a 
lantern to light the spirit back, and luring it to return by 
a peculiar, anxious cry. 

Every man is supposed to have three souls, one of which at 
death goes forth into the world of darkness to undergo trial 
and punishment at the hands of the judicial gods of Purga- 
tory ; the second soul remains with the corpse in the tomb ; 
while the third watches over the tablet which bears its name 
in the ancestral hall. Every large family has its own 
ancestral hall, quite apart from the family tombs. All 
round this hall are ranged shelves, on which stand rows of 
these tablets, representing many departed generations. 

The friends who desire to comfort their dead must there- 
fore make offerings on behalf of his three souls; so they must 
by turns visit the grave, the ancestral hall, and the Temple of 
— Hwang, the deity into whose jurisdiction the soul has 
passed. 

It is supposed that life in the invisible World of Darkness 
is a counterpart of that in this earthly World of Light. 
Every condition of life on earth is there reproduced ; from the 
Emperor down to the smallest official, each grade is repre- 
sented ; and the man who dies while holding any government 
rank receives similar standing in the spirit world. His wife 
retains her honoured position. Hence on the death of such 
an one, all the municipal authorities must of necessity go to 
worship at her tomb. The learned man who holds a literary 
degree is credited with the same in his new abode, and is 
entitled to the same relative respect as would be due to his 
rank on earth. (Considering that many students go up for 
examination again and again, year after year, till they die of 
sheer old age and hard mental work, it is satisfactory to know 
that their hardly earned honours do not end with this short life!) 

These are the happy and distinguished few. The mass of 
men pass away to become ‘spirits in prison,’ subject to all the 
pains and persecutions which the Chinese have such good 
cause to associate with confinement in their own most horrible 
prisons. From the moment of death the spirit is supposed to 
be at the mercy of beings answering to the very venal police 
and prison authorities of earth. These accordingly must be 
bribed freely to induce them to show mercy to the captives, 
and they include a whole army of detectives, attendants, door- 
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The latter carry out the decrees of the gods, and the punish- 
ments awarded to evildoers are only intensified editions of the 
tortures practised on thé living in Chinese courts of justice. 
In several Chinese temples I have seen a hall set apart to 
represent the torments of hell, and more repulsive chambers 
of horror could not possibly be conceived. ~ The penalties 
assigned for every form of sin are there exemplified by groups 
of dolls, supposed to be human culprits, undergoing every 
form of torture which the ingenuity of devils could devise. 
Some are being sawn asunder, having first been bound be- 
tween two planks; others are thrown into a rice-pounding 
mill and crushed; men are crucified, women torn to pieces 
by devils, some are devoured by hideous and repulsive reptiles, 
others thrown into cauldrons of boiling oil. There are devils 
with pitchforks to encourage such as shrink. from the very 
material sea of fire, and the whole hideous scene is overlooked 
by a gigantic and most repulsive image with blood streaming 
from eyes and nostrils, who is ever on the watch to seize the 
souls of the dying. 

Knowing, as we do, how many a poor Irish family will 
starve themselves sooner than fail to pay for the masses 
whereby the priests promise to obtain the liberation from 
Purgatory of some loved friend, we need scarcely wonder that, 
with such representations as these to stimulate the sympathies 
of the living, the Chinese priests, whether Taoist or Buddhist, 
herein find a most profitable source of revenue. For though 
it is considered to be almost a matter of course that the dead 
should have to undergo a considerable period of purification 
in Purgatory, their pains may be greatly modified and 

- shortened by the generous offerings of their descendants; and 

well do the priests know that, should the male relations in- 
cline to economy in this matter, they can extract large moneys 
by working on the sympathy and affection of the women. 

Consequently it is on the influence of the wives and mothers 

~ of China that the priests chiefly rely for the maintenance of 
their lucrative trade:in purgatorial pains, and until foreign 
ladies can acquire such influence with Chinese ladies as shall 
emancipate their minds from this priestly thraldom, the work 
‘of spreading Chffstianity in China will necessarily be slow 
and its difficulties well-nigh insuperable. There are ten 
- distinct hells for different classes of offenders. Those who 
have refused to worship at the tombs of their ancestors have 
their portion assigned in the third hell. Here, too, are 
geomancers who-have given a false opinion regarding the 
most suitable spot for a grave. And in the same company 
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we find ploughmen who, having heedlessly disturbed coffins, 
have failed to give them fresh sepulture. All these are sub- 


_ jected to agonizing torture ere being sent back to earth in 


the form of some hideous monster. In the first hell are found 
priests and nuns who having received money for repeating 
masses for the dead, have omitted to do so. Their punish- 
ment is imprisonment in a gloomy tower, where, by the dim 
light of a hanging lamp, they must ceaselessly read these — 
services aloud from books printed in the smallest type! __ 
When a man dies, the first care of his friends is to place at 
the door of the house a cup of cold water, a custom for which 
no satisfactory reason is assigned. Then a suit of really good 
clothes must be burnt, together with most of the dead man’s 
wardrobe—his boots and shoes, bed and bedding, opium-pipe, 
horses, houses, sedan chair, and any other possessions which 
he is likely to care to have with him, for he will require all 
these things in the spirit world, and his reception there will 
“be considerably better if he arrives well clothed than it would 
be should he appear in beggarly want. ; 
It is considered that genuine articles should be sacrificed 
for his original outfit, though paper representations are 
equally efficacious later. Jor the same reason it is most im- 
portant that all funeral arrangements should be the very best 
that can be procured; and the survivors often impoverish them- 
selves for years to provide what is considered a decent burial. 
The corpse must be arrayed in new clothes, with a cap and 
satin boots (such a dress as the deceased would have hired for - 
the day had he been going to attend a feast). The coffin, too, 
must be handsome and expensive. This, however, is so very 
important, that persons who can possibly afford it, purchase 
their coffins during their life; and the most acceptable gift 
which a dutiful son can offer to his parents is a fine solid set 
of ‘longevity boards,’ that they may have the satisfaction of 
superintending the making and varnishing of their own coffins ! 
In like manner, the provident Chinaman likes to secure his 
grave and that of his family during his lifetime. So a geo- 
mancer is’ employed, at a high rate of pay, to ascertain at 
what spot the Fung Shui is most favourable, and there land 
is bought, vaults are prepared, and a mound in the shape of a 
horse-shoe is erected above each grave. It is of the utmost 
importance to secure a spot well shielded from the baneful, 
blighting influences of the North, but fully exposed to all sweet 
influences from the South. Such a grave is so well-pleasing 
to the dead, that the prosperity of ‘the family holding such .. 
ground is almost assured. 
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But it does not follow that the dead will at once be carried 
to his rest in this nicely prepared grave. The priests and the 
Fung Shui professors do not allow their prey to escape so 
easily. The professor, whose long experience cannot be 
questioned, declares that the influences of air and water are 
unfavourable, so the coffin must be temporarily deposited in 
the nearest City of the Dead. 

I believe that these strange resting-places are found in all 
Chinese towns. I went to see those of Canton and Foochow. 
In each case I entered a walled enclosure, and, passing by a 
temple with gilded images at the gate, found myself in a laby- 
rinth of streets, arranged just as in a city of the living— 
streets of small houses, in each of which from one to three 
ponderous coffins are deposited, there to wait for months, 
perhaps for many years, till the geomancers declare the Fung 
Shui to be favourable. 

A large screen is set between the coffins and the door, 
doubtless to check the travelling propensities of the dead,” 
who, as we have seen, are supposed to have a fancy for 
moving in straight lines, and object to going round a corner. 

In the City of the Dead each little house contains an altar, 
with very poor altar vessels of the coarsest green pottery. 
Large silk or paper fruits and lanterns hang from the roof, 
and life-size paper figures guard the four corners of each 
room. In some there are really gorgeous state umbrellas of 
gold and coloured paper; in others, a complete apparatus for 
opium-smoking—but all of paper; at least these cities offer 
no temptation to thieves; even body-snatchers could find no 

rofit in their trade in China. 

For all these houses a monthly rent is paid. Sometimes, 
after this has continued for many years, and still the Fung 
Shui professor forbids burial, the survivors grow weary and 
stop payment. Then the coffins are removed to an outhouse, 
there to await permission from the authorities for burial 
somewhere on the barren hills which form the vast cemetery, 
all dotted with countless graves of the nameless dead. . 

Soon after death the priests come to perform a funeral 
service in the house of the deceased, which in the case of a 
wealthy man is all draped with unbleached cotton, curtains 
of the same hanging before the doors. The widows and other 
chief mourners wear sackcloth, with a head-dress of the same; 
whilst other relatives wear unbleached cotton. On the coftin 
tests an ornamental shrine containing the tablet of the 
deceased. In front of the coffin is placed a screen similar to 
those in the houses in the Cities of the Dead. Before this is set 
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along table laden with lighted candles, incense-sticks, offerings 
of food—dishes of sweetmeats and preserved fruits, heaped in 
pyramids; on other tables are arranged perhaps thirty bowls 
of all manner of meats, and an incense-burner. 

Half a dozen priests, some in yellow and some in black 
robes, chant prayers, while one periodically rings a small 
bell, and another incessantly beats a skull-shaped drum. 
Meanwhile a company of musicians keep up an intolerable 
din on divers unmusical instruments, and the women wail at 
intervals. The mourners make obeisance to the ancestral 
tablet, and burn incense-sticks before it. 

If the dead has been of such rank as to entitle him to such 
honours in the world to come, a whole company of life-size 
paper figures, representing mandarin attendants, are ranged 
in the outer court, some bearing the large scarlet umbrellas 
which invariably figure in the processions of great men. A 
cardboard horse and a fine model of a house are probably 
among the useful objects which swell the bonfire whose flames 
waft both attendants and goods to the land whither the dead 
has passed. 

For forty-nine days the mourning continues, and on every 
seventh day the women of the family assemble to wail 
piteously, while they rehearse all the merits of the deceased. 
About a fortnight after death the spirit is supposed to return 
to his old home, but instead of coming quietly, just to visit 
his relations, he is invariably escorted by a host of other 
spirits, who are exceedingly unwelcome to the living. Of 
course the priests, whether Taoist or Buddhist, are called in 
to exorcise the dead man’s new friends and drive them from 
the house. So for three days a grand ceremonial is kept up. 

The principal room in the house is stripped of its ordinary 
furniture, and is decorated with rich ecclesiastical hangings, 
embroidered with various symbols of which the spirits are 
supposed to stand greatly in awe. In the centre of this room 
the ancestral tablet is placed on a raised table, and all the 
relatives and friends of the family assemble to worship before 
it, seeking by most humble confession and humiliation to 
appease any anger which the deceased may feel towards them, 
and promising every sort of good deed in time to come. 
Meanwhile five, seven, or nine priests in gorgeous vestments 
march round the prostrate worshippers, chanting and bow- 
ing, and ringing their small bell. 

In a vacant room a table is set loaded with good things, 
and with chop-sticks placed all round it. When the family 
party are about to feed, the chief priest enters this room, and, 
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waving his staff of office, pronounces an incantation, and 
invites the spirits to come and eat, but desires them to do no 
mischief. When, on the third day, the ceremonies are con- 
cluded, he repeats his incantations, and, pointing to the 
north, south, east, and west, commands all the spirits to 
depart, and on no account to presume to disturb the peace of 
the family. As this injunction is accompanied by much beat- 
ing of gongs and a grand discharge of fire-crackers, the spirit 
guests are so much alarmed that they forthwith take flight, 
and the grateful family have to pay a very large bill for this 
priestly deliverance from their unseen foes. These days of 
mourning often involve an expenditure of many thousands of 
dollars. 

But their expenses are by no means to end with the seven 
times seven days; on the contrary, so long as there is a 
chance of extracting money from the survivors, so long will 
the well-known Oriental custom of ‘squeeze’ be carried on. 
Presently the priests will come with a pitiful tale, and con- 
trive to get a message conveyed to the widow or mother 
of the dead that their dear deceased is in a very uncom- 
fortable condition in the spirit world of darkness, and is likely 
to be made still more so ere long. 

Then the family, greatly moved by this sad revelation, send 
for the priest, and beg him to investigate the matter and 
see what can be done. In due time his reverence reports 
that undoubtedly the poor man must have been a greater 
sinner than they supposed, and that he lies bound in a place 
of torment. The only thing to be done for his relief will be 
to hold another three days’ course of meritorious service, 
on a more magnificent scale than before and at a heavier cost. 

The family anxiously inquire for what sum they can obtain 
such a service. The priest, having carefully calculated the 
largest sum he can possibly hope to extract, fixes the sum at 
(let us say) a thousand tael (the tael fluctuates in value from 
4s. to 6s.) The wretched family declare that it is impossible for 
them to raise such a sum. ‘The priest regrets their inability 
to do so, but reminds them of the sufferings of their relation. 
After a family conference they offer him half the sum. This 
is peremptorily refused. Presently they raise the offer to two- 
thirds. After much hesitation he agrees to undertake the 
work for that sum, though he states at once that it will be far 
more difficult to accomplish it. 

Again the chief room in the house is stripped and decorated 
with temple hangings. The monumental tablet of the sufferer 
is placed in the centre of the hall, surrounded by little idols. 
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Day and night a company of priests march slowly and solemnly 
round and round the tablet, chanting their litanies to an accom- 
paniment of ecclesiastical drums and gongs. Meanwhile many 
anxious friends assemble, and they and the priests must all be 
well entertained for several days at the expense of the mourners. 

Probably about the evening of the second day the principal 
priest present, sadly and solemnly announces to all present 
that after all these endeavours their poor kinsman is in the 
same sad plight, and that the authorities in the spirit world 
will on no account release him for so small a sum, so that, 
unless the balance can be raised, all that has been done has 
been in vain. ‘The afflicted family, if they really have no 
more money, now go forth to borrow it, and on their handing 
it over to the chuckling priests, the incantations are renewed 
with far greater energy than before—the bell rings more 
frequently, the drums are struck incessantly, the weeping 
family are wrought to a pitch of the highest excitement. 

This continues till the third day, when again the abbot or 
the chief priest present inquires of the spirits what causes the 
delay; and so he ascertains that the poor sufferer has been 
uplifted to the very brink of the pit, but cannot get out—that 
he is clinging to the brink in imminent danger, fully dis- 
charged by the real judicial authorities, but detained by the 
officials in charge, who will not let him go till they receive a 
bribe. This information fully appeals to those who know the 
customs of Chinese prisons, so the family never doubt its 
truth, but in frantic grief collect whatever jewels or other 
treasures they possess, and, carrying them to the pawnbroker, 
contrive to raise the sum required; whereupon the priests 
once more set to work, and about nightfall announce that the 
spirit has been released; whereupon a volley of fire-crackers are 
discharged and gongs are beaten frantically to warn the spirit 
to flee far away from the horrible prison. 

For awhile the family are left in peace, but they have no 
assurance that, should they increase in wealth, and become 
worth a second plucking, they will not be subjected to another 
revelation from the spirit world, which custom and public 
opinion would not suffer them to ignore. 

For the dead have no Heaven or Rest to which they may 
attain to be free from danger. There is no Lord of Justice 
and Mercy in the world beyond the grave. Theoretically the 
Buddhist may attain to a blissful Nirvana, but the four hundred 
millions of China believe practically that the departed roam at 
large in a realm where devils and demons rule, and where they 
are as entirely dependent on the gifts of their friends as are 
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the captives in a Chinese prison. Hence the obligation of 
Ancestor-worship. 

Certainly a man endowed with much forethought can make 
some provision for his own future comfort. The priests have 
considerately organized a bank for the spirit world. To this 
the provident may remit large sums during their lifetime, and 
can draw on the bank as soon as they reach the Dark Country. 
The priests periodically announce their intention of remitting 
money on a certain day, and invite all who have any to 
deposit to bring it. All who feel doubtful of the generosity of 
their next heirs accordingly come and buy from the priests 
as much as they can afford of the tinfoil paper money which 
is current among the spirits. It is an excellent investment, 
as for a handful of brass cash, altogether worth about one 
penny, they will receive sycee, i.e., the boat-shaped blocks 
of silvery-looking tinfoil, bearing a spiritual value of about 
thirty dollars. Paper houses, furniture, and clothes may in 
like manner be purchased and stored beforehand in the happy 
security that neither moth nor rust shall corrupt them, 
neither shall thieves break through and steal. 

When the depositor (probably a poor coolie or an aged 
beggar) has invested his little savings in this precious rubbish 
in the ecclesiastical bazaar, he delivers it to the priest, 
together with a sum of real money as commission. For this 
the priest gives a written receipt. All this din is thrown 
into a large boat. It is a framework of reeds with bamboo 
mast, and its sails and planking are of paper. When all the 
depositors have made their payments, the priests walk several 
times round the boat, chanting some incantation, then simul- 
taneously set fire to both ends, and the paper fabric vanishes 
in a flash of flame. 

The priests bid the depositors keep their certificates with 
all care, and give them to some trustworthy person to burn 
after their decease, whereupon the said certificates will reach 
them safely in the dark world, and they can draw their 
money as required. All this seems to be implicitly believed 
by a whole great nation, who in all other respects are prob- 
ably the most astute business race in the whole world. Such 
is the strange power of a grovelling superstition ! 

Here I cannot refrain from a slight digression—one east- 
ward glance across the wide Pacific—to note how singular 
are the analogies which exist in the funeral customs and 
beliefs concerning the Great Future in the Unknown Land, as 
held by races so widely different as these Yellow Celestials 
and the Red Indians of America. 
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The Indian, like the Chinaman, believes that as he is at the 
moment of death, so will he be throughout eternity. Brave 
or lacking that all-essential quality, young, middle-aged, 
or old, healthy or sickly, honoured or dishonoured, social 
standing and personal condition must continue unchanged 
for ever. Should he have had the misfortune to lose a limb 
or a feature in this world, he must for ever suffer the same 
loss in the happy hunting grounds, which are the sure 
destination of all alike, save such unfortunates as have been 
scalped or strangled in this world. For them no place is 
found in the happy fields. 

So the chief aim in life of the Indian is to scalp as many of 
his foes as pessible in this life, that he may find the fewer to 
trouble him in the life to come. ‘The Chinaman’s deadliest 
revenge is to commit suicide, in such wise that his enemy 
shall be accused of compassing his death, and shall be decapi- 
tated—an ignominous death which shall ensure his meeting 
with every possible indignity in the unseen world, a worse 
fate than simply being shut out thence. 

As social organization in the Dark World of the Chinese 
creed is simply an exact counterpart of life in the Celestial 
Empire, so the Indian looks to the happy hunting grounds 
as to an exact reproduction of life here, only omitting the 
possibility of death and affording larger scope for sensual 
gratifications. But there, as on the prairies of earth, he is 
subject to the same ruling passions — ambition, love, or 
revenge; and his life is liable to the same contingencies 
—the same hunger and thirst, accidents, wounds, and 
suffering. 

There he can hunt to his heart’s content, and eat the game 
he kills, and make for himself robes and coverings of skins 
and fur. He believes that all living creatures alike pass 
hence to the Elysian fields—fishes and reptiles, insects and 
birds, and every species of animal. So there is no necessity 
for his heirs to offer him gifts of food. But such things as he 
cannot make for himself in this world must be provided for 
him by his surviving friends, and great is the self-denial 
involved in the offering; for not only his own special property, 
such as his tin drinking-cup, his hunting-knife, tomahawk, 
the flint and steel which supplies him with fire (or in these 
modern days, the precious matchbox of civilization); but also 
the bow, quiver, and arrows, the gun and ammunition, the 
cooking-pot and kettle, which hitherto sufficed for the needs 
of all in his lodge, must henceforth be consecrated to him 
alone and fastened to boughs of the tree which (after long 
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consultation) has been selected as the fittest and most lucky 
resting-place for the dead. 

The Chinaman, immediately after his friend dies, most 
religiously burus the actual articles which were most useful 
to him in this life—his medicine-box, opium-pipe, his best 
clothes, and various objects which are equally useful in the 
world to come. Then, however sorely he must stint himself, 
he buys new clothes in which to dress the body, and plaits 
the long black hair in the accustomed tress, which is lengthened 
several inches by the addition of silken cord. The dead Indian 
is also dressed in the very best clothes that can be procured 
by his tribe, and his black hair is carefully combed and 
plaited in two long tresses, which are eked out with buffalo 
hair in lieu of silk, and for the same reason. His medicine- 
bag is hung round his neck, and from his girdle hang all the 
scalps he has taken in his lifetime, which shall secure for him 
an honourable reception in the land of spirits. His favourite 
hunting pony is then slain, that it may for ever carry its 
master to the chase; or if he bea big chief, many horses must 
be slain that he may not lack true Indian wealth in the new 
world. He does not, like the Chinaman, deem the action of 
fire necessary to waft the phantasms of horses, clothes, and 
money to the spirit world. . It is enough that these objects be 
dedicated to his dead body, and left beside it; their ghostly 
semblance shall surely be present with his spirit. 

Is it not rather difficult to realize that all this is no fiction, 
but the actual guiding principle of life to so vast a multitude 
of our fellow men and women? — 

I-haye on two different occasions chanced to be lodging in 
Buddhist monasteries in the province of Che-kiang, at the 
same time as several wealthy Chinese families, who had made 
pilgrimage thither, in order to have grand masses sung for 
the repose of their dead. At one monastery I found three 
distinct families, who had already been staying there for about 
a week. The charge for board and lodging was extraordinarily 
moderate, but the ecclesiastical expenses came to sixty dollars 
a day for each family ; i.e., £36 a day for the three families! 

Some of the ladies of the party talked freely to my com- 
panion, who was a member of the London Mission, and a first- 
rate Chinese scholar. They told her that they had paid for a 
similar series of masses in the previous year, and seemed to 
consider these periodical outlays as inevitable—part of the 
expense necessarily involved by the death of a kinsman. They 
had already been detained at the monastery for a week, and 
were uncertain when they might be permitted to depart. 
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There were so many priests in the monastery that it was no 
hardship for them to sing masses for the repose of the dead, 
at all hours of the day and night; and very strangely impres- 
sive were some of those highly ritualistic services, held in the 
semi-obscurity of the vast dimly lighted temples of the Goddess 
of Mercy, in the calm presence of the three gigantic gilded 
images of Buddha—all three exactly alike. 

In addition to such temple-services on behalf of the dead, 
there is one great festival which, above all others, moves the 
mass of the people. It answers to the Feast of All Souls, 
though the season fixed for its observance continues for the 
first three weeks in April. This festival is called Ch’ing 
Ming. During its continuance the whole population seems 
to be on the move, for every one who possibly can manage to 
do so visits the graves of his family in person; and as men, 
women, and children all go forth in troops, the ceremony 
partakes rather of the nature of a cheerful picnic. As in duty 
bound, some of the women weep and wail piteously on reach- 
ing the grave, but soon they help in the work of tidying it, 
and spreading the feast. Though certain sunny hillsides 
are pretty closely covered with picturesque horseshoe-shaped 
tombs, the graves are not crowded together in cemeteries ; on 
the contrary, they are scattered all over the country, wherever 
the chooser of lucky sites has decided that they should be placed. 

So family parties arrange for a day’s ‘ outing,’ and start 
from the crowded cities to travel over hill and dale, bearing 
the stores of good things, which happily their ancestors will 
only care to smell, so that they themselves may count on an 
excellent feast on their return home. The offerings which 
are so pleasing both to the dead and the living are carried 
on trays, or else in large flat baskets of split bamboo, slung 
from the ends of long bamboos which are balanced on the 
men’s shoulders. They include a variety of cakes, roast 
ducks, fowls, fish, and probably a pig roasted whole, or 
perhaps only a pig’s head with his tail in his mouth, which 
is symbolic of the whole animal. 

Of course the value of the offerings vary with the wealth or 
poverty of the family, but the poorest must provide some 
food, and some paper money, and invocations on yellow paper. 
In each family party one member is told off to carry the hoe 
with which to weed the grave; from it hang suspended many 
strings of paper cash and paper sycee, like little silver boats, 
representing fabulous sums of Celestial coin. Others carry 
samshu or sweet rice-wine in joints of bamboo, which are 
nature-made bottles ; and the paper semblance of all manner 
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of useful objects, such as paper trunks with separate great 
locks, likewise of horses, attendants, sedan-chairs, opium 
pipes, all made of paper, and writing materials, not forgetting 
incense and candles, for the dead are in the dark world, and 
require light. 

On reaching the grave, the ground is quickly weeded, and 
all is made tidy, except that it is strewn with the yellow 
papers. Then the master of ceremonies puts on a long blue 
robe, and an official hat with a red tassel, as worn by the 
literary class, and (the offerings being duly arranged before 
the tomb, on little dishes, and the spirits having been sum- 
moned by ear-splitting beating of brass-gongs and cymbals) 
he proceeds to read the liturgy appointed for this occasion, 
entreating the dead to guard and bless the living, to protect 
them from evil spirits, and to send them good things of all 
sorts. Then all the paper offerings are burnt, and the flame 
is increased by a moderate libation of rice-wine, which thus 
becomes invisible and available for spirit use. While the flames 
ascend heavenward all the family prostrate themselves, and 
strike their heads on the ground nine times. The ancestors 
having meanwhile absorbed the essence of the good meats, 
the hungry human beings are at liberty to pack them up, and 
carry them away, to be consumed at the family feast. ' 

Though of course this is a subject on which it is extremely 
difficult to obtain anything like accurate statistics, enough is 
known to prove that the sums annually expended throughout 
the empire in connection with these offerings to the dead are 
altogether astounding. In the first place the eighteen pro- 
vinces of the empire are divided into 1620 Hsien, or counties, 
and it is estimated that in each of these an annual average 
of eighteen thousand dollars is given as public charity for the 
destitute dead, thus making a total of thirty million dollars 
(£6,000,000), thus expended at their three annual festivals. 
Secondly, the population of four hundred million persons 
may be said to represent eighty million families, each of 
which expends annually on its own ancestors an average of 
a dollar and a half, making a total of one hundred and twenty 
million dollars. Further calculations of the sums expended 
in each province for the propitiation of the Hsien deities and 
the Foo deities, all on behalf of the dead, run up a grand total 
of a hundred and fifty million dollars, or £32,000,000 English! 

It must be allowed that these Offerings of the Dead, this 
never-ceasing burden of propitiating insatiable spirits, is in 
truth a heavy item in the annual expenditure of the Celestial 
Empire. C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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Art. [V.—Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs. 


Memoirs of an [x-Minister. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Mauuessury, G.C.B. Longmans and Co. 


TuesE volumes are scarcely destined to live, and yet they 
possess no little interest. Lord Malmesbury was not a great 
statesman, but he held important political offices; and he not 
only mixed in the best society in England and France for 
nearly half a century, but was intimate with many of the chief 
personages who have left their mark on the history of our 
time. During this long and remarkable period he kept a 
diary of all that he thought noteworthy in polities, in the 
affairs of the day, and in contemporary social life; and the 
present work is the faithful record of these varied and rich 
experiences. The book is deficient in thought and insight as 
a commentary on the mighty events which the world has seen 
in the last fifty years; and the author seems to have had no 
conception of the significance and the ultimate bearings of 
the revolutions and gigantic wars which have agitated the 
Continent and the United States from 1830 to the present 
time, and of the less striking but most important changes 
which have transformed England in the Victorian era. Lord 
Malmesbury, however, has described very well, and occasion- 
ally with a graphic touch, many incidents of this wonderful 
epoch; and his remarks on them, if never profound, are often 
acute, judicious, and shrewd. Nevertheless the real value of 
the work consists in its simple but life-like portraiture of 
many of the chief actors on the stage of Europe in a stirring 
and extraordinary age, and in its rapid, vivid, and telling 
sketches of the national and social life of the time, especially 
in the upper world of London and Paris; in this province the 
author has turned great opportunities to excellent account, 
and has proved himself to be a keen observer. Not the least 
interesting part of the book, we think, is the well-marked and 
very natural picture unconsciously drawn of himself by the 
author; with certain points of difference, it gives us a good 
idea of the English patrician of the ruling orders in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Lord Malmesbury as 
a statesman was not far-sighted; abroad and at home he 
was scarcely aware of some of the most important movements 
of the time; he disliked national and popular forces; he had 
many narrow and timid prejudices, and a courtly manner 
scarcely concealed in him the arrogant English contempt of 
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the foreigner. But he was an able administrator and a good 
man of business; he had a strong sense of the high place of 
England, and, when in power, bravely upheld her honour; 
and his sagacity, manliness, and sound judgment often made 
him more than the match of diplomatists more adroit and 
experienced, but less honest. In private life, like most of his 
class, he was essentially an English country gentleman; he 
spent his happiest hours amongst his ancestral trees and in 
the pursuits of the flood and field; but though he was highly 
accomplished and not ill-read, a certain vein of coarseness 
and rough humour may be traced in his sketches of life and 
manners. One peculiarity of his career must be noticed: the 
accidents of life brought him in close contact with the tradi- 
tions and ways of the old French noblesse, and with French 
society in many phases, and to this we may, perhaps, ascribe 
the number of somewhat scandaious anecdotes which form a 
characteristic feature of his work. These tales, however, are 
not told with the point and delicacy of the French style; they 
are usually blurted out in a downright fashion which reminds 
us that, refined though it be, the breed of Squire Western is 
not yet extinct, and is to be still found in our noble houses. 

The main object of his book, Lord Malmesbury tells us, is 
‘to sketch the three administrations of the late Lord Derby. 
and to notice the career of Napoleon III.,’ a personal friend of 
the author from youth. We shall glance at these parts of the 
‘Memoirs’ first, though we do not consider them of specia! 
value. The first Derby Government, as every one knows, was 
formed in February, 1852, the Cabinet of Lord John Russell. 
long in a shaky state, being unable to bear the shock of the 
rupture caused by the dismissal of Lord Palmerston. The 
new administration, if we except its chief, was composed o! 
men who had never had the discipline and experience oi 
office ; it was a selection from what had been wittily calle! 
the ‘fat cattle’ opposition to Peel, and Lord Derby had so 
little faith in its members that in 1851 he had refused to 
form a government out of such a set of followers. It con- 
tained, however, a man of genius, who had breathed new liie 
into the Tory party apparently destroyed by the schism o! 
1846, and whose energy, versatility, and parliamentary skil! 
had already made him a power in the State. Yet at this time, 
and for years afterwards, the Tories regarded Disraeli wit) 
mistrust— 

There can be no doubt that there is a very strong feeling among Con. 


servatives in the House of Commons against him. They are puzzled an‘: 
alarmed by his mysterious manner, which has much of the foreigner abou’ 
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it, and are incapable of understanding and appreciating the great abilities 
which certainly underlie and, as it were, are concealed by this mask. 


Lord Malmesbury, however, shrewdly perceived that, after 
the death of Lord George Bentinck, the supremacy of Disraeli 
was assured: ‘No one but Disraeli can fill his place. Although 
of perfectly different natures, they pulled together without any 
difficulty. It will leave Disraeli without a rival, and enable 
him to show the great genius he undoubtedly possesses with- 
out any comparison.’ 

The readers of ‘Endymion’ will recollect the jokes of Lord 
Beaconsfield at the first Derby Cabinet; the Great Duke, it is 
said, asked ‘who those people were?’ Lord Malmesbury 
records the gossip of the day— 


Lord Derby said to my wife: ‘I have been driving a team of young 
horses this morning; not one had ever been in harness before, and they 
went beautifully; not one kicked amongst them.’ All kinds of jokes were 
made in respect of our being such novices in office; and Lady Clanricarde, 
intending to quiz Lord Derby about the appointment of Sir John Paking- 
ton to the Colonies, said across a large table, ‘ Are you sure, Lord Derby, 
that he is a real man?’ To which he replied, ‘ Well, I think so; he has 
been married three times.’ 


Lord Malmesbury held the important office of Foreign 
Secretary in this untried government. His sole training for 
this arduous post, he tells us himself, was the accidental cir- 
cumstance that he had edited the correspondence of his 
grandfather, a diplomatist of experience and parts; he had 
only known parliamentary life in the calm atmosphere of the 
House of Lords, having never had a seat in the Commons. 
Two things, however, were much in his favour: being con- 
nected by marriage with the House of Gramont, he had 
the entrée of the best French society, and was thoroughly 
familiar with French ideas ; and he had been long intimate 
with Louis Napoleon, then being launched on his imperial 
career. These advantages stood him well in stead at a junc- 
ture when our relations with France formed almost the whole 
of our foreign policy; and it may fairly be said that, though 
he was made a butt for the sneers of the Whig Press, and 
though he gave no proof of conspicuous powers, he conducted 
with tact and real ability the delicate negotiations between 
the two countries as to the recognition of the Second French 
Empire and the title assumed by Napoleon III. We may say, 
indeed, that if not comparable to either statesman in mental 
gifts, Lord Malmesbury was perhaps a better Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at this peculiar time than Lords John Russell 
or Palmerston would have been—the hostility of the first 
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‘to the French Emperor might not improbably have led to 
war; the sympathy of the second with the coup d'etat, and its 
author, would not have been good for England. On the 
whole, Lord Derby was not in error when, on leaving office in 
December, 1852, he spoke thus of his Foreign Secretary— 


T have no hesitation in saying, with respect to the foreign affairs of the 
country, that we leave them in a much more satisfactory condition than 
when we acceded to office. . . . From first to last I have had no cause for 
anything but self-congratulation in having obtained in the Foreign De- 
partment the services of one who, without previous political experience, 
has brought to bear a diligence, ability, and good judgment on the affairs 
of that great department which reflect the highest credit on himself. 


Lord Malmesbury has told us little concerning the domestic 
policy of the first Derby Government, how it swallowed Free 
Trade when it could not help it, and tried to win votes by a 
‘No Popery’ cry. The cynicism with which its master spirit 
—Disraeli—tossed ‘ Protection’ aside when he found that it 
would not serve his turn, is clearly seen in the following 
letter— 

It is useless now to vex ourselves about the Protectionist rock ahead. 
If this section exist, it can do nothing until the financial statement is 
made. Every expression of opinion on their side will be suspended until 
they have heard our financial measures. I confess I have no great fear 
of them, and I think they and their constituents will be satisfied. 


Lord Malmesbury returned to his former post when the 
second Derby Administration was formed, on the fall of Lord 
Palmerston in February, 1858. France was again our prin- 
cipal trouble abroad, and the special experience of the new 
Foreign Minister proved of value once more to the national 
interests. The conspiracies of the French refugees in Eng- 
land had provoked and alarmed Louis Napoleon; the violent 
- threats of the Freneh colonels had aroused the jealousy and 

wrath of Englishmen ; and the House of Commons had dis- 
missed Lord Palmerston because he had been suspected of 
French sympathies. The two countries, in fact, were on the 
verge of war; and had our Foreign Secretary been rash or 
ignorant, a world-wide conflict would have perhaps followed. 
Lord Malmesbury’s knowledge of the Emperor’s character, 
and his attitude—firm and conciliatory alike—in his corre- 
spondence with the imperial ministers, averted a storm that 
seemed about to burst ; and in this matter he did good ser- 
vice to England, to France, and even to Europe. His policy 
in the following year, when France and Austria engaged in 
“war, the freedom of Italy being at stake, if not without self- 
respect and dignity, was less fortunate and cannot be praised ; 
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in truth, it revealed the want of insight and of real breadth 
of view characteristic of him. Fed on Tory traditions of 
1815-80, and unable to perceive the depth and power of the 
movement of Italy towards independence, Lord Malmesbury 
‘took his stand on the Treaties of 1815;’ and though the 
charge is untrue that he tried to stir up the passions of Ger- 
many against the French Empire, he did not conceal his 
Austrian sympathies, and he visibly inclined towards the 
Austrian cause, as far as was compatible with English inte- 
rests. As a general result he made Louis Napoleon a bitter 
foe of the Derby Cabinet, and alienated Italy for a time from 
England ; and yet he failed to gain the friendship of Austria, 
for he had plainly intimated that she need not expect assist- 
ance of any kind from this country. The following shows 
with what delight the representatives of France and Italy 
hailed the downfall of the second Derby Government— 


The discussion took place at half-past two, and the result was received 
with tremendous cheers by the Opposition. Azeglio and some other 
foreigners were waiting in the lobby outside, and when Lord Palmerston 
appeared redoubled their vociferations. Azeglio is said to have thrown 
his hat in the air, and himself in the arms of Jancourt, the French 
attaché, which probably no ambassador, or even Italian, ever did before 
in a public place. 


We transcribe this very remarkable passage respecting the 
Peace of Villafranca, and the means by which it was brought. 
about; the information is new to us, and, if correct, is ex- 
tremely curious : 


M. de Persigny after the armistice, by the Emperor’s order, went to 
Lord Palmerston, and said that the time had come for mediation, and 
suggested conditions—namely, Venice and its territory to be taken from 
Austria, not annexed to Sardinia, but made into a separate and indepen- 
dent state. There were other conditions, but this was the principal one. 
That Lord Palmerston agreed to this, and rode down to Richmond to tell 
Lord John Russell, who was equally delighted ; and that the proposal 
was adopted by him and sent to the Queen, who was at Aldershot, which 
occasioned some delay, That Her Majesty refused her consent, saying 
the time was not come yet to make these proposals as the fortresses were 
not taken. That, however, in the meantime Persigny had telegraphed 
the consent of the English Government to his master, who immediately 
asked for an interview with the Emperor of Austria, showed him Per- 
signy’s despatch, saying, ‘ Here are the conditions proposed by England 
and agreed to also by Prussia. Now listen to mine, which, though those 
of an enemy, are much more favourable. So let us settle everything 
together, without reference to the neutral Powers, whose conditions are 
not nearly so advantageous to you as I am ready to grant.’ The Emperor 
of Austria, not suspecting any reservation, and not knowing that the 
Queen had refused her consent to these proposals, which, though agreed 
to by her Government, were — by Persigny, evidently to give his 
NO, CLXI. 
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master an opportunity of outbidding us, and making Francis Joseph 
think that he was thrown over by England and Prussia, accepted the offer, 
and peace was instantly concluded. 


In the third administration of Lord Derby, Lord Malmes- 
bury held the Privy Seal, his strength proving unequal to 
the Foreign Office. In the absence of his chief he had to 
conduct the Reform Bill of 1867 through the House of Lords; 
and like almost all his party, he viewed it with distrust. He 
gives this account of Lord Derby’s attitude: ‘Lord Derby 
moved the second reading of the Reform Bill without a 
division, saying it was ‘‘a leap in the dark.” Peers on our 
side were averse to it, but, at a meeting of them, Lord Derby 
said he would resign if it were rejected.’ 

The well-known schism which led to the ‘ Six Hours’ Bill’ 
is thus described— 


The dissentients (Lords Carnarvon and Cranbourne) were now joined by 
General Peel, who refused to remain (he had dissented from the first), 
and in half an hour, at Stanley’s suggestion, they agreed to meet the 
M.P.s with a Bill founded on the £6 and £20 rating, to which the two 
agreed. This crude action exposed us to great condemnation and ridicule. 


Lord Malmesbury continued Privy Seal when, on the re- 
tirement of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli became Prime Minister ; 
and he held the office in 1868, and again from 1874 to 1876. 
He scarcely tells us, however, a word respecting the two 
Disraeli Ministries ; they are, in fact, outside the scope of his 
work. After the General Election of 1868, there was a 
rumour, at least, that the baffled Premier was ready to 
sacrifice the Irish Church, as he had sacrificed Protection and 
Tory Reform: ‘Big Ben called, and said he had heard 
that Disraeli wanted to throw over the Irish Church, but, 
finding that his colleagues would not go with him, was forced 
to resign.’ 

We shall not comment on the three Derby Governments : 
enough that they were mere makeshifts, and that whatever 
may have been the aims of their chiefs, they were unable to 
check the tide of progress. Lord Malmesbury gives us, in 
many passages, a clear idea of Lord Derby’s character ; but 
this only confirms the popular estimate. A man of rare 
gifts, and a high-minded noble, Lord Derby was a superficial 
statesman ; he thought politics rather a game of excitement 
than the most arduous of human callings ; and, on the whole, 
he was a splendid failure. The following anecdote is charac- 
~ teristic ; the time was the crisis of the Crimean war— 


Lord Derby returned to-day from Newmarket, so full of his racing 
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that he could think and talk of nothing else, and knew nothing of last 
week’s events; and when I alluded to our propositions at the Vienna 
Conference having been rejected by Russia, asked,‘ What propositions?’ 
evidently not having looked at a newspaper for the whole week. 


Disraeli, the real chief of these governments, does not show 
well in Lord Malmesbury’s pages. Lord Derby, like almost 
all the Tories, regarded him with mistrust for years; he made 
overtures at least three times to the Peelites, and even to 
Lord Palmerston, which would have made Disraeli a sub- 
ordinate ; and Disraeli, in turn, conspired against him. In 
everything, too, the scheming man of genius wanted true 
principle and had few scruples; it is curious to learn, for 
instance, that, in 1860, when there was every prospect of a 
war with France, the great ‘Jingo’ Minister of 1877-8 
actually opposed a vote for the national defence: ‘ Disraeli 
is against the loan for the national defences. If he opposes 
it in Parliament he is done for, both with his party and the 
country.’ 

The following estimate of Disraeli by Louis Napoleon is not 
just; but we may note how one adventurer described the 
other: ‘The Emperor’s opinion of Disraeli was that he ‘“ has 
not the head of a statesman, but that he is, like all literary 
men, as he has found them, from Chateaubriand to Guizot, 
ignorant of the world, talking well, but nervous when the 
moment of action arrives.”’’ 

We turn to the second of the topics deemed most important 
in these volumes. Lord Malmesbury’s acquaintance with 
Louis Napoleon began when they were mere youths, during 
the iron reign of the Holy Alliance. 


Here for the first time I met Hortense’s son, Louis Napoleon, then 
just of age. Nor would anybody at that time have predicted his great 
and romantic career. He was a wild harum-scarum youth, or what the 
French call wn crdne, riding at full gallop down the streets to the peril of 
the public, fencing and pistol-shooting, and apparently without serious 
thoughts of any kind, although even then he was possessed with the con- 
viction that he would some day rule over France. 


The acquaintance ripened into close friendship during the 
exile of the Pretender in England. We transcribe some details 
respecting the Boulogne fiasco of 1840, a failure, yet not the 
mere folly it seemed: ‘ The Prince was picked up by a 
steamer while clinging to a buoy a short distance from the 
shore. . . . Some of the party made their escape by taking 
forcible possession of horses belonging to some English 
gentlemen, but were pursued, and most of them taken. Some 
were killed by the soldiers after they had surrendered.’ 
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Lord Malmesbury visited Louis Napoleon when a prisoner 
in Ham, in 1845. A very interesting conversation followed. 
How different would have been the course of history had the 
captive’s overtures been accepted !— 


He confessed that, although his confidence and courage rémained 
unabated, he was weary of his prison. . . . He had, therefore, sent for 
me as a supporter and friend of Sir Robert Peel, at that time our Prime 
Minister, to urge Sir Robert to intercede with Louis Philippe to comply 
with his wishes (to accept the Presidency of the Republic of Ecuador), 
promising every guarantee for his good faith. ...I saw Sir Robert 
Peel, and related my interview and message to him. He seemed to be 
greatly interested. . . . That evening he wrote to me to say that Lord 
Aberdeen ‘ would not hear of it.” Who can tell how this decision of the 
noble lord may influence future history ? 


Even then the Napoleonic legend had an inspiration for the 
French soldiery— 


He gave me a full account of his failure at Boulogne, which he de- 
clared was entirely owing to the sudden illness of the officer of the day 
whom he had secured, and who was to have given up the barracks at 
once. The soldiers had recently been gained, and the prestige of his 
name in the French army was universal. To prove this, he assured me 
that the cavalry escort of lancers who accompanied him to Ham made him 
constant gestures of sympathy on the road. He then said, ‘ You see that 
sentry under my window? I do not know if he is one of mine or not: if 
he is he will cross his arms, if not, he will do nothing when I make the 
sign.’ He went to the window and stroked his moustache, but there was 
no response until he was relieved, when the soldier answered by crossing 
his arms on his musket. The Prince then said, ‘You see that my 
partizans are unknown to me, and so I am to them. My power is in au 
immortal name and in that only, but I have waited long enough, and 
cannot endure imprisonment any longer.’ 


Lord Malmesbury describes how the French Embassy was 
fluttered at the news of the prisoner’s escape— 


We dined with the Duke of Beaufort at Hamilton House, and as the 
party was sitting down to dinner I saw opposite to me Louis de Noailles, who 
was one of the attachés at the French Embassy, and said across the table 
to him, ‘Have you seen him?’ ‘Who?’ heasked. ‘Louis Napoleon,’ 
I replied. ‘ He is in London, having just escaped.’ De Noailles dropped 
the lady who was on his arm, and made but one jump out of the room. 
. . . [never saw a man look more frightened. 


The election of Louis Napoleon as President, Lord Malmes- 
bury foresaw, presaged the Empire. ‘He had an immense 
majority over General Cavaignac. This, no doubt, is the 
first step to the Empire. His name has acted like magic on 
the nation.’ 

As we have said, Lord Malmesbury’s thorough acquaintance 
with Louis Napoleon was of real value during the war panic 
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of 1852. He understood one feature of the Emperor’s charac- 
ter well. ‘He has no natural dislike of the English. Ever 
since I knew him he courted their society and imitated their 
habits. Twenty years ago, when he could not have been 
> playing a part with me—who had even less chance of being 
Foreign Secretary than he of being Emperor—he always said 
that his uncle’s great mistake was not being friends with 
England.’ 
It is curious to notice the mean opinion M. Thiers had at~ 
this time of the man to whom all France was rendering 
homage. ‘I sat .by Thiers, who, knowing that I was inti- 
» mately acquainted with Prince Louis Napoleon, asked me a 
number of questions about him, and ended by saying, ‘“ Je 
Vai beaucoup étudié de prés et de loin, et c’est un homme 
absolument nul.” ’ 
The Emperor was, we dare say, sincere when, in 1853, he 
spake thus to the author— 


As to Europe, the safety of the West depended on the alliance of 
France and England. He had been urged to join in a quadruple alliance 
against us as a focus of revolutionary doctrines ; but he refused, because 
he knew that if England were to sink, France must be sacrificed to the 
Northern Powers, and if his uncle’s prophecy respecting the Cossacks was 
not physically realized, it would be so morally. That even now Austria 
was the Czar’s valet, since he had saved her in Hungary. That although 
wearing different forms of government, as different men wear a different 
cut of coat—England, France, Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal all had 
the same foundation for their governments, namely, public opinion, and 
the will of the people more cr less developed, whilst the -other great 
European States and Italy had no law but the fancy of the divine auto- 
erat who ruled them. 


Notwithstanding, however, this fine philosophy, Lord 
Malmesbury had to write, in 1858, to Lord Cowley the follow- 
ing words. The French colonels were not mere vapourers : ‘A 
complete plan for the invasion of England by Admiral de la 
Graviére, made in 1857, is in my possession. It is satis- 
factory to know that they only meant to stay a week, and to 
be nearly sure that not a man would have returned.’ 

Three years afterwards, too, Lord Malmesbury added : 
\ | ‘The Emperor fears our aristocracy, whom he knows to be 
thoroughly English, and the most energetic of all the classes ; 
and he would like a government who would diminish our 
army and navy, and so weaken our influence abroad.’ 

Lord Malmesbury’s estimate of Louis Napoleon was sufficient 
; for a practical statesman. He saw that the French Emperor 

was not inclined to enter lightly into a war with us—nay, 
that he wished to be our ally; yet he perceived that he was a 
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possible foe, and he stood continually on his guard with him. 
We seek, however, in vain in this work for a comprehensive 
and profound view of the character of the imperial parvenu, 
and of the real meaning and aim of his policy. Louis 
Napoleon desired to stand well with us ; but this was because 
—he has himself written—a hostile England could combine 
three-fourths of Europe in a league against France, whereas 
if England was not unfriendly, France would enjoy the lead 

_of the Continent. This was his object in the entente cordiale ; 
and the game was on the whole successful until the ascendency 
gained by Prussia deprived France of her old supremacy, and 
relegated her to the second order of states. Yet, even as it 
was, under Louis Napoleon France and England were some- 
times all but at war, and no English statesman was able to 
place real confidence in our imperialally. For the rest, it waz 
the curse of Louis Napoleon that he was unfitted to carry out 
the system and to represent the power of Napoleon I.; and he 
fell, too, on times in which it had become impossible to enter 
on a course of violent conquest. The result was he was 
out of his sphere as the leader of a military empire. Succeed- 
ing to the Napoleonic heritage, he endeavoured to compass by . 
craft and scheming what his great uncle had won by the 
sword; and though his course was for a time fortunate, it was 
always tortuous, uncertain, shifty, and it ended in a tremen- 
dous catastrophe. This, we believe, is the true reason why a 
man amiable in many respects, and in private life an accom- 
plished gentleman, was as a crowned head in a false position, 
was distrusted in every court in Europe, and was scarcely 
pitied in his calamitous fall. 

These volumes contain details of interest respecting the last 
days of the Second French Empire. Lord Malmesbury 
ascribes the change made in the imperial system of 1869-70 
to the decaying energies of the Emperor. We believe it was 
due to the force of opinion. 


My impression as to his having given a constitutional government to 
France was that it was more the result of bodily suffering and exhaustion 
from a deadly disease, than from any moral conviction; and that he felt, 
as he must have done, that the life left him was short, and that ‘his son 
would have a better chance of quietly inheriting his throne under a parlia- 
mentary and irresponsible régime. 


The following, told by the Duc de Gramont, a near relation 
of Lord Malmesbury’s wife, and the luckless Minister of 1870, 
proves what, however, had been known already, that the ill- 
fated Emperor embarked in the war with Germany against 
his real purpose. 
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The Hohenzollern candidateship to the throne of Spain was abandoned, 
andthe Emperor was decidedlyidisposed to accept this announcement, and 
to patch up the quarrel. . . . Before the final resolve to declare war, the 
Emperor, Empress, and Ministers went to St. Cloud. After some discus- 
sion, Gramont told me that the Empress, a high-spirited and impressionable 
woman, made a strong and most excited address, declaring that war was 
inevitable ‘if the honour of France was to be maintained.’ She was 
immediately followed by Marshal Le Beeuf, who, in the most insolent tone, 
threw down his portfolio, and swore that if war was not declared he would 
give it up and renounce his military rank. The Emperor gave way, and 
Gramont went straight to the Chamber to announce the fatal news. 


We cannot help transcribing this touching account of the 
author’s meeting with the discrowned monarch. History will 
gravely censure Louis Napoleon; but ‘ sunt lacryme rerum '— 


On March 20, 1871, Louis Napoleon landed at Dover, after his captivity 
at Wilhelmshéhe, and on the 21st I went down to Chislehurst to see him. 
. . . After a few minutes he came into the room alone, and with that re- 
markable smile which could light up his dark countenance, he shook me 
heartily by the hand. I confess that I never was more moved. His 
quiet and calm dignity and absence of all nervousness and irritability are 
the grandest examples of human moral courage that the severest stoic 
could have imagined. I felt overpowered by the position. All the past 
rushed to my memory . . . as the man stood before me whose race had 
been so successful and romantic, now without a crown, without an army, 
without a country, or an inch of ground he could call his own, except the 
house he hired in an English village. I must have shown, for I could 
not conceal, what I felt, as again shaking my hand he said, ‘ A la guerre 
comme ila guerre. C’est bien bon de venir me voir.’ Ina quiet natural 
way he then praised the kindness of the Germans at Wilhelmshihe ; nor 
did a sifigle complaint escape him during our conversation. 


We pass on to what, in our judgment, is the most interest- 
ing part of this work. Lord Malmesbury’s reminiscences as 
boy and man extend over nearly seventy years; and his 
sketches of the aristocratic life of England and France from 
1830 are sometimes extremely graphic and good. Giving, as 
is fitting, the first place to royalty, the diary confirms in 
every respect the national estimate of Queen Victoria; it 
illustrates in a hundred passages the sound judgment, the 
high intelligence, and the pure domestic life of our revere’ 
sovereign. Even as a young girl, at the crisis of 1839, she 
showed the conception of her constitutional duties ever sinc 
displayed through her glorious reign. 


Sir Robert Peel had an audience of the Queen yesterday, lasting three 
hours. She received him very kindly, and said she would not concea! 
from him that she was much grieved at parting with her old government ; 
but she felt it was necessary, and the good of the country was her first 
object, superseding every other consideration whatever. She had perfect 
confidence in him, and would act fairly by him, and give him every 
assistance in her power to carry on the government. 
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Her Majesty is now an elderly lady, and a lifelong sorrow 
has left its mark on her; yet her contemporaries have not 
forgotten how joyous and brilliant she was in youth. Lord 
Malmesbury gives us two scenes of a court and city ball in 
those days— 


The minuet was danced very fairly, no mistake being made, the Queen 
being decidedly the best performer. After the minuet a quadrille was 
danced, after which we passed the Queen. . . . The ball to the Queen at 
the Guildhall was extremely amusing. People very ridiculous. The 
ladies passed her at a run, some curtseying, and then returning to stare 
at her. Some of the gentlemen passed with their arms round the ladies’ 
waists, others holding them by the hand at arm’s length, as if they 
were going to dance a minuet. One man kissed his hand to the Queen 
as he went by, which set Her Majesty off in a fit of laughter. 


A thoughtful observer cannot fail to note how, in the social 
changes of the last thirty years, the sharp differences of class 
have been markedly lessened. 

Lord Malmesbury seldom alludes to Prince Albert, but he 
does justice to the admirable tact and good sense of that re- 
markable man in his delicate and responsible position, He 
thus comments on the unjust clamour against the Prince in 
1854-55— 


The most absurd reports are rife concerning Prince Albert, and are 
believed by the public, even to that of his being sent to the Tower for 
unconstitutional practices. He is accused of writing letters to turn out 
Lord Hardinge and take his place as commander-in-chief, or at-least to 
share his power and patronage; of giving audiences to the ministers 
~ privately, and thus substituting himself for the Queen. Time will soon 
do him justice, and convince the world that no sovereign could have at 
his side a better counsellor. 


One of the most valuable parts of these Memoirs is the 
author’s account of the Napoleonic Court. Lord Matmesbury 
is perhaps rather hard on the parvenu ways of the Second 
French Empire; but he brings out clearly the tawdry 
splendour, the bad taste, and the social corruption of that 
glittering travesty of true royalty. His first party at the 
Tuileries left this impression on him— 


Although the banquet and establishment of courtiers and servants was 
as splendid as possible, there was a feeling in the air which impressed 
me with the idea that the whole pageant must be ephemeral. I cannot 
explain this sentiment, unless it was that I observed that the members 
of the household appeared not to have perfectly learned their parts; 
and also that having seen and known the Emperor for so many years in 
— a totally different position, his present one looked like a dream or a 
play. 
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The Emperor was, in private life, a gentleman, considerate, 
amiable, and a well-bred host; and the Empress was charm- 
ing in every respect. But the manners and tone of the court 
were bad. 


I returned to Paris in the royal carriage—a large omnibus—the party 
being M. and Madame de Morny, M. and Madame Walewski, and the 
two ladies-in-waiting, one of whom, Madame de Preux, an American, née 
Thorne, and the Duchesse de Morny, a Russian, just married, smoked all 
the way in the Empress’s face, notwithstanding her plain hints against 
the proceeding. She is much too good-natured to her entowrage, but 
enhances her singular beauty by the most natural gaiety and fascination 
of manner. The genre of the women akout her, with the exception of 
Madame Walewski, is vile. Their hair is dragged off their faces so tightly 
that they can hardly shut their eyes; and their scarlet accoutrements, 
jackets, cloaks, &c., as they happen to be very fair, made an ensemble 
indescribably unbecoming. 


King Victor Emmanuel, we venture to say, would not have 
dreamed of making this speech at Windsor, which he thought 
permissible at the Tuileries: ‘The King of Sardinia, who is 
here, is as vulgar and coarse as possible. He said to the 
Empress: ‘ On me dit que les danseuses frangaises ne portent 
pas des calecons. Si c’est comme cela, ce sera pour moi le 
paradis terrestre.”’ 

A lady of the Imperial House was seen thus at-a ball— 


The Princess Mathilde was there, dressed as an Indian, and had had 
her skin dyed brown. Her dress was of the scantiest, very décolletée, her 
arms bare up to the shoulders, with a narrow band by way of sleeve, 
fastened with a brooch. The body was slit under the arm to the waist, 
showing the skin. The drapery behind was transparent, which she was 
probably not aware of, as she had not dyed her skin in that particular 
place, and the effect was awful. 


Here is another sketch of the same kind— 


At a party at the Tuileries, Madame Korsakoff appeared in a dress cut 
almost down to her waist, looped up at the knee, and with a very long 
train. A gentleman happening to tread on it, she turned round very 
angrily, saying, ‘ Fichu maladroit!’ To which he replied, ‘ Madame, le 
fichu serait mieux sur vos épaules que dans votre bouche.’ 


The xepresentatives, too, of the Imperial Court in foreign 
countries were often ill-bred, and not fit for their exalted 
posts. Conceive what Louis XIV. would have thought of an 
ambassador of France and his wife behaving in a London 
drawing-room after this fashion— 


Madame de Persigny was late, as usual, and M. de Persigny came with- 
out her in a hack-cab, which is the way he usually goes out to dinner. 
. » » Madame de Persigny arrived in the middle of the first course in a 
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great flurry, her eyes evidently showing signs of tears. They exchanged 
a furious look of defiance, she eating her bread very fast as if to keep 
down her rage. . . . When the party broke up Count de Flahault handed 
Madame de Persigny to her carriage, and returned to us to say, ‘ Vous 
serez bien aise d’apprendre que l’Ambassadeur et Madame de Persigny se 
sont embrassés sur l’escalier.’ 


These volumes contain details of interest respecting many 
of the leading personages of the existing and the late genera- 
tion. Here is a sketch of Charles, Lord Grey, and his 
family— 


He was one of the most striking figures I ever saw, the very type of a 
grand seigneur and of an intellectual man. Whilst T was at Howick I 
was struck with two peculiarities of the family—one of which was that all 
the sons and daughters called their parents by their Christian names, 
‘Charles’ and ‘ Mary,’ which had a strange effect; the other was the 
taste of the whole family for argument. 


Lord Malmesbury is seldom just to Peel, and his criticisms 
on that great statesman breathe the spirit of narrow and 
selfish Toryism. He says of Peel in 1842-46— 


It is clear that he has thrown over the landed interest, as my father 
always said he would. . . . He came in four years ago professing to be 
a friend of the agricultural interest ; and having six months ago declared 
es that he would vote for the abolition of the Corn Laws, .. . he 

as now not only proposed the abolition of these laws, but . . . is throwing 
the country into the hands of the Radicals. 


The author, too, carps at Mr. Gladstone, describes him asa 
‘dark horse,’ with a sneer, and records with glee a disparaging 
remark of Lord Palmerston on his greatest lieutenant. This 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone forty years ago is curious—‘ He is a 
man who is much spoken of as one who will come to the 
front. We are disappointed at his appearance, which is that 
of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, but he is very agreeable.’ 

Lord Brougham is often ridiculed, and not without cause. 
We transcribe two characteristic anecdotes— 


Lord Brougham kept every one in a roar of laughter by the absurd 
things he said in his bad French. Amongst others, talking of the 
Princess Charlotte having run away from her nurse to her mother, he 
said, ‘Dans ce temps 1d j’ai passé un nuit avec Madame de Flahault, un 
nuit trés agréable entre elle et la fille du Roi’ Everybody was amazed 
at this speech, poor Madame de Flahault looked perfectly horrified. 
Madame de Lieven, with all her good breeding, could not keep from laugh- 
ing, and of course the rest followed her example. . . . Lord Brougham 
called, and, in his usual manner, fell on his knees before Lady Malmes- 
bury, kissed her hand, and then asked me if Louis Napoleon was not my 
son. 
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These memories of Lord Byron, if true, are strange, and 
are discreditable to the fine ladies of his day— 


Madame Guiccioli described him as having a very capricious temper, 
and with nothing of the passion which pervades his poetry—and which 
he was in the habit of ridiculing—in fact, with a cold temperament. ... 
It was surprising to see the number of letters written to him by women 
offering themselves to him on any terms. . . , They were mostly from 
English ladies. 


We quote two rather laughable stories about Lord Panmure 
and Sir John Pakington— 


After the ceremony (of giving the Victoria Cross), Lady Seymour, 
whom I met, told me that Mrs. Norton, talking about it to Lord Panmure, 
asked, ‘ Was the Queen touched?’ ‘ Bless my soul, no!’ was the reply, 
‘she had a brass railing before her, and no one could touch her.’ Mrs. 
Norton then said, ‘I mean, was she moved?’ ‘Moved!’ answered 
Lord Panmure, ‘she had no occasion to move!’ . . . Sir John Pakington 
is a very young man of his age, both in activity and appearance. A 
slight figure, he is generally to be seen on horseback, and always with 
spurs and dapperly dressed. I remember once his keeping us all waiting 
at a Cabinet Council. When at last he appeared, Lord Derby said, ‘ We 
have been waiting for you, Sir John.’ ‘I am sorry, my lord, but I was 
at Spithead.’ ‘Then,’ said Lord Derby, ‘I'll be bound there never was 
such a swell there before.’ 


The diary is not chivalrous as regards the fair sex. Lord 
Malmesbury is often hard on the late Mrs. Norton—‘ She 
talked in a most extraordinary way, and kicked Lord Mel- 
bourne’s hat over her head. . . . We found her very agree- 
able and amusing, but her beauty, her manners, and conver- 
sation are all of the most masculine character, and the latter 
is often coarser than even a man should use.’ 

He tells us this tale of the late Lady Beaconsfield— 


Mrs. Disraeli is a most extraordinary woman, both in appearance and 
in her conversation.... She was paying a visit somewhere in the 
country, when she met Lord and Lady Hardinge. It happened that 
Lord Hardinge’s room was next to the Disraelis’, and the next morning 
Mrs. Disraeli said to Lord Hardinge at breakfast, ‘Oh, Lord Hardinge, I 
consider myself the most fortunate of women. I said to myself when I 
woke this morning, What a lucky woman I am! for I have been sleeping 
between the greatest orator and the greatest warrior of the day!’ Lady 
Hardinge did not appear pleased. 


This work abounds in details respecting the eommon ex- 
periences of the author in the daily walk of his long life. 
This is a sketch of the country around his ancestral seat 
when he was in his teens ; the scene has been long reclaimed 
from the wildness of the past, and is now busy with the gay 
life of Bournemouth— 
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In this wild country black game was abundant, and in 1826 I shot an 
old blackeock on the very spot where St. Peter’s Church at Bournemouth 
now (1884) stands. This waste was a favourite resort and breeding- 
ground of the hen harrier, a very destructive species of hawk. ... In 
1830 there were not more than half a dozen houses and cottages where 
now one of our largest and most fashionable seaside places stands. 


Here is a reminiscence of the Eton of 1821—‘ There were 
several pitched battles in my day, in one of which young 
Ashley, a most gallant boy, was killed. . . . The Windsor 
and Slough coaches used to stop under the playing-field wall 
to see these duels.’ 

The south of England was, in 1830, in this dangerous 
~ caused by the old Poor Law and the depression after 
the war— 


My two brothers and I were sent for one night from Heron Court by 
the Ringwood magistrates, urging us to collect what force we could, and 
to repair there to stop the advance of a large mob marching from Salis- 
bury, and burning the corn-ricks of the farms on their way. . . . The 
next day our army of mounted farmers, gentlemen, and servants, and 
many tradesmen, met the rioters just beyond Fordingbridge, charged 
and routed them. 


The conduct of all classes on the question of Reform was 
very different in 1831-32 from what it has been in 1884. Lord 
Malmesbury describes the following outrage; but he and his 
order must not forget that abstinence from deeds of riot and 
crime is a proof of the real growth of popular strength— 


When the Reform Bill was thrown out by the Peers in 1831, Lord 
Tankerville voted against it. My wife and I accompanied him on his 
journey to Chillingham. . . . When we got to Darlington we halted for 
luncheon, and perceived a large crowd at the door of the hotel examining 
the crest on the panels, and apparently quiet, but we were hardly reseated 
in the family coach when a storm of stones assailed it, and a furious mob 
tried to stop us. 


These sketches remind an intelligent reader how immense 
has been the change wrought in England since the generation 
that saw the Great War. The political, social, nay, moral 
state of the nation has been largely transformed ; and a revo- 
lution, by no means similar, yet probably tending towards 
like issues, has occurred over a large part of the Continent. It 
is a marked deficiency of these Memoirs that the author seems 
to be unaware of the significance of these marvellous changes, 
and of the great place they will hold in history. 

Lord Malmesbury is approaching fourscore; yet it seems 
strange that he should have been intimate with an officer of 
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the Guard of Louis XV. The following reads like a legend 
of the past— 


Breakfasted with the old Duc de Gramont, my wife’s grandfather, who 
has been a ‘ garde du corps’ of Louis XV., and was on duty at Versailles 
on the day on which he arrested the Cardinal de Rohan, whose history is 
well known in connection with Marie Antoinette and the famous diamond 
necklace. . . . We afterwards drove with him to Versailles, and I never 
re j) spent a more interesting day, walking over this famous palace with this old 
ig f} man who had known it in all its former glories. . . . He showed us the 
or | room in which he had arrested the Cardinal, and amongst other places 
ll the immense flight of stone steps down which, when the palace was 

invested by the bloodthirsty mob in 1792,* he and his guards had to ride 
to save their lives. : 


pat These volumes, as we have said, contain an autobiography 
of the author. Lord Malmesbury, though at all times a Tory, 
was often a guest at great Whig houses; he was a welcome 
by friend at Howick and Bowood, and he remained through life 
nd | on very good terms with many chiefs of the Liberal Party. 
he | Lhere is nothing, however, peculiar in this: it is one of the 
nd | best characteristics of our ruling classes, that notwithstanding 
ed | political differences, they are not divided in private life—another 
proof of the good sense and kindliness which belongs to the 
true English nature. How creditable is this note from the 
a8 j veteran Palmerston to the author when first made Foreign 
rd Minister— 


~ My pear Matmessury,—I shall be happy, both on personal and public 
grounds, to give you any information which I ean give, and which you 
may think useful to you, with reference to the state of our foreign relations, 
and I will either receive you here, or call upon you, at any time most con- 
ord § Venient to you to-morrow. Your time is not entirely at your disposal; 
his § Mine is at my own command. I shall, therefore, wait your appointment. 
for § —Yours sincerely, PALMERSTON. 
ted Lord Malmesbury was an accomplished man, and for years 
nob | prominent in the best society ; but, as we have said, he was 
in some respects what Matthew Arnold has called a barbarian. 
He cherished through life the serene contempt of the foreigner 
use| which is a British tradition ; had a taste for seeing hangings, 
ion | pugilism, and the like ; was hard on women, and was not too 
ral | delicate with his pen. We have quoted a few of the scandalous 


be * This date is a mistake. Lord Malmesbury evidently confounds the attack 
rds | on the Tuileries in August, 1792, with that on Versailles in October, 1789. As 
, It | @ rule, however, the Memoirs are very accurate; besides this, we have only 
sms | detected one mistake of importance. Lord Malmesbury says that it was owing 
j to an objection on the part of Louis Philippe that Lord Palmerston did not 
3€8, } become Foreign Minister in 1845 (vol. i. p. 163), whereas it really wasowing to an 
objection of Lord Grey. The name of the late distinguished editor of ‘The 
sms Times’ is not correctly spelled, but this is, no doubt, an error of the Press 5 
(vol. ii, 192). 
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anecdotes of which there are dozens in these volumes; we 
add one as we close these remarks— 


The trial of Lord Melbourne came on to-day, and, in spite of strong 
evidence against him, the jury gave their verdict in his favour. Mrs, 
Norton must consider herself very fortunate in being let off so easily. 
All the Whigs are in raptures, which provoked an old Tory to say that 
‘he really couldn’t see why Lord Melbourne should be so triumphant at 
the verdict given, asit had been proved that he had had more opportunities 
than any man ever had before, and had made no use of them.’ 


There is much humour in the following— 


We went to Chillingham Castle, where Mr. Burrell, a clergyman, told 
us the story of a little girl at his school, who was asked what the outward [. 
and visible sign in baptism was; to which she replied, ‘The baby.’ Also 
Lady Goderich’s little daughter, who, seeing her mother was very uncom- 
fortable before the birth of her children, said ‘she was determined to have 
all her children before she married, and enjoy herself afterwards.’ ... 
We dined with the Hardwickes, and met Lord Clarendon, who told us 
some amusing stories of the sayings of the Americans at Rome. One 
lady, who lived in the Via Babuino, near a Jesuit propaganda college, 
said, ‘I live in Baboon Street, opposite one of the Pope’s propagating 
houses.” An American gentleman, being asked what he thought of the 
Venus de’ Medici, said, ‘I never allow myself to be put upon by them 
stone girls.’ 


The country, however, and its pursuits are the true sphere 
of the author of this work. The Foreign Minister and the 
well-bred courtier was never so at home as in his native 
Hampshire, or shooting red deer and grouse in the Highlands. 
The whole heart of the man, for instance, comes out in the 
following adieu to his Scotch lake and moor ; and it is curious | 
to notice how in foreign countries he was ever trying to get a 
day at woodcocks, wild ducks, or trout— 


This good day’s sport and luck has closed my connection with Achnacarry, 
which has lasted for fifteen years of the prime of my life. I rowed home 
from Moich with a heavy heart. Loch Arkaig was motionless, and of the 
colour of obsidian. The sun, after a bright day, had set behind a heavy 
mass of clouds, against which the mountains of Scaurnahat and Murligan 
looked ghastly in their garments of snow, whilst the northern slopes and 
curves of the pine forest retained every flake that had fallen. The stags, 
as is usual on a hard frost, were roaring with redoubled passion on the 
wilds of Gusach and Gerraran. The herons were screaming as I disturbed 
them from their shelter in the islands ; and then again the roaring of the 
harts re-echoed through the forest. As I landed at the pier, a freezing mist 
fell over the whole scene, and then we parted. Vale! 


We part from Lord Malmesbury in the most kindly spirit. 
He is not a great man or a great writer, but he has given us 
a very agreeable book. 
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Art. V.—The Psalter. 


WueEn we read the Psalms or other book of ancient devotion, 
with a view to adopt the sentiments as our own, it will be plain, 
if we reflect for a moment, that we put into them, however 
unconsciously, a sense different from that in which they were 
originally understood. This is by no means a new thing in 
the history of religious worship. The Christian Church read 
another sense into Jewish books, the Reformed Church did 
the same in regard to a large part of Catholic devotion, 
though this of course only in a modified degree. That sacred 
writings have in them a developing sense is a truth accepted 
by Catholic and Protestant writers. Ina well-known and very 
interesting passage in the ‘ Pensées,’ Pascal rests much of his 
argument of God being ‘He that hideth Himself,’ on the 
recognized fact that prophecies have two senses—‘ the hidden 
and spiritual sense, which the Jews hated, under the carnal 
one, which they loved.’ And he goes on to say— 


For when possessions are promised in abundance, what, save their 
covetousness, could hinder the Jews from understanding the term posses- 
sions in a sense which limited it to the good things of this world. But those 
whose only good was in God referred the sense to Him alone. . . . Now 
the end we pursue gives names to things. All which hinders the attain- 
ment of this end is said to be at enmity with us. Thus the creatures, 
however good, are the enemies of the just when they turn them aside 
from God, and God Himself is the enemy of those whose greed He 
opposes. Hence the word ‘enemy’ being interpreted according to the 
end proposed, the just undetstood by it their passions, and the carnal 
understood the Babylonians, so that the term is obscure only for the 
unrighteous. 


That is, the Church read into the prophecies a meaning 
which they not only had not, but could not have had for the 
Jews. 

And in the same way the Rey. H. B. Wilson, in a very 
remarkable volume of Bampton Lectures, well deserving to 
be rescued from that limbo of forgetfulness into which such 
books for the most part rightly fall, speaks of the sense of 
Scripture as being ultimately ‘that of those to whom the 
Scripture shall come.’ By which he consciously meant, as 
Pascal meant unconsciously, that the greater any book is, the 
more does it transcend the limitations of its own time, and 
become the possession of all time and of the world. If we 
come to think of it, it must be so. All that springs from the 
true heart of man, all that is not spoken, to use a phrase of 
Carlyle, ‘merely from the teeth outward,’ will not only always 
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appeal to the human heart, but will gain a deeper meaning 
as the heart understands itself the more. The argument of 
Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Development is, in a measure, 
true of every written word, and not of the Bible only ; it rests 
in the nature of things. Of Scripture, of the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ,’ of Dante, of Shakspere, it is true that the sense 
is that of those to whom they shall come, the very writers 
did not know, did not dream of all that was in their words; 
just as a sick child or an ill-used animal is unaware of the 
pathos that is in the mute appealing glance, and just as a 
faltering word or cry has its true and ever truer interpretation 
according to the tenderness and humanity of him on whose 
ear it falls. Thus the developing sense of noble literature is 
no mere anagram or riddle, but a fact involved in the growth 
of the race, one of the many bonds which link age to age, and 
creed to creed, and nation to nation, and man to man. 

The study of the literature of the past is therefore twofold, 
antiquarian and practical; and in this it resembles the study 
of a language. ‘To know, for example, this English which we 
- speak, philologically, to trace its words to its primitive Aryan 
roots, to see how into the tongue of the Saxon which prac- 
tically covered the land there came the streams from Denmark 
and from France, the full floods of the Latin through the 
Church, or at the revival of letters, and the rills from the 
nations opened by our commerce and our travel, is one thing ; 
to know it to use grammatically and well, for speaking, 
writing, and understanding what we read, is another. So in 
studying a work of literature, say the ‘Imitation’ or the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ it is one thing to know the whole contro- 
versy about the authorship of the former, or to examine the 
‘ Purgatory’ whether it be or be not an autobiography of him 
who through much ‘suffering attained to peace; another to 
learn what the thoughts therein have to teach us, and what 
light they may perchance cast on our own life, our own hopes 
and successes, our fears and failures. 

Our aim in this article is to present certain aspects of the 
Psalter as a whole, seen by the light of modern thought, and 
apart from its ordinary pulpit uses. But in entering on this, 
the field is so vast, and the literature on many sides of the 
subject is so enormous, that we purposely leave out of sight 
the greater part of the champaign over which our survey 
might extend. What could be said has been far better said 
before, and for our present purpose need not be said. It is 
well only to indicate what is omitted. 

We may pass over all Jewish literature on the Psalms, and 
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all attempts to assign author or time to each, content to take 
the Psalter as it now stands, finally edited for the use of the 
Hebrew Church. All the best of Hebrew learning on these 
matters, together with much that is fresh and ingenious, is 
to be found in modern writers, for the most part German. 
Nor need we concern ourselves with the place of the Psalter, 

or its interpretation in the Catholic Church, how its constant 
use in worship came to have something of the nature of a 
charm, how familiarity with its words gave such dexterity in 
their application that there was scarce anything for which a 
prophecy or a motto could not be found. To a modern, the 
Catholic conception of the Day of Judgment is, perhaps, the 
very last for which we should look in the Psalter ; yet we find 
as the opening of Thomas of Celano’s great sequence in the 
Mass for the dead : 

Dies ire, dies 

Solvet coelum in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 


The day of wrath, the dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
As David and the Sybil say. 


If any will follow medieval thought on the Psalms, the 
Fathers and Saints who have devoted whole treatises to the 
subject, from St. Augustine and St. Hilary through a long and 
honourable line, will repay intelligent study, though a little 
will serve to show the general mode of interpretation employed. 

Short however of this study, it is quite worth while that 
those who can do so should read once or twice the Psalter in 
Latin. The story of this translation is curious. The old 
rendering from the Greek had become so familiar to the people 
that St. Jerome’s direct version from the Hebrew was never 
adopted, but only certain corrections by St. Jerome were 
made in the old. Hence, however vivid and picturesque, it 
is by no means in keeping with the scholarship of even that 
early date, and full of most unexpected interpretations which 
again throw light on and explain many beautiful, yet other- 
wise difficult, passages in hymns which we all know and 
admire, and with which we come in contact in the offices of 
the Catholic Church. For instance, in the superb hymn of 
Venantius Fortunatus ‘Vexilla Regis prodeunt,’ the verse 
which says that David prophesied of the Cross— 


Amid the nations God, saith he, 
Shall reign and triumph from the tree. 


is unintelligible apart from ™~ Latin Psalter. 


NO. CLXI. 
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Again, the whole tracts which would be crossed in a dis- 
eussion of the chanted Psalms, the schools of music, and even 
of theology, which their very tunes implied and imply, in a 
catalogue of the many translations into the vernacular, and 
even into metre, must be avoided. With regard to these last, 
it may just be said in passing that in the version on which 
we are wont to pour such scorn—that of Tate and Brady— 
there are here and there fine lines, as the paraphrase of— 


Shall thy loving-kindness be showed in the grave, 
Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
into— 
Shall the mute grave thy love confess, 
‘The mouldering tomb thy faithfulness ? 


and that there is a tradition that these touches, which cause 
the desert to blossom with the rose, are by no less a hand than 
that of Dryden. 

But leaving all these things aside, and merely pointing 
them out to such as have leisure as well worth investigation, 
we will take certain points which may be of special interest to 

_us in these days. 

In two earlier articles in this Review on two great books of 
the world—the ‘Imitation of Christ’ and Pascal’s ‘ Pensées’— 
it was made plain that each of these books gave us an insight 
into the heart of one man—of Thomas, the recluse cloistered 
from his childhood ; of Pascal, the man of the world, as well as 
the perfervid defender of the faith ; in each of them we come to 
know the man, and can in imagination reach our hand across 
the void to grasp one which is extended to meet our own. 
How great a power the revelation or the imagination of such 
a personality has had on the minds of men has been seen at 
all times, and under’ all religions, true or false. When the 
dread thought of a God, without body, parts, or passions, was 
brought in all its imposing dogmatic force before the human 
mind, it was tempered by the belief that this Godhead was, 
however strange the mystery, localized in a human form to 

which worshippers might give human and passionate love. 
And when to the minds of certain men even He seemed scarce 
concrete enough, the hierarchy of saints came into being, 
wherein each man could choose as his patron some friend who 
has passed behind the veil, through whom his affections and 
wants might come before the Highest. Queen above them all 
was seen the gracious Lady who had borne for humanity the 
pangs which each man’s mother had borne for him, so that 
even in his heaven he found the one touch of nature which 
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made the whole world kin. Again, when the conception of a 
great humanity was promulgated by Auguste Comte as the 
central point of his system, he admitted it to be too awful, 
too majestic, and too cold, except as incarnate and concrete 
in the persons of mother and wife and child. 

We find in the Psalter a book of lyrics, mainly devotional, 
handed down to us from an antiquity to which Pascal is as 
the hour which has just struck, and Thomas 4 Kempis as 
yesterday ; we recognize it as most human in tone and 
thought and experience, but the tones and the thoughts are not 
of one, and this perplexes us. We put out our hand as toa 
friend, and it is not grasped, but rather touched here and 
there as by various members of a crowd, none of whom we 
can recognize, to none of whom we can affix a name, or can 
even assign a definite shape. Is the voice that moves us that 
of David, that strange mixture of affection and fierceness, of 
boundless passion and boundless penitence ? What says the 
latest and one of the ablest writers on the question? ‘Only 
a very small number of the Psalms can reasonably be ascribed 
to David,’ and this, though ‘a reasonable respect for tradition ’ 
would incline him to assign what it were possible to so great 
aname. It is to this author’s affectionate desire, rather than 
to his colder criticism, that most of us would wish to give 
their adhesion, and to save for David all that we may oi the 
Psalms. Is the voice that of Asaph, the temple singer, who 
seems—could we but separate his Psalms from the rest—to 
have been oppressed with a scepticism as profound as that >f 
Pascal, and to have worked his way back to faith? But who 
was Asaph, and what is he but a name? One man, or two, 
or more? The one personality, if we must have one who 
speaks to us in the book as a whole, is that of the latest 
Jewish editor, rather later than the days of the Maccabees, 
who arranged the lyrics of some 500 years for the use of the 
synagogue and the devotion of his people. Or if we cannot 
treat this vague person as a friend, known and realized, how- 
ever faintly, then we must receive the utterances, so different, 
of various men in those many years, coalescing into the voice: 
of a lesser humanity within the great, as the voice of the 
personified nation. Though we gain something by this con- 
ception, yet, as the figure of David or Asaph wanes in the 
keen light of criticism, we miss something of that vividly 
human and sympathetic touch and voice that we find in 
Augustine, or Thomas, or Dante. 

The sacred lyrics of the Hebrew people then—that is how 
we are to think of them. And first of their outward structure. 
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The essential character of Hebrew, and indeed of all Eastern 
poetry, must have struck even an inattentive reader; but 
perhaps many of those who cannot be so called have not fully 
defined to themselves what it really is. Rime of course it 
had none, and the rhythm, though it exists, is not easily 
communicable to a Western ear. A good prose translation, | 
good prose being always rhythmical, gives therefore the force 
of Hebrew poetry better than rimed or even accented and 
measured verse. But the special feature of Eastern poetry is 
its parallelism—that is, that, in its most marked form, each 
couplet consists of one thought repeated twice over in some- 
what different words. Take, for instance, the opening of Psalm 
]xxiii.— 


Truly God is gracious wnto Israel, 
Even unto the pure in heart ; 
But as for me, my feet had almost swerved, 
my steps had almost slipped. 
For I was incensed at the boasters, 
when I saw the welfare of the ungodly : 
For nothing have they to torment them; 
sound and stalwart is their strength. 

They partake not of the travail of mortals, 
neither are they plagued like other men: 
Therefore pride is about them as a necklace ; 

violence covers them as a garment. 
Out of the caul their iniquity cometh forth ; 
the imaginations of their heart overflow : 
They mock, and speak wickedly of oppression ; 
they speak from on high. : 
They have set their mouth in the heavens, 

and their tongue goeth about in the earth. 
Therefore his people are satisfied with bread, 

and water in full measure is supped up by them ; 
And they say, ‘ How should God know ? 

and is there knowledge in the most High ?’ 


The translation is from Mr. Cheyne’s new rendering, but 
the parallelism is visible in any version, and its varieties are 
most interesting. In the passage just quoted for instance the 
idea is sometimes exactly repeated in other words, sometimes 
amplified, sometimes varied antithetically, sometimes filled 
up as it were by a complementary colour, so as never to have 
that monotony which any one kind of parallél would tend to 
exhibit. The 119th Psalm would in this way, from a literary 
point of view, grow tedious but for its amazing cleverness in 
-yarying the names and attributes ascribed to the Jewish law. 

Now, the remarkable thing in Hebrew poetry and that of 
‘its’ cognate languages is that it retained this parallelism 
together with a very high formal development of poetry. In 
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itself it is a device of all early poetry, partly for ease of. 
memory, and yet more because the minds to which it is pre- 
sented do not take in an idea till it comes with ray after ray, 
each striking the mind’s eye at a different angle. If we turn 
to our very earliest English poetry, intended obviously for 
recitation, we-find traces, faint indeed but still definite, of the 
same thing. It is not here meant that there is any filiation 
whatever between Eastern and Western poetry—the two are 
independent growths; but the human mind in different places 
requires and has evolved the like aids. 
For instance in the ballad of Thomas the Rhymer— 


O they rode on and further on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee; 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


It was mirk, mirk night, there was nae stern light, 
And they waded through red blood to the knee; 
For all the blood that’s shed on earth 
Runs through the springs of that countree. 


There the ‘ waded through rivers aboon the knee’ is balanced, 
paralleled, and intensified by ‘ waded through red blood to the 
knee ;’ ‘they saw neither sun nor moon’ is repeated in ‘ it 
was mirk, mirk night,’ and yet again in ‘ there was nae stern 
light.’ But grand as it is, we ee} that it-is 1ovgh, ard that 
the makers of poetry will instiactively discaré parallel. and 
antithesis as they gain confidence anc streegth. Nat se the 
Hebrew: we take again that mcst-toughing ery of the peni- 
tent soul in the 51st Psalm— 


Behold, in iniquity was I brought forth, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me. 


Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 
Hide thy face from my sins, 
and wipe out all mine iniquities. 


Nothing can be more finished in form, but the parallel is the 
form ; it is the essential element in Oriental poetry. To study 
this in all its efflorescent variations on one type will give a 
new interest to the thoughts in which they are enclosed. It 
is much to remember here, what we see in all works of strong 
feeling, that they are not rendered less strong by being re- 
stricted by rules of art. Dante’s Visions were restrained 
within the difficult terza rima ; Milton’s passionate religious 
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and political fervour was not cramped or lessened because it 
was confined within the sonnet; the Psalmist’s penitence was 
not less, but probably more, intense because he trained himself 
to find the most expressive words and form. His instinctive 
feeling anticipated Cardinal Newman’s rule— 


Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


We find to a very high degree in the Psalter the strength 
and nobleness of regulated, rather than unrestrained, emotion. 

To pass from the form to the substance of these poems, the 
first thing that strikes an observer is the complete absence of 
the modern spirit in regard to nature. To note and describe 
every aspect of the external world and consider it as the 
exponent of our own moods, to take its sounds and colours as 
familiar metaphors, its landscape as the background of all our 
actions, is the characteristic of modern poetry. Even those 

oems which are most fully concerned with inward feeling, 
with the heart of man—such as in recent days the ‘In Me- 
moriam,’ or, a little longer since, Shakspere’s Sonnets—give 
us outward nature for its own sake, at every turn. But 
Hebrew poetry introduces nature rarely, grudgingly, acci- 
dentally. ‘In’ the whole.of the Psalms are only some thirty- 
five allusions tc natural sights and sounds, and many of these 
are nearly répetitions of each other. To bring this before us 
more fully,.we may. take. a-modern poet’s treatment of a 
Hebrew subject, The vision of Jephtha’s daughter in Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Dream of Fair Women ’— 


The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel 
From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 
Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell, 
Far-heard beneath the moon. 


The balmy moon of blessed Israel 
Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine. 


Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath, 

Feeding the flower; but ere my flower to fruit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 


Word-painting a Modern Art. 


Leaving the olive-gardens far below, 
Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 


The light white cloud swam over us. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring from his den ; 
We saw the large white stars rise one by one, 

Or, from the darkened glen, 


Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 


Now no modern would consider these lines overcharged with 
natural objects or with picturesque epithets. All these are in 
place, and the lines are of singular beauty, but they go far to 
exhaust the natural imagery of the whole book of Psalms, in 
which the parallel passages easily rise to our memory, while 
in them the epithets are absent. Instead of the torrent brooks 
from craggy hollows, we find simply— , 


He clave rocks in the wilderness, 


And brought forth streams from the crag, ; 
And made the waters run down like rivers.—Psa. Ixxviii. 


The green plant, whose root creeps to the water-pipes feeding 
the flower, is— 


The tree planted by water-courses, 
That brings forth its fruit in due season.—Psa. i. 


And the other stanzas in the modern poem are still more 
embroidered. An explanation may be found in considering 
the fact that the greatest poets are not asa rule nursed in 
the midst of specially grand or beautiful nature. Shakspere, 
whose eye was perhaps the truest of all moderns for what he 
saw, was reared in that central English plain which, if it 
have its beauties of green meadow and trees and streams, is 
certainly the least likely of all its districts to attract him who 
seeks the picturesque. Milton’s early life was spent in the 
least lovely part of the Thames valley; Tennyson’s in the 
Lincolnshire fens. Switzerland has produced no poets. 
Dante, into whose soul all Italian beauty passed, reproduces 
it much as do the Psalmists, directly, simply, not with the 
intent of painting by words. This might be worked out more 
elaborately ; enough is here said to express the conviction that 
those who live with nature in her grandest aspects—and 
surely the Syrian deserts and mountains, the cloudless skies, 
in general, the furious hill-storms now and then, the stars 
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blazing with a clearness of which we know nothing are such 
—are too near her and too much a part of her to describe her. 
She embraces them and engulphs them; they cannot stand 
apart and look on her curiously as those can who are but 
seldom admitted to witness her auguster scenes. 

But the words about nature which escape the Psalmists 
unconsciously, in contradistinction to our conscious word-paint- 
ing, are full of interest, in the glimpses of Syrian life they afford 
us. We see the mountaineer accustomed to scale precipices 
in file, each man carefully treading in the steps of him selected 
as the guide ; and in the complete trust he is obliged to repose 
in leader, he finds a touching metaphor for his thoughts 
of God— 


My steps have held fast to Thy tracks, 
my feet have not trembled.—Psa. xvii. 


Then when he had scaled the high crags and found himself 
among the rolling thunder clouds, he seemed to have drawn 
very near the place wherein Jehovah localized himself. The 
great agencies set in motion were not to him those of nature 
alone, but of some one above and beyond— 


Then the earth shook and quaked, 
the foundations also of the hills trembled, 
and. shook eee because he was wroth. 


And the and came 
with a mass of clouds under his feet. 


He made darkness his covert, 
round about him as his bower, 
yea, dark waters, clouds of the sky 
From the brightness before him ‘ane isoued forth 
hailstonés and coals of fire.—Psa. xviii. 
or— 
The clouds gushed out in water, 
the skies uttered a voice, 
thine arrows also went hither and thither. 
The voice of thy thunder was in the whirlwind, 
flashes lightened the world, 
the earth trembled and quaked.—Psa. Ixxvii. 


And occasionally when the lightning found a dry place on 
which to strike, the Hebrew mountaineer saw that awful 
sight, awful even when seen on an English heath or moor, a 
spreading forest fire preceded by its wild wind. 

My God, make them like unto whirling dust, 


and as the stubble before the wind; 
As the fire that burns the forest, 


and as the flame that licks bare the mountains.—Psa. Ixxxiii. 
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Then he would see the storm roll away, and the moon and 
stars shine out. The thought that came into his mind was 
not that of Pascal, ‘The eternal silence of these infinite 
spaces affrights me,’ because he saw that the one thing 
nature could do, even when she rent the rocks, was to 
affect the material world alone; she could not touch the 
immaterial soul. The thought in his mind was rather that 
of the greatness of man— 


When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou didst establish, 
What is mortal man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of the earth-born, that thou visitest him ? 
For thou madest him little less than divine, 
and didst crown him with glory and worship ; 
And thou hast made him to rule over the works of thy hands, 
all things hast thou put under his feet.—Psa. viii. 


We drop down into the plain again with the mountaineer, 
having first seen in the heavens— 


The sun set for a pavilion in them ; 
And he is as a bridegroom going forth from his chamber, 
and rejoices as a mighty man to run his course.—Psa. xix. 


We pass the tract where the cedars grow— 


The cedars of Lebanon which he planted, 
Wherein the birds make their nests ; 

The stork-—her house is in the fir-trees : 
The high mountains are for the wild goats, 

The rocks area refuge for the badgers.—Psa. civ. 


We pass the region where was ‘honey and the droppings of the 
comb,’ Psa. xix., and come to the civilized outskirts of the 
villages, the fenced enclosures of the vine, Psa. lxxx., and the 
garden ground made fertile by irrigation— 


He turned the wilderness into a standing water, 
and dry ground into springs of water.—Psa. cvii. ; 


where the tree grew by the water-courses, and— 


The meadows are clothed with flocks, 
And the valleys are covered with corn.—Psa. Ixv. 


Yet even here all was not pastoral and peaceful, for, as in 
India at this day, the wild beasts come dangerously near the 
villages, and lay in wait to carry off a kid or a man— 


A lion longing to tear in pieces, 
a young lion lurking in secret places.—Psa. xvii. 
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So too there was peril from serpents, the dangerous puff 
adder, with ‘poison under her lips,’ the ‘deaf adder which 
stoppeth her ears.’ And this same mention brings before us 
the Eastern village snake-charmer, to rid houses, if it might 
be, of the pest. 

There are other indications of village life—the ‘grass that 
grew upon the housetops;’ the ploughers hard by making ‘long 
furrows,’ or scattering their seed, or ‘ bringing in the harvest 
with joy;’ the fall of night, when the hordes of pariah dogs 
sally forth as scavengers— 


They come evening after evening, they snarl like dogs, 
and make their round in the city. 


They indeed wander about to devour, 
they murmur if they be not satisfied.—Psa. lix. 


We catch a gleam from the armourer’s forge and the 
cooking-stove in the phrase ‘glowing coals of broom,’ Psa. 
exx., while the women winnowing at the threshing-floor are 
seen in the several mentions of ‘ the chaff which the wind 
drives away.’ 

The Hebrew warrior as he went forth to fight is described 
incidentally ; his ‘ bow of bronze,’ his arrows, his targe, his 
sword, his greaves, and his helmet; the procession which 
welcomed his return, the growth of the ceremonial worship 
from tabernacle to temple, all find their allusions in these 
sacred songs ; but would probably teach us but little if they 
were not supplemented by the historical books. And of 
family life we get still less; the seclusion of the Oriental 
harem is respected in the nation’s poetry. Except in the 
Song of Solomon, Hebrew love poetry finds no place in the 
canon ; it obviously could form no part of the Psalter. Hence 
there is scarce a hint of family life, save in the words— 


Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine 
in the recesses of thy house ; 
thy children like olive-plants 
round about thy table.—Psa. exxviii. 


There is, it is true, one Marriage Song, Psa. xlv., written, 
it has been conjectured, for the marriage of Joram and 
Athaliah, but that is rather processional and ritual than 
domestic or of love. ; 

- There is very much to be said for the Hebrew treatment of 
nature, and against the modern spirit, by one who will reflect 
that, good as this may be for picturesqueness, i.e., for re- 
laxation and the graces of life, that which truly should 
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interest man is the soul of man, and all that concerns his 
spiritual life, not prominently or firstly the nature in which 
he exists. This oftendistracts him, this he is here to subdue; 
and if he give it undue place, it enervates and relaxes. If we 
yield too much to the fancy that nature is in sympathy with 
man, instead of pursuing her own resistless unimpassioned 
course, we run a danger that when we wake to the falsity of 
this fancy we may yield ourselves too much to nature, and 
live exclusively in the material rather than in the spiritual 
order, which alone is the true element of man. 

We may pass on to consider the great religious lesson 
of the Psalter taken as a whole, and shall find that it lies 
in the absolute devotion to the ideal which the writers set 
before them, with but little thought of supernatural reward. 
The horizon of the average Jew was bounded by this life. 
He never thought of denying another, it simply did not come 
within his concern, nor does it come within that of his fellows 
in religion at the present day. ‘I have far too much to do 
in this life to think about another,’ was said not long since 
by a Jewish lady whose whole long life has been a career of 
steady beneficence. That there is not in the Pentateuch 
any mention of supernatural reward, is the ingenious argu- 


~ ment of an orthodox English bishop, Warburton, in the last 


century, to prove the ‘ Divine Legation of Moses.’ He con- 
tends that nothing which was not divine could have existed 
and borne fruit as did the Mosaic system, without the decla- 
ration of, and incentives afforded by, another life. Few, how- 
ever, would go so far as Warburton. It would be urged by 
most that such expressions as— 


Thou wilt not give up my soul to Hades. 


In thy presence is fulness of joys. 


And again— 
According to thy purpose wilt thou lead me, 
and afterward receive me with honour, 


with many passages of the Prophets, preclude the idea of 
such ignorance. It will be noted that their Egyptian ex- 
perience and traditions, even were there no direct revelation 
on the point, were all suggestive of life after death. But the fact 
remains that the dogma is one which is not insisted on. The 
Psalmists are not of course inclined to deny what is generally 
true, and recognized by all moralists, that virtue is not only 
its own reward, but brings other blessings after it, or that ill- 
doing leads to destruction ; but they do not look beyond this 
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life, they do not urge it as an inevitable rule, they do not hold 
it up as the prime incentive. ‘Because right is right, to 
follow right were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence,’ might 
be the motto of their teaching. 

The Jew recognized Jehovah as the King of his land and of 
himself, and because he was King a worship was due to him. 
Taking the Psalter as approximately representing the true 
chronological arrangement, we may see the gradual develop- 
ment of a rude into a stately worship, ever more and more 
becoming conscious of the spiritual meaning which underlay 
the sacrifice of beasts and the smoke of incense, and the loud 
chanting of the priests at the altar. These were still to be 
done, and indeed it must be a very robust creed which, in any 
individual, can wholly sever itself from outward form; but 
while the most deeply spiritual of all the Psalmists declared 

_ that he would be careful to offer young bullocks on the altar, 
he declared also that the true sacrifices— 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, 
a broken and a crushed heart, O God, thou 
canst not despise.—Psa. li. 


If a Jew said that Jehovah would reward the righteous, or 
if the nobler Christian conception of God replaced Jehovah, 
or if we look to the slow result of the working of the years, 
and the sure judgment of humanity to bring out the truth ; if 
~we take the sense of the proverb— 


God’s mill grinds slowly, but the meal is fine ; 
or of— 
: Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre ; 


whatever be the sense of all these words, placed on them by 
those to whom they shall come, there cannot be nobler 
teaching for any and for all than that in Psalm xxxvii.— 


Be not thou incensed at the evildoers, 

neither be thou envious against them that work injustice ; 
For they shall quickly fade away as the grass, 

and wither even as the green herb. 


Trust thou in Jehovah, and do that which is good, 
inhabit the land, and cherish faithfulness ; 

Then shalt thou have sweet pleasure in Jehovah, 
and he shall grant thee thy heart’s petitions. 


Depart from evil, and do good, 
and thou shalt dwell for evermore. 
For Jehovah is the friend of justice, 
and forsakes not his loving ones. 
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I have seen the ungodly as a dread tyrant, 
and spreading himself like a cedar of Lebanon. 
I passed by, and lo, he was gone: 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 
Observe the blameless man, and behold the upright, 
how there is a posterity to the man of peace. 


‘Wait, wait, and hurry not,’ is this message of the Psalmists. 

In many collections of modern hymns we find some which 
are so purely personal and private as to seem, however 
beautiful considered as poetry, scarce fitted for general and 
congregational worship. It is a peculiarity of the Book of 
Psalms that while this personal expression of devotion tran- 
scends anything which modern writers have penned, there 
arises no such feeling of incongruity as regards their place in 
worship. This does not arise merely from use and repetition, 
as a congregation will with one voice assert themselves to be 
miserable sinners without perhaps, in the majority, any deep 
instant personal sense of the weight of sin, but also and in 
larger measure from the fact that the writers lived in an 
habitual sense of the presence of God, and that it was not 
the occasional thought of this, but rather its rare absence 
which was overwhelming. 


As a hind which longs after brooks of water, 
So longs my soul after thee, O God, 


and the like cries, are those of one who feeling habitually that 
under him are the everlasting arms, is no less amazed than 
distressed if for a moment they seem withdrawn. And as in 
all spiritual matters we take the tone of those among whom 
we live, a religious man using the Psalter finds himself so 
completely among the company of those who dwelt with God 
that he for the time feels there is nothing strange in this 
intense realization of God’s presence, walking in the house 
of God with his Hebrew friends. 
‘ Keble has spoken of truths ‘ which sages would have died 
to learn, now taught by cottage dames;’ but the converse is 
remarkable, that men who receive those truths often fail to 
get so near things divine as did the Jews who knew less, and 
that a modern in his deepest thoughts finds still their meetest 
expression in these songs of the Temple. With all their 
faults the Hebrews were a nation which lived in the unseen ; 
it is largely through them and their words that we do not live 
more in the material, and are not more absorbed in earthly 
things than actually we are. 

How grand again is their fervid patriotism combined with 
the desire to keep themselves within their own bounds! There 
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is no other collection of patriotic poetry in which there is so 
little of conquest, no word of colonisation. There are, it is 
true, one or two hymns historically recording the settlement 
of Canaan; but these are no more aggressive than would be 
an account of the Saxon invasion of England written now; 
they are the recognition of a fact, which lay in so distant a 
past that triumph had lost its savagery, and regret would be 
idle pretence. A peaceful people dwelling each in his own 
home, within a circle not so large but that the representatives 
of each family should go up occasionally to worship at their 
central city, was the Jewish ideal. An impossible dream per- 
haps for us, who have laid one hand on India, and another on 
the Antipodes, who consider all the affairs of other nations 
according as they affect us, and not them; but yet it may be 
well to recollect there was a people which had a different, and, 
as we think, a higher ideal of national life than our own, a 
people of profound thought and great importance, which 
formulated monotheism, and brought forth Christianity, from 
which St. Paul sprang, to fuse the East and the West, and 
found that Church which sapped the power of Imperial Rome, 
and made independent national life possible once again. 

Out of this passionate political life there grew one set of 
utterances of the Psalter which have much exercised the 
minds of religious men, the imprecatory and denunciatory 
hymns, but for which if properly understood no excuses need 
be made. Coleridge came near to saying the right word on 
them, but even he is needlessly apologetic. He says— 


In the fierce and inordinate I am made to know and be grateful for the 
clearer and purer radiance which shines on a Christian’s paths, whilst in 
the self oblivion of the heroes of the Old Testament, their elevation above 
all low and individual interests, above all, in the entire and vehement 
devotion of their total’ being to the service of their Divine Master, I find 
a lesson of humility, a ground of humility, a ground of humiliation, and 
a shaming yet rousing example of faith and fealty. 


Surely we may go further and say that if a man in his 
righteous anger against tyranny and oppression, against 
violence and fraud, has put away ‘low and _individua! 
interests,’ then neither Christianity nor humanity bid him 
be restrained in the denunciation of evil, or even of the 
workers of evil. And if these retort and find in the denouncer 
some hint or taint of the evil which he lashes, what matter. 
if he is honestly in his heart striving against his own sin, 
assailing that which by his own bitter experience yet more 
than in its manifestation in others seems so vile? ‘ Do not 
I hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee,’ is as true a feeling as ‘Dc 
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not I hate them that hate me’ is false and evil. It is because 
zeal for God and the ideal had eaten up the Psalmists and 
burnt out personal feeling that we condone or even approve 
their denunciations; because the purgatorial fire had burnt 
out the personal dross in Dante’s great Italian heart, and 
filled it with sternest, yet most pitiful judgment, that we do 
not dare blame him for finding those whom he knew by name 
and sight, or had even walked with in familiar converse, deep 
down in hell. 

Nor, to come nearer our own days, should we find fault 
with one of the greatest preachers who ever used our English 
tongue, that in his wholly unselfish and impersonal pleading 
for righteousness he used such words as these of Byron and of 
Southey while they were yet living, because they had written 
what seemed to him ribald poems on The Judgment of whicli 
he was preaching— 


It is ignoble and impious to rob the sublimest of subjects of all its 
grandeur and effect in order to serve wretched interests and vulgar 
passions. I have no sympathy with such wretched stuff, and I despise 
the age that hath. The men are limited in their faculties, for they, both 
of them, want the greatest of all faculties—to know the living God, and 
stand in awe of His mighty power: with the one blasphemy is virtue 
when it makes for loyalty, with the other blasphemy is the food and spice 
of jest-making. . . . God send them repentance, or else blast their powers 
they have abused so terribly, for if they repent not they shall harp 
another strain at that scene they have sought to vulgarize. The men 
have seated themselves in His throne of judgment, . . . they have no more 
ado than the obscene owl hath to nestle and bring forth in the Ark of the 
Covenant, which the wings of the Cherubim of glory did overshadow. 


Or again— 


Wickedness rageth, princes combine against the Lord and His Anointed ; 
they filch the sacred authority of God, they plant their scornful foot upon 
the neck of noble nations, and they defy the tears and groans of millions 
to melt their stony hearts. Oh, my God! when will this have an end ? 
when wilt Thou dash them in pieces like the potsherd, and vie them in 
Thy hot displeasure ? 


When wrong is rampant on the earth and has to be undone, . 
there always will be needed, and no excuse is required for, 
the strong words of the Psalmist, or Dante, or Edward Irving. 

Such, then, are the lessons, moral, spiritual, and political, 
which we may draw from the Psalter considered as a whole. 
It is a great human book of devotion, fit for all time, an organ 
from which whoso will may extract sweet tones, whereon we 
have touched only some few stops. Others, striking its keys 
for themselves, will find the chords which best can stir or 
soothe their own hearts. C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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Art. VI.—The Hittites. 


The Empire of the Hittites. By Wimuam Wricut, B.A., D.D. 
James Nisbet and Co. 


Tue reconstruction, from newly exhumed monuments, of the 
chistory of the early civilizations of the East, has been the 
great work of the present century. The startling revelations 
arising from the decipherment of the Egyptian records were 
followed by results, still more surprising, afforded by the buried 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia, and by glimpses into the 
prehistoric life of Greece obtained from the excavations of Dr. 
Schliemann on the sites of Troy and Mycene. If any one 
will take the trouble to look into such a book as Rollin’s 
‘Ancient History,’ and compare it with Duncker’s ‘ History 
of Antiquity,’ or with the useful series of little volumes pub- 
lished by the Christian Knowledge Society under the title of 
‘ Ancient History from the Monuments,’ it will be possible to 
estimate the completeness of the reconstruction of our know- 
ledge. Thus the legendary story of Sesostris, as recorded by 
Herodotus, has given place to the authentic history of the reigns 
of the conquering monarchs of the New Empire, Thothmes III., 
Seti I., and Rameses II., while the Greek romance of Sarda- 
napalus is replaced by the contemporary annals of Assur- 
banipal; and, more wonderful than all, we discover that 
Semiramis herself was no mortal Queen of Babylon, but the 
celestial Queen of the Heavenly Host, the planet Venus, the 
morning star as she journeys from her eastern realm, the 
evening star as she passes onward to the west in search of 
her lost spouse the sun, and to be identified with the Babylonian 
goddess Istar, the Ashtaroth of the Bible, whose rationalized 
myth was handed-down by Ctesias as sober history. 

To these marvellous reconstructions another of hardly less 
interest and importance must now be added. The most 
notable archeological achievement of the last ten years has 
been the recovery and installation of the Hittite Empire as 
one of the earliest and most powerful of the great Oriental 
monarchies. Dr. Wright, in the opportune volume whose 
title stands at the head of this notice, has established a claim 
to have rescued from probable destruction some of the most 
important Hittite inscriptions; to have been the first to 
suggest the Hittite origin of the inscribed stones from Hamath 
whose discovery in 1872 excited so much speculation; and 

has now added to our obligations by placing before the world 
in a convenient form nearly the whole of the available 
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materials bearing on the question of Hittite history and 
civilization. 

Our readers will probably remember a signed article on the 
Hittites, from the pen of Dr. Wright, which appeared in this 
Review in 1882. This article has been expanded by its 
author into a goodly volume, and has been enriched with 
considerable additions of new and valuable material which 
bring it well up to the present standard of knowledge. 
Among these additions are facsimiles of the principal Hittite 
inscriptions, most of which have already appeared in the 
transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, and are 
now revised by Mr. Rylands ; while Sir C. Wilson and Captain 
Conder have contributed a useful map indicating the sites 
where Hittite monuments have been found; and Professor 
Sayce adds a valuable appendix containing the results of his 
latest researches as to the decipherment of the Hittite script. 

Till within the last twenty years all men had been used to 
think of the Hittites as an obscure Canaanitish tribe, of 
much the same importance as the Hivites or the Perizzites, with 
whom it was the custom to classthem. It is true that if read 
between the lines, as we are now able to read it, the Biblical 
narrative indicated that while other Canaanitish tribes were 
of small power and importance, and were soon exterminated, 
or absorbed into the Hebrew nationality, the Hittites stood 
on altogether another footing. The Hittites are the first anc 
the last of these tribes to appear on the scene. As early as 
the time of Abraham we find them lords of the soil at Hebron ; 
and in the time of Solomon, and even of Elisha, they are a 
mighty people, inhabiting a region to the north of Palestine, . 
and distinguished by the possession of numerous war chariots, 
then the chief sign of military power. Though we are now 
able to perceive that this is the true signification of the refer- 
ences to them in the Old Testament, yet it was from the 
newly recovered monuments of Egypt and Assyria that the 
facts were actually gleaned, and it was shown that for more 
than a thousand years the Hittite power was comparable t« 
that of Assyria and Egypt. 

It is only by slow degrees that this result has been estal~. 
lished. The first light came from Abusimbel, in Nubia, 
midway between the first and second cataracts of the Nile, 
where Rameses II., the most magnificent of the Egyptian 
kings, at a time when the Hebrews were still toiling in 
Egyptian bondage, caused a vast precipice of rock to be 
carved into a stupendous temple-cave, to whose walls he. 


committed the annals of his reign and the records of his 
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distant campaigns. On one of the walls of this temple 
is pictured a splendid battle scene, occupying a space of 
57 feet by 24, and containing upwards of 1100 figures. This 
represents, as we learn from the hieroglyphic explanation, 
the great battle of Kadesh, fought with ‘the vile people of the 
Kheta ’—a battle which also forms the theme of the poem of 
Pentaur, the oldest epic in the world, still extant in a papyrus 
now preserved in the British Museum. In spite of the gran- 
diloquent boasts of these records, we gather that the battle 
was indecisive ; that Rameses had to retire from the siege of 
Kadesh, narrowly escaping with his life; the campaign being 
ended by the conclusion of a treaty on equal terms with the 
King of the Kheta—a treaty which was followed, a year later, 
by the espousal by Rameses of a daughter of the hostile king. 
About twenty years ago it was suggested by De Rougé that 
this powerful nation of the Kheta might probably be identified 
with the Khittim, or Hittites, of the Old Testament; and this 
conclusion, though never accepted by some eminent Egyptolo- 
gists, such as Chabas and Ebers, gradually won its way into 
favour, and has been recently confirmed by Captain Conder’s 
identification of the site of Kadesh, where the battle depicted 
on the wall at Abusimbel was fought. From other inscrip- 
tions we learn that for five hundred years the Kheta resisted 
with varying success the attacks of the terrible conquerors of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, their power remain- 
ing to the last substantially unshaken. The story is now 
taken up by the Assyrian records, which prove that from 
the time of Sargon of Accad—who must be assigned to the 
nineteenth century B.c., if not to a much earlier period—down 
to the reigns of Tiglath Pileser I. (s.c. 1130), and for four 
hundred years afterwards, till the reigns of Assur-nazir-pal 
and Shalmanezer II., the Khatti of Hamath and Carchemish 
were the most formidable opponents of the rising power of 
Assyria, their resistance being only brought to a close by the 
defeat of their King Pisiris, and the capture of Carchemish, 
their capital, in 717 3.c., by Sargon II., the king who also 
destroyed the monarchy of Israel by the capture of Samaria. 
It seemed strange that no monuments should have been 
discovered belonging to a people powerfal enough to withstand 
for twelve centuries the assaults of Egypt and Assyria. At 
last, in 1872, certain inscriptions from Hamath on the Orontes, 
in a hieroglyphic picture-writing of a hitherto unknown 
character, were published in Burton and Drake’s ‘ Unexplored 
Syria.’ Dr. Wright, in 1874, published an article in ‘The 
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these monuments were in reality records of the Hittite race. 
This conjecture, though much ridiculed at the time, has 
gradually fought its way to universal acceptance, mainly 
owing to the skilful advocacy of Professor Sayce, who, in 
ignorance of Dr. Wright’s suggestion, arrived independently 
at the same conclusion, and shortly afterwards identified a 
monument at Karabel, near Ephesus, described by Herodotus 
as a figure of Sesostris, as the effigy of a Hittite king. Sub- 
sequent discoveries of Hittite monuments in other parts of 
Asia Minor, taken in conjunction with the Biblical notices, 
and the Egyptian and Assyrian records, prove that at some 
remote period a great Hittite empire must have extended from 
Hebron to the Black Sea, and from the Euphrates to the 
Mgean ; while it is now generally admitted that, to some 
extent, the art, the science, and the religion of prehistoric 
Greece must have been derived ultimately from Babylon, 
having been transmitted, first to the Hittite city of Carche- 
mish, and thence to Lydia, through the Hittite realm in 
Asia Minor. It is now believed by many scholars of repute 
that the Ephesian Artemis must be identified with the great 
Hittite goddess Atargatis, and ultimately with the Babylonian 
Istar; that the Niobe of Homer, whose effigy may still be 
seen on Mount Sipylus, near Smyrna, was an image of Atar- 
gatis, whose armed priestesses gave rise to the Greek legend 
of the Amazons, a nation of female warriors; that the 
Euboic silver standard was based upon the mina of Carche- 
mish; and that in all probability the characters found on 
Trojan whorls by Schliemann, as well as certain anomalous 
letters in the Lycian alphabet, and even the mysterious 
Cypriote syllabary itself, were simply cursive forms descended 
from the Hittite hieroglyphs used in the inscriptions on the 
pseudo-Niobe and the pseudo-Sesostris in Lydia, and pictured 
on the stones obtained by Dr. Wright from Hamath, and by 
Mr. George Smith from Carchemish. 

The arguments by which scholars have been led to these 
conclusions, together with the existing materials on which 
future researches must be based, have been collected by Dr. 
Wright in a handy volume, which we have great pleasure in 
heartily commending to all students of Biblical archeology 
as a substantial contribution to our knowledge. 

When the Turks permit the mounds at Kadesh and Car- 
chemish, which conceal the ruined palaces and temples of the 
Hittite capitals, to be systematically explored, and when the 
Hittite writing shall be completely deciphered, we may anti- 
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inferior, possibly, in interest and importance, to those aston- 
ishing discoveries which have made known to this generation 
the buried secrets of Babylon, Nineveh, and Troy. 

ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Art. VII.—Sydney Smith. 


A Sketch of the Life and Times of Sydney Smith. Based on 
Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. 
By Sruart J. Rem. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. 


Ir is always pleasant to learn that a man who has filled a 
prominent part in public estimation has other and sometimes 
nobler qualities than those which have gained him fame. 
Many are acquainted with Sydney Smith’s witty stories, 
brilliant repartees, and shrewd sayings, who have never read 
a line of his ‘ Edinburgh Review’ Essays, or heard of ‘ Peter 
Plymley’s Letters.’ Few of the present generation think of 
him as a hard-working clergyman, as an ardent social reformer, 
and as a man who in paths not altogether to his taste, and 
not wholly of his choosing, strove to walk uprightly and man- 
fully under the guidance of an ever-present sense of duty. 

Mr. Reid has ventured into a field where he challenges 
comparison with other and longer books. Not that he himself 
desires this—in fact he expressly deprecates it. And yet he 
has done his work so well, that his book may fairly claim a 
place beside the earlier and fuller biography. In some re- 
spects, it appears to us that the real Sydney Smith is more 
easily discerned in the later and shorter story of his life. 

Mr. Reid has diligently studied the extant life, letters, and 
writings of his hero. He has had access to much unpublished 
material and many family letters ; he has visited the homes 
where Sydney Smith lived, and the scenes amid which his 
busy life was passed. He has come as near to the real man 
as is perhaps possible for any one of this generation, and he 
has told the story of Sydney Smith’s life, work, and influence 
in a way that charms the reader almost as much by the style 
of telling as by the interest of the subject. 

Sydney Smith in the course of his long life became intimate 
with interesting men and women of the highest rank and in- 
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contact with the humblest classes, and on the great social 
and political questions of his day he threw the weight of his 
influence upon the side unpopular in society. But then, as 
now, the views unpopular in what is technically called 
‘ society ’ were destined to prevail ; and, curiously enough, the 
questions that were then burning were almost identical with 
those that now agitate the public mind, viz., the extension of 
the franchise, the removal of civil disabilities, the relation of 
the Church of England to the people of the country. 

Hence the publication of such a book at this season is op- 
portune. The victory which Sydney Smith helped to win 
over religious bigotry, over political corruption, over indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of the common people, gives confidence 
to those engaged in the great battles that are now being 
fought and that will be won in the not distant future. 

Sydney Smith was by no means perfect. He had quite his 
share of human weakness, and his keen insight and judgment 
were sometimes grievously at fault. But he is at once a land- 
mark to indicate how much England has advanced in the last 
fifty years, and also an example of the spirit and way in which 
public questions should be dealt with. 

It is not fifty years since he died, and yet the England of 
to-day seems, in the measure of progress, separated by cen- 
turies from the England of Sydney Smith’s youth. He began 
life at the close of one of the least satisfactory epochs of our 
national history. It was a time of religious death, quickening 
into healthy life largely under the influence of a movement 
that Sydney Smith grievously misunderstood—the rise and 
growth of Methodism. It was a time of political corruption, 
when rank and wealth were all-powerful in Parliament, when 
the seeming omnipotent resistance of High Toryism to all 
progress was slowly but surely bringing in the resistless tide 
of reform. It was a time of social stagnation, when the 
chasm between the upper and lower classes was so wide that 
all efforts to bridge it over seemed useless, and all desire to 
do so absent from the minds of most; when the rich seemed 
to be steadily growing more and more corrupt, and the poor 
to be sinking into ever-deepening wretchedness, and ripening 
for outbreaks and revolution. 

Towards the close of his life he sketched vividly the changes 
he had witnessed; and that progress has continued with an 
ever-increasing velocity the last forty years. 


The following changes have taken place since I was born. . . . Gas was 
unknown. I have been nine hours in sailing from Dover to Calais. It 
took me nine hours to go from Taunton to Bath before the invention of 
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railways, and I now go in six hours from Taunton to London. In going 
from Taunton to Bath I suffered between 10,000 and 12,000 severe con- 
tusions before stone-breaking Macadam was born... . I had no umbrella! 
I could not keep my small clothes in their proper place, for braces were 
unknown. Game could not be bought. Quarrels about uncommuted 
tithes were endless. The corruption of Parliament before reform was in- 
famous. There were no banks to receive the savings of the poor. The 
Poor Laws were gradually sapping the vitals of the country. Even in the 
best society one-third of the gentlemen at least were always drunk. 


Far as we may be from the social and political millennium, 
England is much nearer to it than when the little Sydney 
Smith was surprised by the Head Master of Winchester con- 
structing a.catapult, and received the doctor’s congratulations 
on his skill somewhat awkwardly, since the weapon was 
intended to slay the great man’s best turkey. Sydney longed 
for the well-fed bird, but he also had an appetite for know- 
ledge, and after reaching the highest point of schoolboy 
attainment at Winchester passed to Oxford, and in 1789 
became Fellow of New College. 

He owed not a few of his social friendships and not a little 
of his social prestige to his elder brother Robert, surnamed 
‘ Bobus,’ who after a brilliant course at Eton and Cambridge 
obtained a lucrative appointment at Calcutta. To him, on the 
authority of an unpublished MS., Mr. Reid ascribes one of 
the best of the large collection of Smith stories. In a dis- 
cussion with Sir H. Holland on the comparative merits of 
the learned professions in affording agreeable members of 
society, the latter said, ‘Your profession (the law) certainly 
does not make angels of men.’ ‘No,’ quietly answered Bobus, 
as he glanced with an innocent air at the physician; ‘No—but 
yours does!’ 

‘Bobus’ Smith was being educated for the bar, and was 
consuming in this process so large a share of the family funds 
that Mr. Smith, senior, turned a deaf ear to Sydney’s request 
that he also might be trained for the law. ‘You may be,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘a college tutor, or a parson.’ Sydney did not 
conceal the fact that his strong preference was for the law, 
but, knowing what a drain upon the family exchequer ‘Bobus’ 
then necessarily was, he sacrified his own wishes and entered 
the Church. From our point of view he made a great mis- 
take. He had few of the special spiritual sympathies needful 
to make a good minister of Jesus Christ, and he appears to 
have had but a feeble grasp of the deeper truths of the 
gospel, such as belief in the guilt of sin, the need of an 
atonement, and the purifying and redeeming power of the 
love of Christ. He entered the Church because his father | 
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wished it, and because the Establishment offered him social 
status, professional rank, and the possibility of promotion to 
wealth and power. And thus the English Bar lost one who 
could hardly have failed to have occupied a conspicuous place 
in its brilliant annals, and the English Church gained a parson 
more celebrated for his power of conversational fence than for 
exegetical skill, and more addicted to the study of the ques- 
tions of the day than to the theology of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

‘The law,’ he used to say in later days, ‘is decidedly the 
best profession for a young man, if he has anything in him. 
In the Church a man is thrown into life with his hands tied, 
and bid to swim; he does well if he keeps his head above 
water.’ 

It is true that Sydney Smith did not do more than swim for 
sone years, nevertheless in the long run he attained to quite 
as high and quite as prosperous a position in the Church as 
any reasonable man could expect to reach. He cannot in any 
way be claimed as a model minister. With the Evangelical 
School he would have made short work if he could. But Mr. 
Reid brings out admirably—and in so doing exhibits one oi 
the best sides of Sydney Smith—his fidelity to what he con- 
sidered the duties of his calling. Borne into it somewhat 
against his will, he did not occupy his time or energy in use- 
less laments. He accepted his lot cheerfully, and toiled 
perhaps even more faithfully than many who entered th< 
Church by free choice. 

Thus in his first curacy at Nether Avon, where he spent 
nearly three years, ‘a tradition which still lingers is respon- 
sible for the statement that he was fond of the children and 
young people, and took pains to teach them.’ Ata time wher 
the modern education movement was in its earliest infancy, 
he threw himself heartily into it. Looked at in the light of 
his after career, few things appear more incongruous than 
Sydney Smith as the obscure curate of a small village in the 
middle of Salisbury Plain. Looked at in the light of the new 
information gathered by Mr. Reid, we see a man ‘who con- 
vinced all about him that he had in no mere official sense 
their interests at heart, but was prepared to do anything 
which intelligence could suggest, or sympathy inspire, to 
brighten and improve the condition of the people among 
whom his lot had been cast.’ In short, he tried to live up te 
his own ideal, manifesting that he had ‘the heart of a gentle- 
man, the spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor.’ 

We have no space to dwell here upon the tutorship to the 
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sons of Mr. Beach that resulted in Sydney Smith’s removal 
to Edinburgh, and thus prepared the way for the origination 
of ‘The Edinburgh Review.’ The collected essays, republished 
in after years, not only show what a prominent part he took 
in the conduct of that organ, but also reveal other sides 
of his character. He advocated the reform of the Game 
Laws, the emancipation of the Catholics, the improvement of 
prisons, and the spread of education. He touched many 
subjects lightly, and whilst always interesting and amusing, 
he ever sought what he considered good and worthy ends. 
Even his essays on ‘Methodism’ and ‘Indian Missions’ were 
due not so much to personal feeling, as to an idea of the 
religious life which had become part of his nature, and to his 
desire to check movements honest in themselves, but hurtful, 
as he thought, to the best interests of large numbers. They 
prove not that his heart was bad, but that even his keen 
sight could not always see things as they are, and that even 
his sound common sense was sometimes at fault. The 
sturdiest Methodist and the strongest advocate of foreign 
missions can forgive him for all his railings against both 
movements after a hasty perusal of the essays in the light of 
the modern results of the work of John Wesley and William 
Carey. ‘I know,’ wrote Sydney Smith, on one occasion, ‘no 
human being some part of whose character must not be for 
ever connived at;’ and we can afford to forget his caricature 
of Missions and Methodism in the remembrance of his earnest 
struggles in the battle of social and political reform. 

During his residence in London, from 1808 to 1807, he 
became a somewhat prominent figure in society, and though 
his progress was slow and by no means free from anxieties, 
he began to make his way in life. In 1806 Lord Erskine 
presented him with the living of Foston, near York. It was 
worth £500 a year, and Mr. Reid notes sympathetically, ‘ the 
knowledge that this provision was a permanent one lifted 
a load of anxiety from the recipient’s mind.’ He visited his 
living, and the Archbishop of York, on condition that he found 
an efficient curate, granted him temporary exemption from 
residence. Even now it is not at all unusual for the holder 
of a living to absorb most of the revenue and allow another to 
do the work. Sydney Smith seemed to see nothing wrong 
in this, and returned to London; began to take life more 
easily, and might have allowed his ‘ efficient curate’ to repre- 
sent him at Foston for the rest of his natural life but for 
a very untoward circumstance. In the autumn of 1807 and 
the beginning of 1808 the famous ‘ Letters on the Subject of 
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the Catholics, to my brother Abraham, who lives in the 
country,’ by Peter Plymley, appeared. They were widely 
read; they became almost instantly very popular; they 
heaped ridicule upon Spencer Perceval’s narrow-minded and 
bigoted policy. England took sides with Abraham or his 
bold brother. The secret of the authorship was well kept, 
and it was not generally known until years afterwards that 
they were from the pen of Sydney Smith. But all unwittingly 
Perceval dealt his witty antagonist a deadly blow. He passed 
in 1808 the Clergy Residence Bill, which compelled all 
holders of livings, where there was no suitable parsonage, 
either to build or to resign. An idea of the condition of the 
Church at that time may be gained from the fact that on 
third of the parsonages of England were in ruins! The Act 
pressed hardly upon those most concerned in its working, 
and the generation of parsons to which Sydney Smith be- 
longed had to pay for the neglect and indolence of many 
predecessors. At Foston there had been no resident clergy- 
man for a hundred and fifty years, and the rectory was a 
hovel. Sydney Smith hurried to York, and once more he had 
to choose his path in life. 

Here again the sound common sense of Sydney Smith shines 
forth. He was becoming a known man in London; his tastes 
and sympathies centred there. He had no desire whatever to 
leave the metropolis, and the spiritual needs of the parish 
. were, in his judgment, fully provided for. He tried to ex- 
change his living, but failing, entered into the quiet life oi 
a country rector with all the energy and diligence that had 
marked his Nether Avon curacy, and at once began planning 
the new rectory. He had to fight the common temptation 
of wishing that his work had been cast amid other surround- 
ings, and under other conditions. But he conquered it by 
the aid of such reflections as these— 


If it be my lot to crawl, I will crawl contentedly; if to fly, I will 
fly with alacrity; but as long as I can avoid it, I will never be un- 
happy. If with a pleasant wife, three children, a good house and 
farm, many books, and many friends who wish me well, I cannot be 
happy, I am a very silly, foolish fellow, and what becomes of me is of 
very little consequence. 


Unlike many men who have been popular in company, 
Sydney Smith was most popular in his own home. Thi: 
children rejoiced in his society, and he in theirs. He entere. 
into their games, he told them stories both wonderful an: 
rare, he won their confidence, and the dulness of the how. 
when he was not there was readily accounted for in the 
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opinion of the little ones by his absence. The love of children 
is a good gauge of the truth and tenderness of the heart. 

The squire of the parish, although inclined at first to give 
him a wide berth on account of supposed socialistic tendencies, 
soon fell before the charm of his presence. Earl Grey became 
his fast friend, and Howick a house in which he was always 
- a pleasant guest. The Archbishop of York found in him not 
only a friend, but a powerful aid in delivering him from the 
sufferings inflicted upon him by the bores he was sometimes 
compelled to welcome to his table. At the dinner table Sydney 
Smith often reigned supreme, and Mr. Reid helps us to under- 
stand his power. 


He was not only a superb talker, but also an attentive listener, and in 
' this respect his bearing in society contrasts favourably with that of many 
less brilliant men. He believed that brevity was the soul of wit, and a 
piece of advice which he was fond of giving was, ‘Take as many half- 
minutes as you can get, but never talk more than half a minute without 
pausing and giving others an opportunity to strike in.’ One thing he 
disliked exceedingly, and that was the half-whispered tones in which so 
many pedple speak at feasts as well as at funerals, and he declared that 
so far as his observation went, most London dinners evaporated in 
whispers to one’s immediate neighbours. 


In 1814 Sydney Smith took possession of the new rectory 
at Foston. He was his own architect, and he built himself a 
house, comfortable enough inside, but not beautiful to the eye 
of the passer-by. Lady Holland, writing of the removal from 
Foston fifteen years later, says, ‘Our friend Mr. Loch, when 
he heard of our removal, said to my father, ‘‘ Are you sure 
you have left Foston, Mr. Smith?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Never to 
return?” ‘‘ Never.” ‘‘ Well, then, I may venture to say that 
it was, without exception, the ugliest house I ever saw!”’ 
The rector was forty-two when he entered and fifty-seven 
when he left the house he had built, and his life during that 
time was to act, in his own words, as ‘ village parson, village 
doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, and Edinburgh 
Reviewer.’ In the exercise of these multifarious functions his 
life passed quietly. The building of his house seriously 
crippled him financially, and for some years he practised a 
rigid economy. Later on his life was varied by occasional 
visits to Edinburgh, London, or elsewhere, and by arrivals 
expected and unexpected of visitors at the ‘Rector’s Head,’ as 
he sometimes dubbed his house. His interest in the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics was very lively, and his views opposed 
to those held by the vast bulk of his brethren. At Thirsk only 
two signed his petition on the side of religious liberty, and at 
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a great meeting held in York his bold speech converted only 
one hearer: ‘A poor clergyman whispered to me that he 
was quite of my way of thinking, but had nine children. 
I begged he would remain a Protestant.’ In connection with 
this meeting, we have a happy specimen of his letter-writing 
in a note sent to Mr. Davenport, M.P. 


Foston, April 20th, 1825. 
My pear ——_* return for my speech at the ‘Tiger,’ which I sent 
you last week, pray frank the enclosed letter for me. I slept at the Tiger 
Inn the night before, and asked the servants of the inn what they thought 
of the Catholics and Protestants. The chambermaid was decidedly for 
the Church of England; Boots was for the Catholics. The waiter said 
he had often (God forgive him) wished them both confounded together. 


Canon Harcourt, the father of the present Home Secretary, 
was one of the two clergymen bold enough to sign Sydney 
Smith’s petition, and was also a distinguished geologist. 
Upon his entering into the married state, and passing his 
honeymoon in the Lakes, the rector of Foston expressed his 
views in verse— 


’*Mid rocks and ringlets, specimens and sighs, 
On wings of rapture every moment flies ; 

He views Matilda, lovely in her prime, 

Then finds sulphuric acid mixed with lime ! 
Guards from her lovely face the solar ray, 
And fills his pockets with alluvial clay. 
Science and Love distract his tortured heart— 
Now flints, now fondness, take the larger part, 
And now he breaks a stone, now feels a dart. 


At the close of 1827, by the influence of Lord Lyndhurst, 
Sydney Smith was appointed a prebend of Bristol Cathedral, 
and a few weeks later his daughter Emily was married. Of 
the latter event he wrote, ‘I feel as if I had lost a limb, and 
were walking about with one leg; but nobody pities this 
description of invalids.’ 

His Bristol appointment gave him a wider circle of influ- 
ence, and he speedily exerted it on the side of toleration. In 
those days it was the custom to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot by a special service at the cathedral, 
which the mayor and corporation attended in state, and the 
effects of which they counteracted by a banquet in the evening 
to which they invited the cathedral clergy. Appointed to 
preach at the first anniversary after he became connected 
with Bristol he resolved upon a bold course. ‘ All sorts of 
bad theology are preached at the cathedral on that day, and 
all sorts of bad toasts drunk at the Mansion House. I will 
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do neither the one nor the other ;’ and so he preached ‘ an 
honest sermon,’ based upon Colossians iii. 12, 18, on ‘ Rules 
of Christian Charity by which our Opinions of other Sects 
should be formed.’ The cause of religious toleration, un- 
popular enough with the corporation, was helped forward. 
The sermon was printed, and discussed in the papers far and 
wide; but from that day, for many years, Bristol Cathedral 
saw no more of its mayor and corporation. 

It is curious how often in human life the triumph for which 
one has long hoped and laboured is darkened by sorrow. In 
the very midst of the rejoicings over the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill Sydney Smith was watching by the dying 
bed of his son Douglas. He was only twenty-four years of 
age, and his youth and early manhood had been full of bright 
promise. Sydney Smith felt the parting as one of the greatest 
blows that could have fallen upon him. He had always 
entered with a keen sympathy into the lives of his children, 
and there is a deep pathos in the inscription that may even 
now be read over Douglas Smith’s tomb in Kensal Green— 
‘His life was blameless. His death was the first sorrow he 
ever occasioned his parents, but that was deep and lasting.’ 

Foston Rectory, recalling in numberless ways the memories 
of the departed and the bright hopes buried in his grave, had 
now lost its charm for the bereaved parents, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst arranged an exchange of livings that resulted in Sydney 
Smith’s removal to Combe Florey in Somerset. It was painful 
to leave the old home, and the parting was made the more 
difficult by the grief of the villagers and friends of the neigh- 
bourhood, but in July, 1829, the move was made. One of the 
earliest letters written to the north was the following charac- 
teristic production— 

‘ Combe Florey, August 13th, 1829. 

My pear S1r,—I am very sorry to lose so many good friends in York- 
shire. The only acquaintance I have made here is the clerk of the 


parish, a very sensible man, with great amen-ity of disposition. 
Philip Howard, Esq. SypNEY SMITH. 


The great question of Parliamentary Reform had now 
reached the burning stage, and in the struggle of the next two 
years the vicar of Combe Florey took a very influential part. © 
In 1830, on the overthrow of the Wellington Cabinet, Lord 
Grey came into power and announced as the watchwords of 
his government, ‘Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.’ The 
Church of England then, as now, was against the popular 
side. It was all the more to Sydney Smith’s credit that he, - 
to the no small surprise and indignation of many of his 
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brethren, exerted all his influence on the Liberal side. A skit 
from his pen describing the reform debates in parliament 
appeared in the ‘Taunton Courier,’ May 4, 1831, and closes 
with these sentiments— 


This brilliant victory over the boroughmongers is of the highest 
advantage to old England. Like the piratical corsairs of Algiers, they not 
only robbed the people of their property, but of their liberty and constitu- 
tional rights. The good ship Britannia has long been kept on the wrong 
tack, but, with reform for a pilot, she will put about, steer for free and 
fair representation, and sail with a fair breeze into the harbour of public 
prosperity. 


The House of Lords at that time had the courage of its 
convictions, and ignominiously kicked out the Bill. Just 
before this climax, a canonry of St. Paul’s becoming vacant, 
on Lord Grey’s recommendation it was given to Sydney 
Smith, and he thus reached the highest step he was destined 
to attain on the ladder of ecclesiastical promotion. He was 
in London on duties connected with his appointment when 
the Bill was rejected on October 8th, and on the 11th he was 
in Taunton, at a great meeting held to denounce the conduct 
of the Lords. He made a speech in which he used the 
image which has become classical, and which sets forth as 
well to-day as it did then the true character of the House 
of Peers. The oft-quoted passage will bear repetition, in- 
asmuch as history repeats itself, and the Upper House has 
once more verified Sydney Smith’s political sagacity. 


I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop 
the progress of Reform reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of 
Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon that town 
—the tide rose to an incredible height—the waves rushed in upon the 
houses, and everything was threatened with destruction. In the midst of 
this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling 
her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused; Mrs. Partington’s spirit was 
up; but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop or puddle, but 
she should not have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your 
cease, be quiet and steady—you will beat Mrs. Partington. 


The Atlantic has been roused recently. Mrs. Partington has 
tried, not to drive back the advancing waters, but to divert 
them into side-channels. But the Ocean of Reform is getting 
tired of this continual obstruction to its course, and sooner or 
later hereditary privilege and irresponsible legislation will be 
things of the past. 
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But we must draw to a close, and we end as we began, by 
affirming that this book brings us very close to a man who 
is altogether human, and whose life affords much healthy 
amusement and much matter for reflection. Time has 
verified the soundness of many of his judgments, and has 
not exhausted the pleasure felt in the humour of his say- 
ings and stories. He never used his powers for petty and 
ignoble ends, and under a seeming jest there often lay a 
deeper meaning. Calling one day to inquire after the 
health of Dr. Blake, of Taunton, a Radical and a Uni- 
tarian, he was greeted with the statement, ‘I am far from 
well. Though I sit by a good fire I cannot keep myself 
warm.’ ‘I can cure you, doctor,’ said his visitor, as he pre- 
pared to go. ‘Cover yourself with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and you will soon have a delicious glow all over you.’ 

In a presentation copy of his ‘Edinburgh Review’ articles 
he wrote: ‘I printed my reviews to show, if I could, that I 
had not passed my life merely in making jokes; but that I 
had made use of what little powers of pleasantry I might be 
endowed with to discountenance bad, and to encourage liberal 
and wise principles.’ ‘Ah, Mr. Smith,’ exclaimed a Romish 
dignitary, ‘ you have such a wonderful way of putting things.’ 
On which Mr. Reid comments : ‘ Let it be remembered by all 
who know how to appreciate fearless and disinterested labours 
for the public good, that Sydney Smith, habitually and with- 
out stint, employed his wonderful ‘‘ way of putting things ’”’ 
to put things right.’ 

When the canon met Macaulay, the ‘ book in breeches,’ as 
he sometimes described him, the hearers were apt to have a 
bad time from the simple excess of brilliance. ‘Oh, yes!’ 
said he on one occasion, ‘we both talk a great deal; but I 
don’t believe Macaulay ever did hear my voice. Sometimes, 
when I have told a good story, I have thought to myself: 
“Poor Macaulay! he will be very sorry some day to have 
missed hearing that.”’ He is reported to have said at one 
of the breakfasts given by Rogers, ‘I wish I could write 
poetry like you, Rogers, I would write an ‘‘ Inferno,” and I 
put Macaulay amongst a number of disputants and gag 

im!’ 

His last years passed quietly and happily away in congenial 
London society, in quiet work at Combe Florey, and to the 
last he maintained his interest in public affairs. He was 
strongly opposed to the ballot, and thereby illustrated the 
fallibility of his judgment; he was strongly opposed to the 
Puseyite movement, and thereby illustrated the soundness of 
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his religious common sense. His last sermon at St. Paul’s 
had similar qualities to the first he preached in London. It 
was on keeping the sabbath, and pleads in a sound, reason- 
able way, for the right observance of that day. The last weeks 
of his life were spent in London, and ‘ as death approached, the 
thought of his long-lost and much-loved son Douglas appeared 
frequently to be present to his mind; and sometimes in the 
gathering gloom he even called him to his side. The end 
came quietly, and it found him in the full possession of that 
faith, hope, and charity of which he had so often preached to 
others.’ R. LOVETT. 


Art. VIII.—The Strength and Weakness of the 
Anglican Church. 


Report.of the Church Congress at Carlisle, 1884. 


Tar recent Church Congress at Carlisle furnished a very 
striking illustration of both the strength and the weakness of 
the Anglican Church. A minister of the Church of Scotland, 
who was present as an invited guest, was so affected by the 
multitude gathered together and the spirit of unity and 
enthusiasm which characterized the various meetings, that 
he returned to his congregation with a tale so glowing as 
to suggest that in his secret heart he was sighing over 
the iniquities of Jeanie Geddes and the infatuated folly. of 
the nation which, in rejecting ‘black Prelacy,’ had rejected 
an angel unawares. We have no doubt that there was 
enough in the general aspect of the meetings to justify 
the language of this excellent Scotchman, possibly some- 
what excited by the kindly notice which had been bestowed 
upon him by the exalted dignitaries of the more powerful 
Church. But it is not this which most strikes us as evidence 
of the power of that Church. Any of our great ecclesiastical 
conferences would be tolerably sure to create some stir and 
excitement in the town where it was held. The meetings of 
the Congregational Union, for example, attract large numbers, 
and a stranger who attended them with friendly prepossessions 
might come away to tell of the number of the audience, the 
eloquence of the speakers, the unmistakable signs of earnest- 
ness and power on every side. Possibly, or indeed probably, 
the Church Congress would in some of these particulars com- 
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are favourably with any Dissenting assembly of a similar 
find ; but however this may be (and into a comparison so 
odious and unprofitable we have no desire to enter), it is not 
in any points of this kind that we recognize the superiority 
of the Anglican Church. In these, at all events, a friendly 
competition may be maintained; and even if the Episcopal 
Church were to bear the palm, it would still be only primus 
inter pares. 

Nothing was more characteristic of the Congress than the 
union in it of the representatives of the various elements in 
our social life. The noble and the artizan, the scholar and 
the manufacturer, the man of leisure and the man of hard 
toil, the politician and the recluse, met there in a way in 
which they certainly do not meet on the platform of any other 
religious assembly. It is not too much to say that this blend- 
ing was chiefly due to the fact that the Church is recognized 
as a national institution. The presence and co-operation of 
any man there did not necessarily imply a spiritual sympathy 
with the doctrines of the Anglican Church, but simply his 
want of sympathy with any form of Dissent and his general 
agreement with the faith which the nation has established. 
As a distinguished champion of the Establishment contends, 
men are Churchmen without any volition or action of their 
own; it is only in dissenting that they are called to exercise 
thought and volition. Whether the Church gains anything 
for its highest interests by the adhesion of such members isa 
point it is not necessary to discuss here. We note here simply 
that the co-operation of such men on great occasions such as 
the meeting of a Congress is a very important element in the 
prestige and impressiveness with which they are invested. 

Assuredly the signs of vitality exhibited in the interest 
shown by noblemen, and still more, by men of high culture 
and distinguished name, who are content to appear on the 
Congress platform and contribute their wisdom and influence 
to its deliberations, are not to be lightly esteemed. Nor must 
it be forgotten that while some evidently care much more for 
the Establishment than the Church, there are others of a dif- 
ferent type, men of devout spirit, earnest religious purpose, 
and strong ecclesiastical attachments, who (as the Bishop of 
Liverpool has prophesied in those happier hours when he has 
been able to rise above the faithlessness which too often 
depresses him) will only cling to the Church with the more 
constancy and devotion, if it is deprived of the status and en- 
dowment of an Establishment, and sent forth to do its work 
trusting only to the power of the truth it has to teach and the 
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presence of the living God in whom it believes. For ourselves, 
we heartily rejoice that in the growing attachment of such 
men to the Church we have the best preparation for that 
change which is certainly coming, and which may not be so 
far distant as is supposed even by those who most ardently 
desire it. We know no high-minded Dissenter who has any 
desire that the Episcopal Church should suffer by Disestab- 
lishment, and therefore we welcome the intelligent interes! 
which an increasing number of its leading laymen take in 
its affairs. Church Congresses, and perhaps even still more 
Diocesan Conferences, are serious perils to the Establish- 
ment ; but if they do much to render its continuance difficult, 
they certainly are doing as much to make the change safe for 
the Episcopal Church. 

In the meantime the participation of such men of mark, 
both in the political and the scientific world, in these free 
gatherings, greatly adds to the interest and influence of the 
assembly. Almost as a matter of course, a Church Congress 
receives from the authorities of a municipality consideration 
and deference such as are rarely extended to any other eccle- 
siastical body. Mayor and aldermen deport themselves in 
such a way as to suggest that the town is honoured by the 
visit of representatives of the Church, even as it would be 
honoured by a visit from royalty. ‘Pomp and circumstance ’ 
surround an assembly, many of whose members have an 
intrinsic dignity which, for the ordinary mind, is sufficiently 
imposing. Suppose a foreigner had visited Carlisle during 
the late Congress, how could he fail to be impressed with 
the apparent strength of a Church able to impart so much 
of grandeur and authority to the annual deliberations of its 
members. The stately old cathedral, thronged by a congre- 
gation in which were not a few men of high station, of ancient 
lineage, of distinguished name, would itself be to him a 
symbol of the strength and stability of the institution itself. In 
the representatives of the hierarchy, themselves members of 
the Upper House of Parliament, who graced and guided the 
deliberations of the assembly, would probably appear to him 
a link between the Church and the nation. As he found that 
among the speakers were busy and influential members of 
Parliament, and that while they were in themselves living 
illustrations of the devotion of members of one class to the 
Church, from the other extreme of society came a working man 
to tell how he and his fellows also had rallied to the same 
standard, his wonder might naturally grow, and he might not 


altogether unreasonably arrive at the conclusion that the 
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Church was enthroned in the affections of the people, and that 
those who prophesied its overthrow were the victims of illu- 
sions created by their own evil thoughts and imaginations. 

Nor would that impression be seriously diminished by a 
careful study of the deliberations of the Congress itself. 
Elements of weakness do indeed become perceptible to those 
who look below the surface, and who, with a full under- 
standing of the conditions of English society at present, and 
especially of the relations of the Established Church to other 
Christian communities, are able to take an intelligent and 
dispassionate view of the tone and bearing of the several 
discussions. But the majority must necessarily judge by the 
general expression of the moment, and their verdict would 
undoubtedly be favourable. The variety of the subjects dis- 
cussed, the eminence of many of those by whom they were 
treated, the broad and intelligent views taken by many of the 
writers and speakers, and last, but not least, the attentive 
hearing given to new ideas, qualified only by this condition, 
that they must be in harmony with the principles of the 
Church, and capable of being made useful in its service, 
would all impress an observer. It was abundantly clear, 
at all events, that the members of the Congress, repre- 
senting, doubtless, a much larger body of thought and 
zeal behind, were intent on making their Church a living 
power in the nation. It may be that this is done partly 
in many cases primarily, in some even exclusively, with 
the view of saving the Establishment; and in that they 
certainly will not succeed. The forces of the age are all 
against them. A democracy will not tolerate the perpetua- 
tion of a privileged class in religion. Apart altogether from 
any anti-hierarchical, alas! even antichristian, tendencies, 
it has instincts of righteousness which will be fatal to a 
system of social and political injustice, even though sanc- 
tioned by the sacred name of religion. All that the Church 
Congress can do will not overcome these feelings, nor will it, 
we believe, avail to postpone their inevitable issue for any 
length of time. But it can do, and we believe is doing, what 
is far better—it is preparing the Church for a separate and 
independent existence when freed from the trammels which 
the State must and will impose upon any Church to which it 
gives a national sanction and revenue; it will learn the vanity 
of the fears by which it is at present haunted, and develope 
out of its own spiritual energies a power for good whose 
strength it has never yet discovered. 


The variety of the programme itself reveals a fertility of 
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resource from which other communities might learn a lesson. 
No doubt there are some discussions on themes which have 
been so often debated that it might have been thought that 
the Congress had long since become weary of them. We 
suppose, however, that it is with the Congress as with other 
bodies, and that there are irrepressible topics as well as irre- 
-pressible men. But making allowance for these, there is a 
remarkable freshness as well as a diversity in the subjects of 
«liscussion. Some are controversial, others purely practical. 
They comprehend not only the work of the Church in its 
numerous ‘departments of labour both at home and abroad, 
but they take in also the most vexed questions as to its 
teaching and government. Sometimes we admire the happy 
audacity which does not shrink from the introduction of 
themes so delicate as the ‘ best means of raising the standard 
of social purity,’ or questions so burning but so all-important 
as the ‘duty of the Christian teacher in regard to national 
politics.’ Again, we are struck with the wisdom which appro- 
priates a sitting to purely devotional subjects, or to subjects of 
deep interest, but lying outside the ordinary run of themes for 
such an assembly, such as the ‘ Results of Recent Historical and 
topographical Research upon the Old and New Testament Serip- 
tures.’ Subjects of purely ecclesiastical or denominational 
importance are certain always to receive their full share of 
attention. The difficulty in the case of all such gatherings is 
to secure a proper place for these wider and larger subjects 
which do not belong to the topics of the hour, which probably 
have no bearing upon the special interests of the individual 
community, and which arouse none’ of the excitement which 
discussion generates, but which are of incalculable value in 
educating the mind of the Church, and so in strengthening 
it for the common work of all the churches. 

Why should not the Congregational Union have sessions of 
this character—sessions held not for purposes of discussion, 
but rather of instruction, and in which some of its members 
should give the Union the benefit of their most careful work on 
topics in which they are specially interested ? They would call 
out men whose power is at present not sufficiently recognized, 
and indeed not known; they would give valuable contributions 
to our denominational literature instead of the not always 
well-considered utterances which are the necessary products 
of our present mode of discussion; and they would certainly 
materially enhance the attractions of our assemblies for a 
large number who take no part in the public debates, and are 
apt to go away complaining that they are ‘stale, flat, and 
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unprofitable.’ Take, for example, the sittings appropriated 


by the Congress for the consideration of ‘Music as an Aid to: 


Worship and Work.’ The discussion, or rather conversa- 
tion, was extremely brief, and the time was chiefly occupied 


by papers which so presented the whole subject as to give a- 


practical value to the meeting. No doubt in relation to this,. 
and some other cognate questions, a National Church has an 
advantage over all Dissenting communities from the larger 
number of men of leisure and culture at its disposal. In this 
respect there can be no competition with a Church which is 
able to make such extensive provision for educating and 


maintaining so large a force of learned men by means of 


deaneries, canonries, and professorships. But other Churches: 
also have men of ability, who may compensate for deficiency 
in mere scholastic or technical learning by their wider and 
more personal knowledge of men and things, and it is the 
course of wisdom to call out and utilize this strength to the 
utmost possible extent. 


Another feature in the proceedings of the Congress demands. 


much more careful study. One of the most suggestive inci- 


_ dents in the whole was the reception of Mr. Powell, General 


Secretary of the Church of England Working Men’s Society. 
Mr. Powell was present as a representative of the most hopeful 
and promising force which the Church of England has at 
command. The selection of such a speaker was significant. 
the story he had to tell was more significant still, the moral 
drawn by himself was the most significant of all. 


My Lord Bishop and members of Congress (he said in his closing words),. 


I thank you for having listened to one in sohumble a station as myself. If 
an example were needed to show how comprehensive our beloved Churcl: 
really is, it will, I venture to suggest, be found in the fact that at the twenty - 
fourth annual Church Congress all classes of Churchmen, from the highest 
dignitary to the lowliest member, were represented and recognized. From 
this fact the enemies of the Church may, perhaps, learn a lesson proving. 
that they speak untruly when they proclaim that the Chureh of England 


is the Church of the rich and the enemy of the poor; and no better 


arguments could be advanced in proof of the fact that the Church is fast 
adapting herself to the needs of, and becoming in reality the Church of 
the people. 


He must be a very prejudiced observer indeed who does not 
feel the force of these observations. There has been a good 
deal of scepticism as to the existence of the Tory working man.. 
An observation made to ourselves by an intelligent cabdriver, 
to the effect that every working man must be a supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone, appears to us so natural and reasonable that 
it is hard to believe that it can be otherwise. But it is other- 
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‘wise, and Mr. Powell helps us to understand the reason why. 
He assumed a great deal too much when he claimed to .be 
the exponent of working-class sentiment, but when he could 
speak of himself as ‘ standing there and speaking there in t 
name of eight thousand working men,’ he had clearly a righ 
to regard himself and his friends as a distinct force and power- 
ful testimony on behalf of the Church. We do not grudge that 
‘Church the loyal service which it has thus won. On the con- 
trary, we heartily rejoiced to see that from this Wowking Men’s 
Society the recent Mission for East London drew some of its 
most valuable workers. What we desire is, to point the 
lesson so that Congregationalists May learn to go and do 
likewise. 

So far as the working-classes are concerned, Congregationa- 
lists need not fear the rivalry even of the Established Church 
if they are only true to their own principles. It is not to be 
denied now that we lost enormously by refusing to accept the 
counsel given in this Review by its first editor, whose real 
power and sagacity are not even now fully appreciated, when 
he warned his brethren of the folly of standing aloof from a 
great national work in deference to an impracticable idea, 
unfortunately exalted by some to the rank of a principle. We 
sought to carry out that principle in practical work, but the 
contest was so unequal that success was impossible. The 
result was that the clergy became prominent in educational 
work, not because we were indifferent to it, but because we 
had burdened ourselves with conditions which made our work 
all but unavailing. We are reaping the fruits of that mistake 
to-day; but it may be hoped that that harvest has been 
almost gathered, and that a chance is given us of repairing 
the consequences of the error committed forty years ago. But 
if we are to do so, we must be content to be instructed by our 
neighbours and rivals. Middle-class respectability such as 
finds a home in numbers of Congregational churches is just 
as likely to be stiff and rigid, bound in the swaddling-clothes 
-of conventionalism and routine, as lacking in the sympathetic 
touch and the daring heroism essential to great Christian ~ 
service, as the more aristocratic dignity which gravitates to- 
wards the Established Church, and it must be added that it 
will probably be more deficient in those attributes of ‘ sweet- 
ness and light’ which serve in some measure as a compensa- 
tion. Itis of the last importance that we realize the extent 
to which our true work is hindered and our power to serve 
Christ lowered by these tendencies. A Church which in 
principle recognizes the right and in practice seeks to de- 
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velope the power of the people has an opportunity in a demo- 
cratic age which is unparalleled; but the sin of neglecting 
or throwing it away, through the obstinacy of a stolid con- 
servatism or the scruples of a mawkish pietism, will be 
proportionately great. 

The Anglican Church, if we are to judge from the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, is determined that whatever other fate 
may overtake it, it certainly will not die of dignity. The 
well-known and eloquent passage in which Macaulay describes 
the treatment which the English Church once bestowed on a 
converted and excitable ‘ coal-heaver or tinker,’ and contrasts: 
it with the unequalled skill shown by the Church of Rome in 
the management of enthusiasts, is no longer true, at least, in 
an unlimited and unqualified sense. It cannot now be said 
that for an uneducated enthusiast, possessed with an apostolic 
spirit, there is ‘ within the pale of the Establishment no place. 
He has been atno college; he cannot construe a Greek author 
or write a Latin theme; and he is told that if he remains in 
the communion of the Church, he must do so as a hearer ; 
and that, if he is resolved to be a teacher, must begin by 
being a schismatic.’ All that has passed away. Men are 
ordained who have had no university training, and but scant 
education of any sort; and, at the same time, there is a wise 
and healthy desire to give the utmost latitude consistent with 
the maintenance of Church order to the ministrations, not 
only of laymen, but also of laywomen. The spirit of the 
Congress was shown in the reception given to Mr. Powell, as: 


described by the good Presbyterian minister to whom we have: 


already referred. 


Perhaps, as the bishop himself said, the most interesting speaker of 


them all was a working man, by name Powell, from London, who, thouglz 
he dropped his h’s and set Lindley Murray at defiance, being, like the 
Kaiser Sigismund, ‘supra grammaticam,’ yet let fly a volley of broad- 
sides against the mistakes of the clergy in dealing with the working classeg 
which elicited roars of applause {rom the audience. We on the plat- 
form, bishops and presbyters, laughed as loud and long as did the mixed 
multitude below. 


Not less suggestive is the treatment of an earnest and en- 
thusiastic but not very wise clergyman, who has managed to: 
establish a Church Army on the lines of the ‘Salvation Army.” 
It is certain that twenty years ago, and probably we might. 
extend the remark to a much later period, the Rev. Wilson 
Carlile would have found little tolerance in the Established 
Church, and we doubt whether he would have met with much 


more in any Dissenting body, except one of the smaller 
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Methodist sects. He has caught the spirit, and to a large 
extent has proceeded on the lines of ‘General’ Booth. Prac- 


tically, he has established a kind of order within the Church, 


and he is its head ; and, like all men who assume such posi- — 
tions, he is strongly disposed to be independent. He is, how- 
ever, a pronounced Churchman, and his aim is that his work 
shall be in conformity with Church principles, and contribute 
to the strengthening of Church influence. His army, he told 
the Congress, consists of 4000 people, who, he added, ‘ arc 
all speakers in their own humble way for Christ, and who 
are all nearly every night in the week, winter and summer, 
out in the streets and lanes trying by some means to restore 
some to the fold.’ The organization and conduct of such an 
agency demands an unusual amount of wisdom as well as 
grace. It is, to say the best for it, an experiment; but even 
so, it is the revelation of a spirit in which there is much to 
commend. ‘The remarkable fact is that it should receive so 
much countenance within the Established Church. There 
are, of course, numbers who feel very grave doubts as to the 
methods of working, one of whose fundamental ideas seems to 
be that every new convert must at once be set to work to 
teach others, regardless of the fact that he himself is only a 
learner in the very first stage. The only matter for surprise 
is that it meets with any sympathy. For Mr. Carlile is 
absolutely revolutionary in his plans. With all his devotion 
to his Church (and that cannot be questioned) his great aim is 
to find room in it for Primitive Methodism, or rather for the 
system of the Salvation Army. Of course many of his ideas . 
are treated as wild and irrational, but he is tolerated, he is 
even indulged, because of the hope that he may win the, 
working-class for the Church. \ 
The weak point in these manifestations, perhaps, is their 
pronounced Churchiness. We should be the last to complain 
of a strong denominational sentiment which would lead men~ 
to do their utmost for the extension of the Church to which 
they are conscientiously attached, but when it is so far 
developed as to obscure, if not to extinguish, the broader 
Christian sentiment, it lowers the character of the service 
which it inspires. It is this to which we object-in many of 
the utterances at the Congress. They breathed a spirit of the 
narrowest sectarianism rather than that broad and catholic 
feeling by which the representatives of a great national 
Church should be distinguished. Of course every Church is 
desirous to make its position as strong and its work as effec- 
tive as possible, but it is possible to do this without regarding 
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the work of others with an unfriendly eye. Unfortunately, in 
many of these speeches it is continually suggested that the 
great object is not merely to battle against the unbelief and 
ungodliness of the nation, but if possible to suppress Dissent. 
In fact the tone of the meeting was much more provincial 
than prevails in the meetings, for example, of the Congrega- 
tional Union. We recognize frankly that in some of its 
aspects the Congress has a more distinctly national, or even 
catholic, character. Its programme is.that of a body which 
feels that it has to do with all that affects the true well-being 
of the nation, and indeed with all that concerns the progress 
of the truth of Christ in the world. But when we turn to 
many of the papers and speeches, especially those bearing on 
practical work among the people, we feel that we are listening 
to men who look at every point almost exclusively in its bear- 
ings on the interests of their own Church. Alas! we are 
none of us free from the liability to this narrowness, but we 
do not believe it is elsewhere so marked as it is here, where 
the opposite might reasonably have been anticipated. Pro- 
vincialism is assumed by many of our teachers to be a dis- 
tinctive feature of the sects, but we find it most conspicuous 
in the representatives of the National Church. What is more, 
it seems to us to be the point, and not an unnatural one, of 
the assumption of nationality. 

However this be, it is impossible not to honour the earnest- 
ness with which a large body in the Church is endeavouring 
to justify its pretension to nationality by making it in reality 
the Church of the common people. ‘The class we want to 
gain,’ said the president, ‘is the class of whom it might be 
said, to adopt a phrase of the late Lord Beaconsfield, it 
cannot be said to have been lost to the Church, because it has 
never been gained.’ The suggestion is a very pregnant one. 
The Bishop is the representative of an Establishment the 
only possible plea for whose existence that has any semblance 
of plausibility, is that it is necessary in order to meet the 
religious necessities of the masses of the people. It has 
enjoyed authority, emoluments, position, for centuries; it has 
had the command of church, manse, and glebe in every 
parish, and of a cathedral, with all its prestige, and its 
imposing array of dignitaries in every diocese ; it has been 
trustee of the old endowments for charity and for education ; 
in short, it has lacked nothing in the way of appliance for its 
great work, and the end of the whole is that it is setting to 
work to redeem the masses from a state approaching to 
practical Paganism, and it finds itself in the nineteenth 
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eentury a so-called National Church without the allegiance of 
the nation, and the Bishop of Carlisle seeks to comfort him- 
‘self and his brethren with the thought that the Church has 
not to recover the lapsed masses, because in truth it never 
gained them. 

It is rather late to undertake the work, and even if it could 
be said that other churches had been equally lacking in their 
«luty to the people, this would be no sufficient apology; for the 
Established Church has had opportunities altogether unique, 
even as it had exceptional obligations, arising out of the 
responsibility resting on it as the Church by law established. 
It is the steward of an enormous property, set apart for this 
work, and if it has failed to use it, it is a very poor retort to 
turn round on those who have had till of late many a hard 
struggle for existence, and taunt them with a failure to supply 
its deficiency. As a matter of fact it is not true that Dissent 
has neglected the people. Its advocates have many short- 
comings to deplore, but still they cannot admit that it has 
been indifferent to its work. Indeed, the speakers at the 
Congress admit as much, when they are content to profit by 
the experience of Dissenters, and to adopt some of their plans. 
We on our part may reciprocate this by honouring the zeal 
which they are now manifesting, and in our turn, becoming 
learners from the elasticity, the freedom, the inventiveness, 
and in some cases the audacity, which they are exhibiting. 

In nothing were these qualities more marked than in the 
papers and discussion on the ‘ Duty of Christian Teachers in 
Relation to Politics.’ It has dawned upon the minds of some 
of the most ardent Christian defenders that the position of the 
Church is imperilled by the attitude which the clergy have taken 
towards all popular moyements, and that if it is to maintain 
its present status, it must regain the contidence of the class 
which will now be a dominant force in the nation, and which 
has been alienated by a long-continued course of opposition to 
any concession to the democracy. How the change is to be 
accomplished is not very apparent. The memories of the 
past will not all at once fade away, even if there were to be 
an immediate and complete reversal of policy. It is not 
necessary for any Nonconformist to enumerate the offences of 
the clergy against the people, for that was done with sufficient 
‘strength and emphasis at the Congress. Mr. George Harwood 
is known as one of the most able of the lay champions of the 
Establishment, and no one could more clearly have indicated 
the difficulty of the defence than he has done in the following 
very striking passage. 
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There can be no good in disguising the fact—there may be much good. 
in acknowledging it—that the Church does not now stand well politically 
with the masses of the people. Nor does it deserve to stand well; for 
though it is the parent of freedom, it has, like Saturn, destroyed its own 
ofispring. It makes one blush with shame—it makes one almost sink 
with despair—to reflect that during this century the influence of the 
Church of England, in so far as it has publicly manifested itself, has for 
the most part been nearly always on the wrong side—on the side of 
privilege against right, on the side of ignorance against knowledge, on the- 
side of restrictlon against freedom, on the side of the few against the 
many. Now, what is to be the course in the futnre? We have entered 
upon altered conditions, and we must adopt an altered policy. We read 
that after Blucher’s check, Wellington at once changed his base of opera- 
tions, and so won the battle of Waterloo. Now the time has come when 
the Church of England must act upon similar tactics, and change its base 
of operations: hitherto this has rested upon the upper classes; henceforth 
it must rest upon the masses. Even if respect for our principles did not 
dictate this change, it is demanded by regard for eur interests. The 
Church of England has always been credited with the faculty of adapting 
itself to the rulers of the nation, and these are now the body of the people. 
In such a movement the teachers of religion must take a leading part, for 
a Church whose natural leaders are in the rear cannot be in a good way. 
I do not wish them to be prominent partizans at all, for it would be an 
evil day, perhaps a fatal one, if ever the Church of England became the 
ally of any particular party. But because that must not be given up 
to party which was meant for mankind, it does not follow that it must not 
be given up to mankind itself; and so far as the teachers of religion are 
concerned, this is not a question of action with a party, but of sympathy 
with a principle. Such sympathy may lead a man to go sometimes with 
one party, and sometimes with another; but the sympathy itself should 
never waver. There may be doubts as to the advisability of changing 
this or that, but there can be none as to the duty of every teacher of 
religion sympathizing most in his heart with the poor and the weak and 
the oppressed. 


The frankness of these admissions as coming from one who 
has shown an attachment to the Establishment as passionate 
as is consistent with the preservation of the calm repose 
befitting the ‘superior person,’ is not more remarkable than the 
sagacity of the advice which he gives as an observant man of 


the world. There are others beside the rulers and clergy of 


the Anglican Church who would do well to ponder its sug- 
gestions. <A lay defender of the Establishment standing on 
the platform of the Church Congress and telling its members. 
that if they are to succeed in their own proper work, it is 
essential that the clergy should become politicians, and poli- 
ticians who will espouse the cause of the many rather than 
that of the privileged few, is indeed a phenomenon. There 
are, we fear, not a few Nonconformists:who would recoil from 


such a suggestion. The Dean of Manchester dreads ‘the 


distinct formation of what can only be called a Pietist party 
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in the Church of England.’ Perhaps it is not probable that 
there will be any definite party of this character, either 
within the Establishment or outside it, but the tendencies 
which would create it are already at work both among Chureh- 
men and Dissenters. These tendencies are well described by 
the Dean when he speaks of the desire to set up ‘sharp and 
arbitrary distinctions between the temporal and spiritual 
spheres’ instead of ‘ recognizing practically, as well as in 
words, that their relation is nearly as inextricable as that of 
body and soul.’ Wherever such a feeling prevails Christian 
politicians are regarded as deficient in spirituality, while poli- 
tical parsons are esteemed a reproach to the office which they 
fill. Many of those who are under this influence abound in 
good works. They are not only interested in missions and 
evangelistic efforts of every kind, but they are ready to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to succour the afflicted. The one 
thing they will not do is to look seriously at questions of 
political right, and their bearing on the moral and spiritual 
character of the people. Unfortunately for them and the 
success of their purely religious work, these are the questions 
on which the minds of the people themselves are set, and set 
with ever-growing intelligence and strength of purpose. They 
want justice, and they have little respect for men, however 
devout and religious in their spirit and generous in their 
deeds, who will not do them justice, who in very truth are so 
absorbed in celestial contemplation that they will not even 
condescend to inquire whether their demands are just or not. 

If there is one thing more certain than another in relation 
to the future of the churches of this country, it is that they 
must take the position marked out in Mr. Harwood’s very 
pregnant words, and accepted more or less fully by other dis- 
tinguished members of the Congress. The broader and truer 
view of the religious life is spreading every day, while the 
barriers which have been erected, partly by superstition and 
priestcraft, partly by a false pietism, but partly, also, by 
sheer selfishness, to exclude the Christian from the most 
stirring and influential spheres of human life are crumbling 
to pieces of their own inherent weakness. ‘To a much larger 
extent than is understood by those who yield themselves up 
to its influence, the pious dread of politics which it may affect 
is the mere selfishness of a class feeling, which must be swept 
away in all churches before the multitude can be won for Jesus 
Christ. The religion which is to conquer England and make 
the nation Christian will not be the religion of the pietist but 
of the more intelligent and loyal servant of Christ, who acts. 
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on the principle that all life belongs to his Lord, and that his 
business is to get his Lord’s will done everywhere, in the shop 


as well as in the closet, in the legislature as well as in the 
‘Church. 


The difficulty, however, which must attend all efforts of the 
Anglican clergy to adopt the enlightened policy which Mr. 


‘George Harwood recommends, arises from the fact that they 
are hampered not only by the traditions of their past but also 


by the associations of the present. The Establishment, with 
its history and with its relations to the political tendencies of 
the day, is the weakness of their Church. We have not 
hesitated to admit the external advantages accruing to them 
from the status they enjoy, the prestige which belongs to the 


‘Church as quasi-representative of the national faith, and the 


extent to which it is able to command the service of the 
cultured classes of the country. But the benefit is purchased 
at too great a cost, as may easily be perceived by any candid 


‘student of the proceedings of the Congress. We could not 


find better material for a condemnation of the Established 


‘Church than that which is supplied by the papers and speeches 
at the session which was devoted to a setting forth of its 


benefits. It must be a bad .case, indeed, when after all the 


centuries during which the Establishment has existed, it is 


necessary to employ so much talent in the endeavour to satisfy 
the people that it is an institution by which the Church and 
the nation are blessed. If the good is not so apparent as to 
be beyond all possibility of controversy, there can be little 


doubt as to how judgment will go. An institution which 


has not made itself a necessity, and whose utility is now an 


open question, is foredoomed. Assuredly the conviction is 


not at all weakened by an examination of the contributions 
made to the defence by the several writers and speakers. 
Mr. Croker put the case as strongly in a single sentence 
when he describes the Irish Establishment in 1819, at a 
time when all the abuses of the institution were blooming 
in full luxuriance, as ‘the most glorious combination of the 
goodness of God and the gratitude and adoration of man, of 
Divine wisdom, and of human expediency, that ever was exhi- 
‘bited on earth.’ The arguments adduced at the Congress 
were of course greatly expanded, but they might all be sum- 
marized in this fashion, and after we have examined them all 
‘we are puzzled to understand the benefit which accrues to the 


nation from the existence of the State Church. Of the grave 
objections to the ascendancy of a privileged Church, of the 


injustice inflicted on those who suffer a political wrong because 
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of their religious opinions, of the invidious social distinctions 
created between Conformists and Nonconformists, there is. 
hardly a word. Yet these are evils so serious and so con- 
tinually growing as to form a very weighty element in the 
estimate of loss and gain. Even when these are omitted from 
the account the gain is not very obvious. 

Of course we were told of the miserable condition to which 
the villages would be reduced if the provision made for them 
by the State Church were withdrawn. It requires some 
effrontery to adduce this plea in face of all that has been done- 
for the agricultural districts by Dissent, and in face also of the 
statements made by the clergy themselves as to the present 
state of many of the villages. The Rev. Dr. Jessopp, in one of 
his charming papers in ‘ The Nineteenth Century,’ describes. 
the peasant of the eastern counties in a manner which cer- 
tainly justifies some doubt as to the benefit derived from the 
presence of the educated Christian gentleman in every parish. 
If we are to accept his account, Hodge hates the parson. 
Dr. Jessopp does not. think that this ‘has anything at all 
to do with convictiogs remotely resembling religious scruples. 
It is simply and entirely the expression of intense dislike at 
the existence of any social inequalities.’ In our view this 
does not improve the matter. What it amounts to is that 
Hodge is impartial in his hates—that he dislikes the squire, 
and the parson, perhaps the Dissenting minister as well-as the 
parson. In fact the opposition to the parson is ‘ the mere 
revolt against any upper class by members of the lower.’ 
Well may Dr. Jessopp say— 


There are clouds over Arcady. The rustics are not happy. They 
are sullen, discontented, averse to labour; they are on the alert for 
any grievances; they are ready for any form of rowdyism; they have 
no love, but quite the reverse, for those who are only anxious to serve 
them; they have lost all belief in kindness or disinterested motives ; 
they disdain to submit to such restraints as religion has a tendency to 


impose.’ 


The State Church in the Rural Districts. 


On many grounds this is painful reading. It must suggest 
the reflection that the influence of the thousands of educated 
gentlemen who work in the midst of these peasants has not. 
been so happy or so useful either to the Church or the State 
as might have been desired or hoped. 

t# Another view of the situation is given by ‘8. G. O.’ in a. 
letter to ‘The Times,’ so far back as 1872, which deals with 
the southern and western as Dr. Jessopp does with the 
eastern counties— 

* «The Nineteenth Century,’ vol. xiv. ‘ Clouds over Arcady,’ p. 604, 
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To me, and I feel assured to all who have of late years closely watched 
the social features of the labourer’s life, it has been clear that any move- 
| ment like the present, come when it would, would in all probability find 
its leaders where I see it has already found one able leader. There is but 
‘one scene of purely class intercourse tlie labourers enjoy, but one accus- 
tomed place of meeting where as a class they meet separate from all 
others, and that is in the smaller village ‘ chapels’ and ‘ meeting-houses.’ 
I believe the greatest portion of the success of the ‘temperance’ cause 
‘among the labourers has been obtained through the action of these con- 
gregations, and those who administer at them. The one hope I have of 
| the present agitation being kept within legal bounds, of its seeking to 
{ ‘carry out its ends in a calm, peaceful, however bold and determined spirit, 
proceeds from my belief that there will be a powerful religious tone given 
to it by its real leaders being of the labouring class... . . The ministers 
in the chapels and in the cottage where religious meetings are held are 

? chiefly Wesleyan Methodists. very many of whom are themselves day 
labourers, sweating in common with the members of their flocks. They 
are earnest men of deep religious conviction ; they possess a large amount 
of Bible-gleaned knowledge ; their conversation, and that of most of their 
members, is strongly coloured with scriptural phraseology. 


i Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne was a remarkable specimen 
ql | of the class ‘ Squarson,’ probably unique in his true liberality 
| and practical wisdom. He knew of what he spoke, and testi- 
| fied of what he had seen. The districts with which he was 
best acquainted were those which would be most likely to 
suffer in case of Disestablishment, as they are among those in 
which the supremacy of priest and parson has been most un- 
disputed. Yet here is one of the most eminent of the clergy 
of the region, and a scion of one of its great houses, who 
comes forward to tell the world that the most beneficent influ- 
ence in these villages is the Dissenting preacher. The religion 
of the villages might be imperilled if he were withdrawn ; but 
that will not be the case so long as Christian faith lives and 
works by love. It is to that, and not to the existence of a 
State Church, which has done its utmost to check and thwart 
the action of the most Christian force that has been at work 
because it has not been under the control of the clergy, that 
we may trust for the religious future of the English peasantry. 
With all their zeal, their devotion to their great work, their 
anxiety to adapt themselves to the altered conditions of the 
time, as shown in all these discussions at the Congress, the 
clergy are hampered almost at every point, partly by their 
connexion with the State, but not less, in the case of a large 
section of them, by the dominance of what for lack of a . 
better term we may call medievalism. They address the 
people under serious disadvantage, because they are repre- 
sentatives of an institution which (however they may strive 
to hide it from themselves) is the object of much popular 
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odium ; and the abundance of their good work as ministers 
of Christ does not remove the prejudice against them as the 
officials of a State Church. On the other hand, the arrogant 
pretensions of one party among them, as the only true 
ministers of the Catholic Church, place them out of harmony 
with some of the best tendencies of modern Christian life, and 
engender a bigoted and intolerant temper, which goés far to 
neutralize their influence. We have an amusing example in 
the case of a writer in ‘ The Church Quarterly Review,’ who has 
been employing a good deal of perverted ingenuity to prove, 
by a childish display of the most elementary facts in our 
Church history, that Congregationalists have no right to call 
themselves ‘ Nonconformists,’ since they are the descendants . 
of the ‘sectaries.’ Supposing he be right in his contention, 
what then? He has been told again and again that we are 
not ashamed of our descent from the ‘ sectaries,’ and that we 
have never suggested that we stand precisely on the lines of 
the old Nonconformity. But still he returns to the charge as 
though he could effect some important end by the repetition 
of an attack which might be irritating if it were not so purely 
ludicrous. We might, if we felt it necessary, challenge many 
of his statements, but this were to give the controversy an 
importance which it does not deserve. The force of our 
argument is precisely the same, whatever be thought of our 
ecclesiastical descent. No doubt we have in many points gone 
far in advance of our fathers; it isin perfect accord with all 
our principles that we should have done so. Like them we are 
the children of liberty and progress, not of tradition, and our 
reliance is not upon authority of any kind. In the conflicts 
of the future the advantage of that freedom will become 
increasingly apparent. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


Art. IX.—Thomas Carlyle. 


A History of His Life in Loxdon. By James Axtuoxy Frovpe, 
M.A. Longmans and Co. 


Or all possible ways of putting before us the life of a great 
man, Mr. Froude has, it seems to us, chosen the very worst. 
Both at the outset of his own literary career, and now when it 
is probably nearing its completion, he has written biography, 
the middle portion of that brilliant period being devoted to 
history, which again, in his hands, is largely biographical. 
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His first essay, a life of Saint Bettelin, consisted of only a 
few pages, and was simple panegyric, the facts, when they 
failed, supplemented by an imagination always vivid, and 
always ready at call. ‘ And this is all,’ Mr. Froude wrote in 
1844, ‘ that is known, and more than all—yet nothing to what 
the angels know—of the life of a servant of God, who sinned 
and repented, and did penance and washed out his sins, and 
became a saint, and reigns with Christ in heaven.’ This is, 
of course, not the way to construct a biography of any man, 
yet the reader will always supply much that is left out. His 
own knowledge of human nature will guide him to the fact 
that the servant of God became a saint by degrees only, and 
was never in this life wholly purged of earthy stain, he will 
take for granted much of incompletenesses, defects of will, 
and taints of blood, and making these critical deductions will 
frame a portrait to himself far more like the real man than 
any photograph, had such been possible, which should show 
every wrinkle of the original face, and every scar with which 
temptation or sin had deformed the soul. 

Yet the fanciful story of St. Bettelin was a better method of 
biography than that which Mr. Froude has now adopted after 
the lapse of forty years. He has laid his ‘ subject,’ as it were, 
on a dissecting table, and, scalpel in hand, has pointed out 
every*fibre of a proud, passionate, sensitive heart, and shown 
how and why it quivered. He has traced the morbid anatomy 
of a body never healthy at the best of times, tortured by 
insomnia, racked with dyspepsia, and has shown how each hour 
of waking, each pang of pain, upset the balance and distracted 
the working of one of the master minds of our age. He has 
bade us mark each wrinkle on the brow, forgetful of the facts 
that physical death itself should teach, whose first work it is 
after it has hushed the breath and stilled the unquiet heart, 
to smooth away the traces of life’s fever and fret, and reveal 
the man as he was in himself, apart from the accidents, often 
the sordid and degrading accidents, of his career. And in 
so doing we consider him utterly wrong, ungenerous to his 
friend and master, rashly regardless of dear memories and 
reputations, often too mindful of his own private piques and 
grudges, and unfaithful to the highest interests of literature, of 
which he is at this moment in England one of the foremost 


representatives. 


To speak of this last point first, the size of the book is a 
gigantic blunder. Carlyle’s life is written in nine volumes, 
two of his own Reminiscences, three of Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters, 
four of the Life, properly so called. The truism that ‘if the 
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author had taken more pains he would have written a better 
book,’ is specially applicable here. ‘To sift, discriminate, and 
reject, to avoid repetitions and correct the press carefully, to 
consult the relatives who were nearest and dearest to the 
dead man, would have taken time, and the Reminiscences were 
flung upon the world with a haste and a carelessness, with « 
disregard of feelings which should have been respected, only tv 
be characterized bythe one epithet,indecent. Pruned and giver: 
as extracts, and Mrs. Carlyle’s letters treated in the same 
manner, vain repetitions avoided, and with less of the editor's 
own opinions, the whole work might have made two or, at most. 
three volumes, and have taken rank among the really goo’ 
biographies of our time. As it is, we have a formless mass : 
and to construct a picture of the man, even according to Mr. 
Froude’s idea of him, we have to go backwards and forward. 
from volume to volume, and round and round till we are dizzy 
with our own exertions, till years and views of character a. 
different periods are all blended in one whirling maze. 

So far as the mere length of the work is concerned, we ma~ 
be told that it is not very much longer than Boswell’s ‘ Lit: 
of Johnson,’ or Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott ;’ but the cireum- 
stances are different. Johnson was not only the acknowledgec 
superior of all literary men then living, but he was a central 
and public figure, to write of whom was to describe all the 
society of letters and journalism, so that the loss of a single 
chapter of Boswell would leave an appreciable gap in the 
history of the time. Again, Scott’s Life gave to an England 
which knew it not a picture of the Scottish, Edinburgh, and 
Border society, besides that of ali the coming and going at 
Abbotsford of ‘the celebrated men and women of that day 
who congregated round the ‘ great’ Sir Walter—the epithet 
is Carlyle’s own. But the prophet of Chelsea lived as was 
meet, much alone, and the record of his life is the record of 
little more than himself and his immediate family ; there is a 
want of proportion, of the sense of the fitness of things, in 
devoting such space to him, even if it were well done, which 
it is not. One of the best literary biographies of our days is 
surely Lewes’ ‘ Life of Goethe,’ in two by no means bulky 
volumes; and such is the skill of the narrator, that all the life ~ 
is there, the canvas is filled, and adequately filled, the man 
is presented to us as he was and as he lived. There may be 
~ another view of him to be taken by another biographer, just 
as Watts’s and Whistler’s portraits of Carlyle differed con- 
siderably, but neither made the other impossible, nor was 


either in itself blurred and indistinct. But Mr. Froude has 
NO. CLXI, 
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made another Life difficult, if not impossible. As literary 
executor he has had all the materials, he has given what he 
chose, he has suppressed what he chose—and the suppressions 
are many. We presume that the papers are inaccessible 
henceforth—if they are not destroyed—even to the relatives 
of Mr. Carlyle, so that there is great danger that these con- 
fused volumes may remain the only record of Carlyle, or that 
a future biography can be but Froude boiled down, with the 
spiteful passages omitted. That would be a gain, yet we venture 
to express a hope that Mrs. Aitken Carlyle may even now 
put out some sketch, however slight, of her uncle before it is 
too late, to correct what Mr. Froude has written, contrary, in- 
a great measure, to her expressed wishes and judgment. 

On the personal question Mr. Froude has given his own 
‘ Apologia’ at the outset of these final volumes, in a passage 
written with great care, and deserving every consideration. 
The whole is too long to quote, but a portion may be given 
without fear of garbling, since we refer the reader to the 
whole, and give it as a fragment. 


His faults, which in his late remorse he exaggerated, as men of 
noblest natures are most apt to do, his impatience, his irritability, his 
singular melancholy, which made him at times distressing as a com- 
panion, were the effects of temperament first, and of a peculiarly sensitive 
organization; and secondly of absorption in his work and of his deter- 
mination to do that work as well asit could possibly be done. Such faults 
as these were but as the vapours which hang about a mountain, inseparable 
from the nature of the man. Theyhave to be told, because without them 
his character cannot be understood, and because they affected others as 
well as himself. But they do not blemish the essential greatness of his 
character, and when he is fully known he will not be loved or admired 
the less because he had infirmities like the rest of us. Carlyle’s was not 
the imperious grandeur which has risen superior to weakness and reigns 
cold and impassive in distant majesty. The fire in his soul burnt red to 
the end, and sparks flew from it which fell hot on those about him, not 
always pleasant, not always hitting the right spot or the right person; but 
it was pure fire notwithstanding, fire of genuine and noble passion, of 
genuine love for all that was good, and genuine indignation at what was 
mean or base or contemptible. His life was not a happy one, and there 
were features in it for which, as he looked back, he bitterly reproached 
himself. But there are many, perhaps the majority of us, who sin deeper 
every day of their lives in these very points in which Carlyle sinned, and 
without Carlyle’s excuses, who do not know that they have anything to 
repent of. The more completely it is understood, the more his character 
will be seen to answer to his intellectual teaching. The one is the 
counterpart of the other. There was no falsehood and there was no 
concealment in him. The same true nature showed itself in his life and 
in his words. He acted as he spoke from his heart; and those who have 
admired his writings will equally admire himself when they see him in 
his actual likeness. 
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Now, supposing all this were as true, as it is undoubtedly 
clever, we altogether deny that Mr. Froude has done well 
or fairly what he has undertaken to do. He has exaggerated 
the mists and vapours, he has intensified and underlined every 
failing. Wordsworth never would have denied that London 
was a dirty and a smoky city, nor did he think the fact could 
be concealed from the inhabitants thereof; but there was no 
untruthfulness in his description of it, as he saw it from 
Westminster Bridge, unsmirched in morning air. Who that 
reads Scott’s Life fails to see Scott’s or Lady Scott’s failings, 
or thinks that their married life was all happiness? The 
impression left on us of Goethe by Lewes is surely not that of 
a blameless or always an admirable man; but, once indicated, 
his failings are left to a public which is never too charitable. 
Yet we think the public is with us in considering Mr. Froude’s 
conduct indefensible through the whole of this business. 
When he sat as one of the Royal Commission on the copy- 
right question, Mr. Froude asked Sir Thomas Farrar, ‘I 
suppose you consider the writing of books a harmless occupa- 
tion?’ Sir Thomas answered, according to the Blue Book, 
‘Generally harmless, often useful, sometimes very useful.’ 
It would be curious to hear what he would answer now. In 
our minds the querist has written a mischievous book, which 
would to many seem intended to disparage and belittle Carlyle, 
as he does almost every one he names, and as he delights to 
show that Carlyle himself habitually did. But since he tells 
us his intent has been the exact contrary, we are bound. to 
accept his statement, and find that the only harm is done to 
himself; he seems to have equally misunderstood the duties 
of a biographer and a friend. 

We do not propose in the present article to go back on the 
past, though much still remains to say of Carlyle’s and 
his biographer’s relations to the Irvings, to his namesake, 
Carlyle the advocate, and others; but we intend to deal with 
what is in the present volumes only. Nor can we assume 
that we are at all introducing them to our readers, as once 
was the duty of a reviewer; every one has read the book, and 
all we can hope to do is to give hints which may enable the 
students of Carlyle’s character and books to form some clear 
pa for themselves of what in these pages is often mere 
chaos. 

The record in these volumes is that of the greater part of 
Carlyle’s literary life. ‘Sartor Resartus’ was the only im- 
portant work he had published, and the ‘poor beast,’ as Mrs. 
Carlyle called it, was not as yet a success; for appreciation of 
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the earlier Reviews, now reprinted in the ‘ Miscellanies,’ we 
need the education of his more mature works. Had they 
stood alone their author would not have been the prophet he 
became to the young men of forty years ago. He came to 
London known, save to a very few, only as a man of genius, 
who had written an enigmatical book, looking out for work, 
and disinclined to take any in regard to which conditions were 
necessarily made, as in newspaper or magazine writing. He 
settled down in the small house in Chelsea, which he never 
left, with two hundred pounds in his pocket, and no certainty 
of more; and having refused to write for ‘The Times,’ and not 
having been asked to become editor of the new ‘ Radical Review,’ 
he began to work at the volumes by which he will always best 
be known, ‘ The History of the French Revolution.’ When he 
had once conceived. book Carlyle was like a woman labour- 
ing with child, and with more than the usual megrims incident 
to that condition. He loved his work, yet loathed it; he was 
ill and weary till it was done; the whole head was sick and 
whole heart faint; he could not sleep, he was fanciful about 
food, and he never in any degree struggled against his tem- 
pers and his fancies. At all times, in speech as in manner, 
he was rough, rugged, and even brutal, while craving for 
sympathy. He hated fools, in which class he comprised the 
majority of the men he saw, so that, while needing to be 
taken out of self, he kept at bay many of his best friends. 
Mentally and physically unstrung when in literary gestation, 
he went about, to use a phrase of Sandy Mackaye in ‘ Alton 
Locke,’ a character drawn in a great measure from himself, 
‘screaming and screeching as if his booells were made o’ cat- 
gut.’ A very little of his diaries when he was in this con- 
dition goes a long way, and we must always remember that 
we are dealing with one of the most exaggerative and exclama- 
tory of men. It is a pity that we are given more than a few 
entries, for a sample is enough. But, as Mr. Froude well 
says, the same man, in little things so querulous and irritable, 
behaved admirably under real misfortunes. 

Of the calamities of authors in these later days few are so 
dramatic in incident as the burning by Mr. Mill’s servant of 
the MS. of the first volume of the French Revolution. It is 
told by Mr. Froude with an ungenerous mention of another 
thought in regard to the calamity which crossed Carlyle’s mind 
when Mill came to break the loss to his friends. Truly it 
was one of the strangest accidents that an idle housemaid 
should take this of all things, or should have even got at it; 
but the fact was so, and, like Diamond, she little knew the 
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mischief she had done. Mill was fortunately able to repair 
the money loss; Carlyle was wise and generous enough to 
accept the gift, and he buckled to again bravely, helped 
much by his wife, of whom he says, ‘ She was very good to me, 
and the thing did not beat us.’ He calls her his ‘heroine,’ 
and the dark hour of trouble drew husband and wife to- 
gether, though for the most part of their lives they were sadly 
apart. 

During the time the work was in progress, and indeed 
long after, the little household at Chelsea was pinched by 
sore poverty. We have seen a certain comic side of it in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, her struggles with the incompetencies 
of her one servant; but the thing was tragic to bear. Less 
so indeed for Carlyle than for his gently nurtured and delicate 
wife. The son of an Annandale peasant, he was accustomed 
to live meanly and poorly; she was not, and he never made 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties and trials which she 
had to bear. They would have been greatly lightened by a 
few kind words. Meantime, poor as they were, society, and 
that of the best kind, was gradually opening to them, and 
Carlyle, much as he railed at it, was pleased and flattered by 
the attention shown him. But the trick of disparagement 
clung to him; he hated his fellow-men as a rule, and despised 
their intellects; if he opened his heart for a moment, as to 
Mill, he closed it soon again, accompanying the process by 
bitter and contemptuous words. It may fairly be doubted if 
he ever loved man wholly except Edward Irving, and at times 
John Sterling. Yet his love for Irving was warped by his 
dislike of Irving’s opinions, and by jealous hate on the part of 
himself and Mrs. Carlyle for Irving’s excellent and devoted 
wife. Emerson also may seem to have been an exception, but 
it is not difficult to be tolerant of a man rarely seen, resident 
in America, who was an almost indiscriminate worshipper. 
To turn over the record of men with whom Carlyle was 
intimate throughout his life is to read a tirade of sarcastic 
abuse, with a want of real insight, strange in a man who 
could so rapidly in historical studies come at the real cha- 
racter under all its outward wrappings. The most melancholy 
and curious of all his railings, and, it must be said, ingrati- 
tudes, is that towards Basil Montagu. Of all the men who 
flit across the scenes at the end of the last century and the 
early decades of this, occupying themselves no very great 
intellectual position, but coming in contact pleasantly with 
those who did, few people are more gracious to look upon 
than Basil Montagu, a man of unwearied kindnesses to God- 
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win, to Irving, to Carlyle. Let it be remembered that the 
latter arrived in London with £200 for his whole capital, that 
whoever depends on his writing alone is almost always in a 
sorry position, that however any one may come by degrees 
tobe exclusively a literary man, almost all the best work in this 
direction is done by those who have had some other occupa- 
tion as the ground-work of their lives. Basil Montagu offered 
Carlyle a clerkship at the rate, to begin with, of £200 a year. 
It was refused with scorn and contempt. 


I listened (he wrote to his brother) with grave, fixed eyes to this 
sovereign of quacks as he mewed out all the fine sentimentalities he had 
stuffed into this beggarly account of empty boxes. . . . My wish and ex- 
— partly is that Montagudom generally would be kind enough to 

eep its own side of the pavement. 


On this outburst Mr. Froude, though he calls it ‘savage,’ 
says— 
Basil Montagu doubtless was not a wise man, and was unaware of the 


relative values of himself and the person he thought of for a clerk. It 
was not Basil Montagu’s fault that he was not a person of superior quality. 


He knew that Carlyle was looking anxiously for employment with a fixed 


salary, and a clerkship in his office had in his eyes nothing degrading in 
it. Except in a country like Prussia, where a discerning government is 
on the look out always for men of superior intellect, and knows what to 
do with them, the most gifted genius must begin upon the lowest step of 
the ladder. The proposal was of course an absurd one, and the scorn 
with which it was received was only too natural. 


Now does Mr. Froude seriously believe that in any con- 
ceivable state of society it will not sometimes happen that a 
clerk is cleverer than hisemployer? Does he expect that the 


- man at the top should at once abdicate, and place, if he 


could, the abler man in his position? Unless he believes 
and expects this he is talking something like nonsense. The 
offer was a generous one, to have been recognized, whether 
accepted or not, with generosity and to have been recorded 
with fairness. 

At last Mill’s £100 and some few articles as pot-boilers 
having tided over the difficult time, the ‘ French Revolution ’ 
came out in 1837, and its author, slowly at first, but with 
increasing rapidity, took his place as one of the foremost 
writers of this age. What Carlyle was to the young men 
who were under his influence, for some twenty years thence 
forward, can scarcely be now understood. The day of sur- 
render to a master spirit seems over. Then there were 
several, all most potent over the minds of eager young men, 
sometimes jointly, though they seemed incompatible, some- 
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times alone, and of these none had so great a sway as Carlyle. 
It was not at all clear at first that he was, as Kingsley makes 
Sandy Mackaye declare of himself ‘a’thegither a negative 
teacher,’ for the necessities of the narrative he had under- 
taken made him seem formally constructive. To most people 
the French Revolution had seemed a wild and whirling chaos. 
Burke had become grandly delirious over it. Sir James 
Mackintosh had taken the other side too much in the manner 
of an advocate who marshals those facts only which make 
for his own side. Mary Wollstonecraft, who was in Paris 
through all the earlier time, and who described, in words 
which all know, how the king went to his doom, wrote only 
one volume of her history, which, grave and dignified as it is, 
could not survive the storm of her own unpopularity and the 
misconstruction put on her character. Carlyle first undertook 
to reduce the facts to order, and show the actors as men, bad 
men, many of them, but at least with natures like ourselves, 
and not the fantastic creations of a dream. ‘Therefore he 
gained a hearing, therefore he seemed to construct. 

The style, too, when once its trick was mastered, was in 
keeping with the stormy subject. It was indeed very different 
from the balanced antitheses which had long been supposed to 
be the true historic style. But it brought before its readers, 
as none else has ever done, the very scenes with the vividness 
of vision. Thus again it seemed constructive and positive ; 
yet after all, brilliantly as Carlyle had shown the woes of the 
time, had said to the heart of man, ‘Thou ailest here and ~ 
here,’ there was no remedy proposed but force, no comfort 
but in acquiescence, no hope and no rest. Altogether a 
negative teacher, then and henceforward. He has no gospel 
for his own or any age; so long as the language lasts he will 
be attractive to young men in the Sturm und Drang period of 
their lives; to older men an interesting literary study, onc 
of the greatest men of letters England has produced; but ot 
mature men, who remain his disciples, the number at any 
given time will be very few. They will be men of the Froude 
stamp, out of tune with their time, abounding in paradox : 
conservatives who conceive themselves liberal, indolent b. 
nature, who think the world best governed by force, such as 
that of English rule in Ireland, or of Kyre in Jamaica. 

Here is perhaps the point, in so short an article as this 
needs must be, to saya few words on the rest of Carlyle’s 
works. He is unequalled in the power of grasping the 
picturesque details of an event, and placing it before the 
mind’s eye of the reader. For example, he would seem to be 
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the only man who ever saw, who ever therefore could explain, 
the action of a battle. In Cromwell, in Frederick, different 
as were the conditions of fighting in the two periods, we are 
made -to see what actually occurred more than even the 
leaders themselves could do, ‘when all the war was rolled in 
smoke.’ Kingslake, indeed, shows us the events as visibly, 
but his narrative moves so slowly that the battle seems rather 
like a game of chess, and a charge at the double like the 
pacings of the manége. But with Carlyle we have the swift- 
ness and the fury as well as the detail; we see how and why 
the nature of the ground played so large a part in the result ; 
we see the battle fought alike on the field and in the brains 
of the contending commanders. The same clearness in 
marshalling masses of detail comes out in such occurrences 
of the French Revolution as the march of the women on 
Versailles, and the hurry of the king’s flight to Varennes, and 
return to the capital: we always find in him the vivid 
realization, the swift unravelling of intricate facts. 

He is one of the most picturesque of writers, and not diffi- 
cult in style, so soon as certain habits, catch-words, and 
allusions are mastered, which, once understood, add greatly 
to the mode in which his message is delivered. Mr. Froude 
compares him to Tacitus, and the comparison is apt, though 
we should be even more disposed to say that Carlyle is in 
prose much what Browning is in poetry. In both the means 
of unriddling a difficult passage is very simple; so soon as 
we read it aloud all difficulties vanish; it is a spoken and 
oratorical rather than a literary style. 

There is one peculiarity about all Carlyle’s writings which 


comes from his own birth-pangs over them, and his own 


extreme weariness of all that he took in hand. ‘The 
‘French Revolution ’ itself, and all his works, except some’few 
of the ‘ Miscellanies,’ which come at once moulded and 


, complete from the literary forge, flag and lose their interest 


towards the end. The ‘Courage, Reader, we see-land!’ of 
the Revelution is needed again and again in the works. It 


“may be prophesied that, in the not distant future, Carlyle 


will be read for passages in his books rather than for the 


whole of the books themselves. 


We may turn again to the man, for we are here considering 
mainly himself, what he was and how he lived, rather than 
what he wrote. Few things are sadder than to see the steadily 
widening preach between Carlyle and his gifted wife. The 
mind shifts with quick transition of judgment as to where 
the fault lay. He was rough, she was sharp-tongued and 
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unreasonable. She was jealous, and, like most jealous women, 
wholly without cause; for men who give their wives cause for 
jealousy are usually so clever in concealing it that none is 
surmised. He grew angry and obstinate because of her way- 
ward fancies. It is a sad episode on which we need not 
insist, on which it were no use to speak, but that the snap- 
ping at each other of husband and wife are before the world, 
and because the tragedy of it all was involved in the beginning. 
Mrs. Carlyle married a man whom she did not love, because 
she thought him intellectually great, and that intellectual 
greatness never satisfied her woman’s~heart. She was a 
gently nurtured lady, and he was long in unlearning the 
ways of a Scotch peasant. And when her nature was subdued 
to what it worked in, when it had taken the colour of his life. 
he had changed, and they were wider apart than ever. They 
were best when asunder ; then the tenderness which underlay 
his nature had full play. And though perhaps in some of his 
letters he did not wholly shake himself free from the cant 
against which he inveighed so strongly, there is much that is 
very touching in the remorse for his harsh words, and in the 
vain regret for what could never be—the trusting affection of 
a calm and peaceful home. The letter he wrote from Mrs. 
Welch’s grave, after her funeral, to which his wife had neither 
health nor nerves to go, is singularly beautiful, and brings out 
all that is best in him. The date is April 14, 1842. 


I have spent two hours at the place. . . . All is composed there into 
decent regularity, and lies overlooked by the old wilderness as in ever- 
lasting rest. I have copied the inscription lineatim. I thought you 
would like to see it that way too. I also copied your grandfather’s 
memorial, evidently composed by her. The man has cut the letters deep, 
correct, and very well; excellently well as far as lettering goes—one or 
two mistakes—which I could not bear to leave. I went to the nearest 
farmhouse, close by, borrowed a chisel and hammer, and succeeded in 
making it all correct. The stone stands level, firm, raised by six pillarets 
upon another, which is flat, horizontal, and level with the ground. 
Grandfather and grandmother, and then.a great grandmother, I think, 
of date 1737, lie further to the south. One ewe and her little black-faced 
lamb were the only things visible about the spot. ‘The Clyde rolled by its 
everlasting course. The north wind was moaning through some scores 
of trees that stand on the opposite side of the Gottes-Acker.... The 
old hills rested mournful, desolate, pure, and strong all round... . 
It was on the whole very well you did not come hither. All things 
would have fallen with such a deadly weight of grief upon you. . . . The 
mark of her neat, orderly hand, full of humble, thrifty elegance, is in all — 
corners of the house, and she—has gone a long journey. Patience, my 
darling. She has gone whither we are swiftly following her. Perhaps, 
essentially, she is still near us. Near and far do not belong to that 
eternal world which is not of space and time. God rules that too; we 
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know nothing more. The sight of these poor flowers which I have 
gathered for you has led me into thoughts which perhaps I had better 
have spared. 


As will be seen by the above letter, Carlyle was an excellent 
traveller—for others. For himself he was generally miser- 
able ; his dyspepsia and want of sleep were at their worst 
when he could not shut himself up in his garret, away from 
the world he detested. But he saw all, and he described 
admirably. It is much to be wished that his journal of a short 
tour in Belgium might be given whole, if a supplementary 
volume of writings is ever published ; but the special interest 
for us here is the light thrown by the diary of his travels on 
his attitude in regard to religion. The view of the whole 
Newman school, when the Carlyle influence rose to its height 
in Oxford, was that he was an atheist or, if not that, devoid of 
all religion. No one can read his diaries and letters without 
-@ conviction of the exact contrary. In his beautiful corre- 

spondence with his mother, a Scotch Calvinist of the old, stern, 
unbending type, he was always desirous to show her that 
their views were at bottom the same; in his whole attitude to 
what is outside man he was profoundly religious. ‘True, that 
in his life of Sterling he pours the greatest contempt on the 
very notion of a Personal God, but till it be defined what per- 
sonality is, it cannot be maintained that to do so is to become 
irreligious. To explain God as a stream of tendency which 
makes for righteousness, does not prevent the holder of that 
view, so singular to most of us, from being one of the most 
devout of living men. Carlyle’s whole soul was persuaded of 
the Divine government of the universe however the evil tribes 
of men rebelled against it; in his own way he remained 
« Calvinist to the last. But he was, in regard to religion, a 
, wholly unsympathetic man; he would not take the smallest 
pains to understand the point of view of others; all the 
members, especially the ministers, of orthodox churches were 
to him full of cant and lies. So scornful was he over the 
Roman Catholic worship that he could not even take pains to 
know that an evening service is not the Mass. Keble, when 
he mentions him, is ‘a little ape;’ Newman ‘had not the 
intellect of a moderate-sized rabbit;’ he speaks kindly of 
Wilberforce and Thirlwall, he who has so great an abhorrence 
of cant, because, and only because, he thinks they do not 
believe what they professed. In the letters on the Belgian 
tour there is an outburst against the priests he saw in the 
Low Countries which is perfectly savage; but we will rather 
quote a description of an outside shrine into which, for a 
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wonder, when he is speaking of an alien faith, some pathos 
and human compassion does for a moment enter. 


In an outer corner of this Cathedral, opening from a solitary street in 
the rear, I found a little chapel, with an old Gothic-arch door, which 
stood open. Approaching, I found it a little closet of a place, perhaps 
some ten feet square and fifteen high. In the wall right opposite the 
entrance was a little niche dizened round with curtains, laces, votive 
tablet of teeth, &c. ; at the side of it, within this niche, sat a dizened paltry 
doll, some three feet long, done with paint, ribbons, and ruffles. This 
was the Mother of God. On the left of it lay a much smaller doll-— 
literally they were dolls such as children have. This was itself God. 
Good heavens! Oh, ancient earth and sky! Before this pair of dolls sat, 
in very deed, some half-dozen women, not of the lowest class; some of 
them with young children, busy counting their beads, applying themselves 
to prayer. . . . While I stood here for a moment there entered a stunted, 
crooked-looking man of the most toil-worn, down-pressed aspect, thougl: 
still below middle age. He had the coarse sabots, leathern straps on him, 
like a chairman or porter; his hands hard, crooked, black, the nails nearly 
allgone . . . fruit of sore labour all his days and all his father’s days, the 
most perfect image of a poor drudge. He, poor drudge! put two of hi. 
horny fingers into the holy water, dabbed it on his brow, and, folding the 
black horny hands, sank on both his knees to pray. The low black head, 
and small brow, nailless fingers, face and aspect like the poorest Irishman, 
praying to the two dolls there! You had to stand speechless. L’ homme 
est absurde. At the door squatted a poor beggar woman, to whom I gave 
my sou, and walked off. 


There is much here with which we must agree, but when all 
is said, did not the two dolls and the little shrine bring the poor 
Belgian peasant nearer to the realization of spiritual things 
than would have done a year of Carlylese talk about the 
eternities, infinities, immensities, and silences? ‘To him the 
Calvinism of Scotland would have been no less repulsive than 
was the pictorial and parabolic religion of a Catholic land to 
the Scottish peasant, who, however highly educated, remained 
a Scotch peasant to the end. ‘Du bist am Ende was du bist.’ 

But Carlyle could not be always travelling nor writing 
letters affectionately to his wife. He had to live with her, 
uncomfortably ; to live in England and among his fellow-men. 
He was in scant sympathy with them also. There are few 
things sadder than turning over these disparaging pages, in 
which kind words are so few, hard words so many. For 
intellectual work which was not of his own kind he had no fee!. 
ing. Scott seemed to him to have frittered away his time in 
writing novels, while verse was worse still. Dickens wrot: 
‘miserable trash,’ while perhaps the following utterance on 
Keats is the very strangest that was ever written by a mai 
intellectually great on another of at least equal greatness, if 
in a different kind. 
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Milnes has written this year a book on Keats. This remark to 
make on it: ‘An attempt to make us eat dead dog by exquisite curry- 
ing and cooking.’ Won't eat it. A truly unwise little book. The kind 
of man that Keats was gets ever more horrible to me. 


But, in truth, he was not consistent in these splenetic utter- 
ances, and at times he praised without stint those on whom 
at other times he poured the vials of his wrath. And we are 
left in!perplexity about his opinions, since we cannot trust 
Mr. Froude, who selects such judgments as suit his own pre- 
judices. For instance, as was pointed out by a correspondent 
in ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette,’ there were times in which Carlyle 
spoke in highest terms of Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Froude 
deliberately chooses to give us this judgment only, reflecting 
dishonour, if at all, only on the man who could so feel, and 
on him who could record that only. 


Gladstone appears to me one of the contemptiblest men I ever looked 
on. A poor Ritualist ; almost spectral kind of phantasm of a man—nothing 
in him but forms and ceremonies and outside wrappages; incapable of 
seeing suitably any fact whatever, but seeing, crediting, and laying to 
heart the mere clothes of the fact, and fancying that all the rest does not 
exist. Let him fight his own battle in the name of Beelzebub, the God of 
Ekron, who seems to be his God. Poor phantasm! 


The above is one of tle last utterances in these volumes, 
and the foregoing judgments are among the earlier ones; but 
Carlyle was always the same, from first to last unwilling to see 
real merit in any man of his own day, who did not for the 
time sit at his feet and worship him. In so far as they did 
not, woe to them, even when the man was intellectually great, 
as Mill, or had been kind to him, as Montagu. 

- About 1844 the differences long existing, long smothered 
between Carlyle and his wife widened into a complete 
breach. The occasion was his affectionate friendship for 
Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards Lady Ashburton, of whom 
Mrs. Carlyle chose to be gratuitously and ridiculously 
jealous, without a spark of reason. We need not go into this 
miserable business, dwelt on in these volumes at far too great 
length ; but the whole thing is a sore tragedy. It is a comfort 
to know that at the end there was a great drawing together of 
these two singular people, and that when the end of all Mrs. 
Carlyle’s ill-health and sorrow came so suddenly, they were 
more to each other than they had ever been in all the rest of 
their lives. But in spite of his harshness, and even at times 
brutality—there is no other word—we agree with Mr. Froude 
in his general judgment of the whole matter: ‘ Poor Carlyle! 
well might he complain of his loneliness! though he was 
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himself in part the cause of it. Both he and she were noble 
and generous, but his was the soft heart and hers the stern 
one.’ 

It has been no part of our intention to discuss the Life in 
detail, to follow Carlyle in all his wanderings, or review his 
writings one by one. We pass on to the later years of the 
long and arduous life, those in which his biographer knew 
him well, and of which the record is full of interest. But it 
is not generously written. Scant measure of acknowledgment 
is accorded to the loving services of others who ministered 
to the old man after his wife was gone, to his niece who lived 
with him, to ladies who came to devote much of their time 
most valuable to themselves, that they might drive with him. 
The biography is here moulded only too much on Forster’s 
‘Life of Dickens,’ and each writer was anxious to show the 
world in regard to his subject that, in Dickens’s words, ‘ Codlin 
was his friend, and not Short.’ Yet we do get an accurate 
picture so far as it goes, when his own and Mrs. Carlyle’s 
graphic letters cease, of the daily habits of this remarkable 
man, so brave, so simple, so living up to his own rigid ideal 
of a noble life. His fame and glory culminated when he was 
installed Rector of Edinburgh University; he had then 
achieved what was for him wealth ; it was then that the frail 
life so long bound up with his snapped, and Mrs. Carlyle died 
in his absence from home. It was a sore blow; how sore, his 
‘ Reminiscences ’ have told, though they should not have been 
printed; and what we are told in these volumes would have 
been ample on the subject. The fact is very interesting that 
Carlyle, terrible as was his anguish that he and his wife could 
not have had at the last a few words of explanation, of final 
reconciliation, believed on the whole that he and she would 
meet again. 


He spoke always of a life to come, and a meeting of friends in it as 2 
thing not impossible. In spite of science, he had a clear conviction that 
everything in this universe, to the smallest detail, was ordered with a con 
scious purpose. No accident, no bullet on battle-field, or sickness at home. 
could kill a man till the work for which he was appointed was done, an. 
if this was so, we were free to hope that there was a purpose in our int - 
vidual existence which was not exhausted in our earthly condition. The 
spirit, the soul of man, was not an accident or mere result of the organiza- 
tion of protoplasm. Intellect and moral sense were not put into man by 
a being which had none of its own. At no time of Carlyle’s life had such 
a conclusion as this been credible to him. Again, it was unlike nature so 
to waste its energies as to spend seventy years in training and disciplining 
a character, and to fling it away when complete as a child flings away « 
plaything. It is possible that his present and anguished longing lent more 
weight to these arguments than he would otherwise have been able to 
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allow them. At any rate, it was round this hope, and round his own 
recollections and remorse, that our conversation chiefly turned when we 
took up our walks again ; the walks themselves tending usually to the spot 
where Mrs. Carlyle was last seen alive; where, in rain or sunshine, he 
reverently bared his head. 


The kinder view would be to suppose that this hope made 
him grow more gentle, the cynical view would be that he was 
free from a perpetual blister ; but from whatever reason, it is 
plain that the old man grew far more urbane and gentle 
towards the end of his life. The reader who might see by 
chance only the latter half of the second of these volumes, 
would frame to himself a far softer and less rugged portrait of 
Carlyle than those who read the whole. 

The veneration of men who had owed so much to Carlyle 
when themselves were young had not grown less as he grew 
old, but they did not, as once, accept his words as those of a 
teacher from whom there was no appeal. A matter into which 
he ang himself with vehemence, in 1866, brought most 
plainly before these that Carlyle was out of touch with the 
more liberal of them, and, as Liberals believe, with the more 
righteous and just sentiments of the day. The Jamaica insur- 
rection had broken out, and Eyre had carried his repressionary 
measures beyond what the occasion demanded; after all real 
danger was over, in a place where no danger existed, he had 
put a man to death by court-martial illegally. For less than 
this Governor Wall had been hung many years after the event. 
The way in which Carlyle and Mr. Froude put the matter is 
as follows— 


In submission to general clamour Eyre had been recalled in disgrace. 
He had applied for other appointment and been refused. He had several 
children and was irretrievably ruined. It was, Carlyle said to me, as ifa 
ship had been on fire; the captain by immediate and bold exertion had 
put the fire out, and had been called to account for having flung a bucket 
or two of water into the hold beyond what was necessary. The action of 
the government in Carlyle’s opinion was base and ungenerous ; and when 
the recall was not sufficient, but Eyre was threatened with prosecution, 
beaten as he was himself to the ground, he took weapon in hand and stood 
forward . . . in defence of a grossly injured man. 


This is a most incorrect mode of stating the facts. It is 
quite certain that Eyre would again have been employed, and 
’ therefore he was prosecuted; he would have not have been so 
had he acquiesced in his recall. Though the prosecution of 
Warren Hastings failed in a former generation, it rendered 
such conduct as his impossible for ever, and the same may be 
_ said of the proceedings in the case of Eyre. There was no 
vindictive‘feeling against him; he was a brave man in cir- 
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cumstances which were too strong for him, and he lost his 
head. Like Carlyle, he had a scanty value for life when it 
was in a black skin. ‘Such was his reward,’ wrote Carlyle, 
‘for saving the West Indies, and hanging one incendiary 
mulatto, well worth the gallows if I can judge.’ That was 
not the question. It may well be that if all had their deserts 
few would escape whipping, but it does not therefore follow 
that the strong are to whip women with piano wire, and to 
hang men without due forms of law. 

Not many men of mark besides Carlyle were found among 
Eyre’s defenders. Mr. Froude, then more sane in the matter 
than now, held aloof—he calls himself ‘ one of the cowards’— 
but Ruskin, Charles Kingsley, and others, joined Carlyle in 
an agitation which happily produced no impression on the 
government, and Carlyle entered in his journal an explosion 
of vain anger. 

With this his public life—never very public save for his 
writings—drew to an end. An interview arranged with the 
Queen by Dean Stanley, not, as we have heard, very successful 
on either side, was a compliment of which he ‘appreciated the 
intent, and Mr. Disraeli in a theatrical letter did himself the 
honour of offering Carlyle a baronetcy and a pension. He 
also advised her Majesty to confer the same rank on Tenny- 
son, who had already for many years enjoyed the pension. 
The Laureate played for,a higher game and won it; Mr. 
Carlyle, with a truer sense of the dignity of letters, declined 
both rank and money. He died at the age of eighty-five in 
the drawing-room, then become his bedroom, of the house 
which had been his only London home. He lies at Kecle- 
fechan among his own kin, and not at Haddington, where he 
had laid his wife among her people. 

The two unquiet hearts are at rest, perhaps to meet where 
they will know each other better, and the sharp wounds which 
the heart of either suffered from the tongue of either will find 
healing. And we may think of them—especially of him who 
taught some of us so much—as we thought of him of old, 
when we did not know the petty accidents of his earthly con- 
dition, of his daily life. The impression left at the end is after 
all that he was too great to be seriously injured even by the 
indiscreet and unwise disclosures of failings mainly physical. 
He sleeps his long sleep, and the tired spirit has departed 
into the peace he craved. We may forget those blemishes to 
which our attention has been so gratuitously drawn, as the 
sores of Lazarus were forgotten by those who saw him lying 
in his haven of rest. 
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Art. X.—Political Survey of the Quarter. 


Seipom, if ever, has there been so sudden and complete a: 


transformation in the aspect of political affairs as the last 
quarter has witnessed. It began in a wild tempest, it has ended 
in a perfect calm, with blue sky overhead and fair weather in 
immediate prospect. When the autumn session opened it 
seemed as though political affairs were in an impasse, and few 
were bold enough to venture on a prophecy as to how escape 
from the difficulty would be found. In the debate on the 
Address, extending over ten days, there were certainly no 
signs of a better spirit on the part of the Tories, some of 
whom did not hesitate to countenance Home Rulers in de- 
mands the concession of which would have been fatal to the 
cause of order and good government in Ireland. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s attack on Mr. Chamberlain revealed 
even more distinctly the temper of the Opposition, for it 
showed them so blinded by passion as to be heedless of the 
suggestions of the most ordinary prudence. It was one 
of those gigantic blunders which in political life are even 
more mischievous than crimes. The only result was to cover 
the assailants with discredit, and to raise Mr, Chamberlain to 
an even higher position than he had held before. The move- 
ment was badly planned and badly executed, whereas Mr. 
Chamberlain’s defence was of so masterly a character as 
materially to enhance his reputation as a parliamentary 
debater. The discomfiture not only of the Tories, but of 
Whigs like Mr. Grenfell, who courted humiliation by need- 
lessly thrusting himself forward to give currency to the stories 
set afloat by Mr. Marriott, was complete. But the fact that 
such a vote of censure should have been proposed as an 
amendment to the Address was itself an index of the state of 
feeling in the party. Perhaps it served to clear the air, if in 
no other way by teaching the Opposition how little they could 
calculate on the support of those who called themselves 
moderate Liberals. ‘They might talk loudly in the lobbies, 
they might even venture so far as to abstain from voting in 
some critical division, but they knew too well the feelings of 
their constituents to be found in the Tory lobby. 

Possibly this discomfiture, followed by the disappointment 
of the hope that Mr. Parnell and his friends might reverse 
their votes of last session, and the consequent rejection of the 
amendment on the second reading of the Franchise Bill by an 
augmented majority, may have increased the disposition of the 
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Tory chiefs towards an accommodation. But up to the very 
eve of the arrangement there was a resolute non possumus atti- 
tude which threatened obstinate fight. An outside observer 
indeed found it very hard to discover what the real mind of the 
Opposition was. If we could know their secret deliberations 
we should probably find that there was as much vacillation and 
uncertainty as their contradictory utterances suggested. The 
Scarborough election was lost despite the lying telegrams sent 
to influence the voters, and Sir Richard Cross, who has 
always breathed out fiery threats, spoke in terms which seemed 
to point to compromise. South Warwickshire was won by an 
unexpected majority, and immediately the policy of Mr. 
James Lowther and Mr. Chaplin was in the ascendant, and 
Lord John Manners once more unfurled the flag of ‘no sur- 
render.’ For ourselves, even at the time when the prospect 
seemed most hopeless, we never had a doubt as to the issue, 
and ventured more than once to assert with some confidence 
that the autumn session would see the passing of the Franchise 
Bill. We did not, we must admit, dare to hope that so much 
progress would have been made with a Redistribution Bill so 
sweeping and so satisfactory in character. 

Mr. Gladstone’s triumph is complete. He has achieved all 
that he ever desired, and he has achieved it by a moderation of 
temper and an exercise of self-restraint hardly less admirable 
than the skilful tact which has marked his entire procedure. 
How much England owes to him we shall never be able to 
estimate, since we shall never know the’ turmoil and trouble 
into which we might have been plunged by a leader cast in 
another mould. We count it a singular blessing for the 
country that at a critical juncture like the present, when 
power is passing into the hands of the democracy, she should 
have a statesman in whom the people have an absolute trust, 
but whose temper and tastes restrain him from those extreme 
measures into which a politician of a type supposed to be 
specially acceptable to the democracy might easily have been 
tempted. Only when the secret history of recent transactions 
comes to be known shall we have any true measure of the 
great service which in the recent negotiations he has rendered, 
not only to the party, but to the nation. It is not to be 
supposed that this success has been easily secured. We see 
the result; it is only they who have seen the process who can 
appreciate the skill of the real artist. The presiding mind 
must necessarily be that of the Prime Minister, and the best 
testimony to his ability is the great measure of reform, one 


half of which has already became law, while the other is on 
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_the certain road to success. A more complete and trium- 
 phant refutation of the calumnies of which he has so long 
been the subject could not have been found than that which 
this agitation has furnished. The imperious dictator of Tory 
imaginations has proved of all statesmen the most amenable 
to reason, the most solicitous to act with due consideration 
to all parties and all sections of the community, the most 
willing to enter into friendly consultation and to look fairly at 
all sides of a great question. The result is that for a time the 
voice of calumny is almost silenced, and the name of the great 
Liberal statesman will be honourably associated with the 
most memorable measure of constitutional reform which any 
country ever adopted in so peaceable a manner. 

The objections which some extreme Radicals raised to the 
negotiations between the rival leaders cannot, in our judg- 
ment, be maintained. It is no doubt unpleasant for private 
members of the Liberal party to feel that this unwonted and 
resistless combination reduces them to impotence, and almost 
to insignificance; and we are prepared to admit that the 
frequent repetition of such agreements would be undesirable. 
But the present was one of those extremely rare cases in which 
an arrangement was not only possible without any dis- 
honourable compromise, but under the circumstances almost 
imperative. For there was no difference of principle, and yet 
the difficulties in working out the details of any scheme were 
so formidable, and the relations of the two parties so em- 
barrassing, that it is not too much to say that, apart from such 
a mutual understanding, it would have been impossible to 
pass a Redistribution Bill even though it had been so pared 
down as to correspond to ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’s’ description 
of it as atwopenny-halfpenny measure. The present bill is far 


in advance of the draft scheme which was published by ‘The - 


Standard,’ but even that lesser measure would not have passed 
the House of Commons if it had been met by even the regular 
tactics of an Opposition. The criticisms we hear on the 
present measure are amply sufficient to justify Mr. Glad- 
stone’s original determination not to include the extension of 
the Franchise and the Redistribution of Seats in one bill, and 
to justify the entering into honourable negotiations with 
opponents, so as to break down the power of personal am- 
bitions and local prejudices. A Redistribution Bill must of 
necessity make a host of enemies, and the only possible way 
of overcoming them is to remove it as much as possible out 
of the region of party. But we go even further than this. 
Redistribution cannot be arranged on party lines; and as soon 
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as there was an agreement on the general principle, it was 
expedient on the grounds of justice and fair-play that the 
details should be settled without any regard to party interests. 
This is the only true safeguard against ‘ gerrymandering,’ 
and gerrymandering is to be deprecated and eschewed by all 
honest politicians. 

As regards the bill, there are two merits, at all events, 
which may be claimed for it. So little is it of a party mea- 
sure that the cleverest manager or wire-puller in the country 
would find it hard to say which party is likely to reap any 
advantage from it, while any change which it may effect 
will be due to the provision it makes for the full expres- 
sion of public opinion, and not to clever manipulation of 
forces. The South has lost, and the North has gained 
largely. The result of the change may be doubtful, but the 
change is a right one, necessitated by the movement of popu- 
lation, and the changes, in the distribution of trade, wealth, 
and of social influence, all leading up toa transfer of political 
power. It is in fact but. a legal recognition of a revolution 
which has already been accomplished ; and the same may be 
said of other provisions in the bill. Its second merit is that 
it is no paltry and temporizing compromise. The hand of 
Lord Salisbury is doubtless to be seen in it as well as that of 
Mr. Gladstone ; but the peculiarity of the situation has been 
that the Tories have been working on Radical lines, and con- 
sequently that the effect of their co-operation has been to 
enable the Ministry to go further in the direction they them- 
selves desired, but in which, under the ordinary conditions of 
political warfare, they would not have dared to advance. It 
is very seldom that a measure which is the product of united 
councils gains strength from such an abnormal parentage, 
but it is so in the present instance. 

Of course there are defects in the measure. ‘The Pall 
Mall Gazette’ says Lord Salisbury has so far improved the 
original scheme of the Ministry that a twopenny-halfpenny 
Bill has become a threepenny farthing. The criticism is a 
bad example of that smartness and audacity which some jour- 
nalists pass off as wit, and it is as unfair as it is impertinent. 
The bill is not perfect, but it is a very sweeping one. It does 
not remove all anomalies, but it is extraordinary that its 
authors should have ventured to touch so many; and we 
repeat they could not have ventured so much but for the 
happy combination of rival leaders. The division of the large 
towns into wards returning one member each is the point in 
the measure against which the strongest opposition is directed, 
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although there are few even of those who most strongly con- 
demn the provision who would not accept it as it is rather 
than risk the success of the bill. The strength of the case in 
its favour rests mainly on the difficulty of finding a better 
plan to substitute for it. ‘Scrutin de liste,’ that is, the 
election of nine’ members for Liverpool, or seven members 
for Birmingham by an undivided constituency, every one of 
whom would thus be entitled to votes for the entire list, is 
simply out of the question. On the other hand, the experience of 
the minority member and of the cumulative vote renders the 
introduction of either impossible. The advocates of proportional 
representation would introduce Mr. Hare’s plan, but it is a 
. seheme which, however dear to the hearts of idealists, will 
never commend itself to the English people, who are far too 
direct and straightforward in their political conflicts to allow 
. their elections to be turned into an arithmetical puzzle. We 
are not ourselves enamoured of the one-member constituency, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s clever retort upon the objections to them 
does not dispose of them. Our decided preference is for two- 
member constituencies, and we cannot recognize the force of 
the arguments against them. It is said that difficulty would 
arise where there is an odd number of members; but that 
surely cannot be insuperable. In some cases another district 
might be added, so raising the number of the constituency as 
to secure another member. Take the case of Birmingham. 
Aston is to have a member of its own. Add it to Birmingham, 
and there are four boroughs with two members each. So Liver- 
pool might receive some outlying parts not at present included 
in it, and it would have five constituencies of the same kind. 
Where such an arrangement is not possible, it would be neces- 
sary to have one borough with a single member, but this would 
be greatly to minimize-the possible evil of spliting great towns 
into mere wards, which may possibly return ward members. 
Of course the same law must be carried out in the counties, and 
for ourselves we do not feel the force of the objection to this, 
as it presents itself to Sir Charles Dilke. The question is not 
one of principle, and it may be that all the speculations as to 
the probable result may be falsified by the event. Be that. 
as it may, we heartily congratulate the Government on the 
success it has achieved thus far. It closes the year even 
stronger than it began it, and though there may be difficulties. 
before it, especially with respect to Egyptian policy, it will be 
the stronger and more able to deal with them, because of the 
increased prestige and power which it has gained from the 
triumph of its domestic policy. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justmy McCarruy, M.P. 
Four Vols. Vol. I. Chatto and Windus. 


Some time has now elapsed since we first learned what to expect of 
Mr. McCarthy in his quality of historian. We recognize in him a writer 
who spares no pains to become master of his subject, whose views are 
comprehensive and his grasp firm, and who is therefore able to make his 
reader see things as clearly as he does himself, for he has the great art of 
avoiding a too great redundancy of collateral allusion and of bringing 
forward just enough of such matter as to enhance the vivid colouring of 
his principal personages and incidents. This makes one of his mono- 
graphs, thrown off in his crisp, sparkling style, a delightful study, and we 
do not fear to lend ourselves to its charm as personal prejudice is not 
suffered to intervene. Indeed, one of the most striking things in the work 
before us is the admirable self-restraint which enables the author to hold 
the balance so evenly when estimating the external influences and hidden 
motives that served to mould the characters of which he gives us such 
incisive portraits. It may seem a paradox to say that Mr. McCarthy 
in writing fiction, served an apprenticeship for the higher walk of litera- 
ture upon which he has lately entered, but it is undoubtedly true that the 
power he acquired of investing with life the creations of his fancy enables 
him to revivify in a singularly happy manner many historical personages 
who have perhaps been for some of us little more than shadows. The 
history of the four Georges opens with the closing scenes of the life of 
Queen Aunné, and tells us of the alarm occasioned by the slightest signs of 
illness in the sovereign whom it was the fashion to consider immortal, 
and on whose health depended to all appearance the continuance of peace 
in England. Anne dreaded so much the presence of a successor that she 
could not bring herself to permit the return of her own brother, although 
it is more than probable that she meditated assisting him to regain 
his father’s crown. Her timid and anxious temperament prevented her 
from pronouncing in favour of an aspirant to the succession, neverthe- 
less, as the writer says, her fading eyes turned not to the world she was 
about to enter, but to that she was going to leave, and was thinking much 
more of the future of her throne than of that of her soul. When a fit of 
apoplexy carried her off on August 1, 1714, nothing had been arranged, 
and the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset by a successful action, justly termed 
by Mr. McCarthy a coup d état, contrived to secure the proclamation of 
‘the high and mighty Prince George, Elector of Brunswick and Liine- 
burg,’ as rightful king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland; and the 
ungenial monarch, who never cared or affected to care for the country to 
which he had succeeded, quitted his beloved Herrenhausen and in due 
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course landed at Greenwich. The author gives good reasons for this 
quiet acceptance of a foreigner who had neither sympathy with his new 
subjects nor even the slightest acquaintance with their language, and who 
had, to put the case mildly, no personal recommendations to boast of. 


There had been so many dynastic changes within a comparatively short - 


period that a strong feeling of loyalty to any House was, for the majority 
of Englishmen, a matter of impossibility, and though it was thought that 
half or nearly half of the population were in reality in favour of the 
Stuarts, their attachment to them was not sufficient to prevent their 
being well satisfied to allow any one to wear the crown who would main- 
tain tranquillity in the country and not make himself intolerable. 

Mr. McCarthy is probably right in his view that the old feeling of 
blind unconditional homage to the sovereign was dying of inanition and 
other and stronger forces in political thought coming up. As he puts 
. it: ‘The king was in future to be a business king, and not a king of 
sentiment and romance.’ . . . ‘The mass of the English people who 
accepted him (George) and adhered to him did so because they under- 
stood that he represented a certain quiet homely principle in politics, 
which would secure tranquillity and stability to the country. They did 
not ask of him that he should be noble, or gifted, or dignified, or even 
virtuous. They asked of him two things in especial: first, that he would 
maintain a steady system of government; and next, that he would in 
general let the country alone.’ And these moderate demands on the 
part of the people were fully responded to, for the reign of George I., as 
a whole, decidedly conduced to their prosperity. He managed England’s 
affairs for her, says Mr. McCarthy, like an honest, straightforward, 
narrow-minded steward ; and as he was wisely content on various occa- 
sions to leave the business of the State in the hands of those wlio knew 
better than he how to manage it, he avoided blunders and placed his 
dynasty on a firm foundation. Yet was he not wanting in courage; on 
the contrary, he appeared to the best advantage in times of danger, and 
at such moments could decide promptly and wisely on his course of 
action, although his directions to his minister at the time of Peter the 
Great’s designs against thé House of Hanover ‘ to crush the Czar imme- 
diately, to secure his ships, and even to seize his person,’ cannot but 
strike us as supremely ridiculous viewed in the light of succeeding events. 

The reigns of the first and second Georges are of special interest to the 
student of English history, for in them, in the person of Pulteney, as Mr. 
McCarthy takes care to point out, the modern system of parliamentary 
opposition took its rise, and the transfer of power to the representative 
chamber began. The latter change had already made itself felt in a 
slight degree when Walpole took his seat in the Lower House, and his 
great sagacity led him to appreciate and make use of the position. Of 
all the author’s clever bits of portraiture there is perhaps none more 
happy than that of the minister whose run of power was so exceptionally 
long and who, possessing no special brilliancy or talent, secured and main- 
tained his influence by sheer perseverance and common sense, united to 
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the absence of any binding moral principle, being willing to employ the 
vilest methods in order to carry out a noble policy. Touse Mr. McCarthy’s 
words, ‘under his rule corruption became a settled parliamentary system.” 
Yet, he says in another place, ‘he loved his country in his own heavy, 
practical, matter-of-fact sort of way, and that was just the sort of way 
which, at the time, happened to be useful to England.’ He applied 
himself to the work of retrenchment and reform, and was in fact the first 
to inaugurate that system which has culminated in free trade. We have 
not space to do more than glance at the author’s masterly sketches 
of the predecessors and contemporaries of the great minister, but may 
mention that of Marlborough, especially its closing scenes, as one of 
great power. Among literary celebrities, Swift, as is natural, seeing that 
he also wielded great political influence, comes in for most notice; but 
while when he sets himself to expose the wrongs of Ireland Mr. McCarthy 
holds Swift to be sincere, he does not seruple to speak of him in other 
cases as ‘ evidently the advocate retained to conduct the case,’ contrasting 
him with Burke ‘ the man of impassioned conviction, speaking out because 
he cannot keep silent,’ while he at the same time bears testimony to the 
matchless power possessed by the cynical churchman of making the worse 
appear the better cause. But the portion of this able book that will 
probably have the greatest attraction for most readers is that which 
describes the condition of the country over which George was destined 
to rule; we do not mean its factions of Whig and Tory, Hanoverians 
and Jacobites, nor that fearful state of moral degradation in which were 
plunged alike both the sovereign and the upper classes of society ; we 
mean rather.the picture of ‘Old London’ with its open country just 
beyond Bloomsbury and Hanover Squares; its rural districts of Sadler’s 
Wells, St. Pancras, Tottenham Court, Marylebone, and Stepney; Buck- 
ingham House, a stately country mansion on the road to Chelsea; and 
Pikadilly, almost a country road bordered with fine houses standing 
in fair gardens. Less agreeable were the crowded, ill-paved streets, 
where darkness and danger reigned at night, and where in the daytime 
free fights, swaggering bullies, bailiffs, cutpurses, as well as funerals, 
christenings, and weddings, made transport by water wherever practic- 
able a much easier performance, little boats rowed by one man with 
a pair of sculls being ready for hire in great numbers. Of the old 
clubs but one or two survived, and the more famous had not yet come 
into existence; mug houses and coffee and chocolate houses were the 
resort of wits and politicians as well as of ‘fops,’ ‘pretty fellows,’ and 
dandies of every grade, while servants played almost as important parts 
as their masters in the life of the day. One proof of civilization, 
however, at least existed, London had a penny letter and even parcels 
post! But if the capital was in so pristine a condition, other towns now 
famous were hardly thought of, though some were of note in those days 
that have long been outshone by newer creations. As to Ireland and 
Scotland they were looked upon almost as foreign countries, the latter 
having but just passed through those seven years of ghastly famine during 
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which a barbarous government commission had decreed that all loads of 
grain brought from Ireland into the west of Scotland should be staved 
and sunk. As to the rest of the empire it was, even at the accession of 
the second of the Georges, in what Mr. McCarthy aptly calls ‘a fluid 
condition,’ and the great object of our few colonies seems to have been to 
prove to the mother country that they had no manufactures worth 
mentioning, that is to say, that they did not make any goods which they 
ought by right to buy from English makers. We must however take 
leave of this pleasant volume, which is all the more agreeable reading 
that the author disdains as his wont to give more than his own guarantee 
for the truth of what he relates. We do not impugn his accuracy, but 
it may be questioned whether the principle of refraining from referring 
to authorities is altogether a good one in writing history. 


The History of England under Henry the Fourth. By James 
Hamitton Wvuie, M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools. Two Vols. Vol. I., 1899-1404. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Mr. Wylie is right when he says that the England of Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fourth have not yet received the detailed attention they 
deserve from the historian. He claims to have done more in the way of 
resuscitating them than has yet been accomplished, and so far as the 
present volume goes, it cannot be said that he claims too much. He has 
studied old State papers, and all sources of reliable information, with a 
clearness that is admirable, having always before his mind the ‘ condition 
of the people question.’ He does full justice to the conflicts between the 
English and the French, the frays with the Scotch, and difficulties with the 
Welsh; but he devotes his first chapter to matters connected with taxa- 
tion—the collection of which was rude and simple enough at this time. 
It will surprise not a few readers to learn that the inhabitants of the 
boroughs always paid more than those who lived in the country. If the 
counties paid one-twentieth, the cities paid one-fifteenth; if counties paid 
one fifteenth, then the cities paid one-tenth. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Wylie shows the vigour which some of our later historians have done in 
his descriptions of pageants, of military displays, or indeed of battles, and 
some would probably hint that he had missed a grand opportunity in this 
way in depicting the Battle of Humbledon Hill and the Battle of Shrews- 
bury. The picturesque is not so much in his line as the statistical; and 
it is really surprising what of exact fact he is able to set before us relating 
to so remote a period. But if there is deficiency in the one respect, it is 
amply atoned for by the care and insight with which Mr. Wylie deals 
with the rise and fall of sects and parties, the origin and growth of the 
Lollards and their doings being dwelt on with all the fulness that their 
cause and influence deserve. One word must not be omitted regarding 
the clear and incisive manner in which Mr. Wylie sketches the leading 
traits in the characters of his principal personages. With remarkable deci- 
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sion and literary force he rubs in the main outlines, and then proceeds to 
detail the action; so that the imagination of the reader must complete 
the portrait. This is, in the best sense of the word, historical art, We 
think as we write of the portrait of the Earl of Northumberland and the 
Earl of Arundel, and one or two of the bishops. When Mr. Wylie’s 
second volume comes before us, we shall have to call attention to other 
points. 


Anne Boleyn: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By 
Friepmayn. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Paul Friedmann has performed a most laborious piece of work in 
these two volumes. He has most faithfully scrutinized the sources, doing 
justice to documents to be found only in foreign archives; and, as not a 
few of the papers were written in cipher, and many mistakes had been 
made in the process of deciphering them, he has himself tested and trans- 
lated those of most importance for his purposes. The result is that we 
have new lights on many points relating to the period of Anne Boleyn’s 
brief supremacy, and, of course, Mr. Froude is convicted of some errors 
in the process. Mr. Friedmann cannot be called a brilliant writer ; he is, 
in point of style, more an Alison than a Macaulay; and he proceeds in a 
certain solid and sober way, in which, notwithstanding the peculiar 
coarseness of the matter with which he has to deal, a full sense of the 
dignity of history is never forgotten. His great merit is that he does not 
overdo his discoveries, and that he is apt at seeing things in their relations 
to one another. With regard to Henry the Eighth, his research and 
labour combine still further to blacken, if that were possible, his wretched 
memory. His vanity, his utter selfishness, his lust, his cruel brutalities, 
are all, as it were, increased in the light of the new facts. Mr. Friedmann, 
for example, has now conclusively proved that favourites intervened 
between the date of Anne Boleyn’s power and the rise of Jane Seymour 
into eminence, and that the methods resorted to of proving Anne guilty 
of the most filthy connections and crimes, themselves suffice, in the eye 
of the impartial historian, to prove her innocent; for only a fiend could 
have carried out the cool and systematic vices with which she was charged. 
If Henry could have bent Jane Seymour to his ends, without marriage, 
other ways would have been found ; but she stood firm. It is odd to find 
that, as a last resource, Henry was led to declare, as one reason for the 
course he took, that he was driven by sorcery to marry Anne, and that a 
proof of it was her failure to bring him offspring! The characters of 
Wolsey, Warham, and Cromwell are sketched with force and independence 
—the astuteness and vigour of the latter being well described; but some 
will think that Cranmer’s looseness and weakness of character are too 
strongly presented. Of Henry’s political policy Mr. Friedmann has much 
to say, but on that we have not space to enter. We can only recommend 
historical students to turn to what he has to say of Henry’s relations to 
France and the proposed marriage, and the loss that arose to England 
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through Henry’s lack of insight and capacity to open out, as he might 
have done, fresh outlets for her energy and craft. We have no hesita- 
tion in characterizing this as a very solid, if hardly a brilliant, piece of 
historical writing, and it is certainly one which will be often referred to 
and quoted on some important points, 


The Dictionary of English History. Edited by Sipney J. Low, 
B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer 
on Modern History at King’s College, London; and F. 8. 
Putuine, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. Cassell and Co. 


It is singular that so desirable a work as the ‘ Dictionary of English 
History’ should not have been thought of before. We possess plenty of 
dictionaries of different elements in history—of biography for example and 
ot dates—and endless manuals of English history 1n every size and of all 
degrees of merit; but no such work as a general dictionary of the 
numerous subjects and persons that occur in the course of the student’s 
reading has so far been attempted. Everybody, whether a historical 
student or not, is constantly requiring to look up some event in the 
history of our own country, to search for the meaning and origin of some 
political or party term, to discover the date and incidents of a campaign, 
or the career of a general, lawyer, or minister. Hitherto a library of 
books of reference or a large encyclopedia was necessary to answer these 
diverse queries; but now at length we are supplied with precisely the 

- book we require. Here in something over a thousand pages we are pro- 
vided with answers to almost all the questions that the special student or 
the general reader is likely to ask about the history of England and of the 
British empire. Biographies are given, with sufficient detail, of kings, 
statesmen, generals, politicians, reformers, agitators, and indeed of every- 
body who can properly be said to have made himself a place in English 
political and economical history. Literary biographies are necessarily and 
properly excluded, unless, as in the case of writers like Defoe and Swift, 
there was a strong political side to the author. On this ground, also, 
Jeremy Collier is included, though he is on the border land, and has 
perhaps the less right to be there when so political a writer as Milton is 
excluded. It is however extremely difficult to determine the exact 
boundaries of such a dictionary as the present, and, on the whole, we can 
cordially state that the definition seems to us to have been well drawn 
and well adhered to. Everything that can fairly be expected in a dic- 
tionary of English history will be found in these comprehensive pages. 
‘English coinage has a good article from Mr. Keary of the Department of 
Coins in the British Museum ; ‘ Foreign Relations’ are ably treated by 
Mr. Tout; Professor Mandell Creighton, Professor Thorold Rogers, Pro- 
fessor Earle, Mr. Oscar Browning, and others, contribute articles on their 

special subjects, while no heading in the volume will be more useful than 
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Mr. Bass Mullinger’s admirable bibliographical article on the ‘ Authorities 
on English History.’ The editors themselves contribute a multitude of 
valuable essays on a variety of matters connected with their immense 
subject. Ecclesiastical history and the origin and tenets of the Noncon- 
formist bodies are treated with remarkable accuracy and detail. And 
while the persons, incidents, parties, and sects of England form the 
staple of the volume, the affairs of India and the colonies are chronicled 
with a fulness and care that is unprecedented in any work of the kind. 
Altogether it may be said with conviction that few books have appeared 
of late which are likely to prove more generally useful than the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English History.’ It fills a place that has so far remained 
vacant in our libraries, and it fills it worthily. Mr. Low and his colleague 
deserve the thanks not only of historical students, but of readers of all 
sorts, for their judicious and conscientious labours. 


Hayti ; or, the Black Republic. By Sir Spencer Sr. Joun. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Sir Spencer St John, who has resided in Hayti for several years as 
Her Majesty’s consul, was ‘well qualified to give a full account of the 
laws, customs, religious’beliefs, and practices of the people. In not a few 
respects his verdict will be a surprise to them, and prove anything but a 
salve to their inveterate vanity and self-satisfaction, of which, in the 
course of his work, he gives many examples, some of them laughable 
enough. One, in special, may be cited. A gentleman who had visited 
France was asked what he thought of the soldiers there, and the remark 
which his reply called forth was that some of the Haytian soldiers 
should be sent to France to show what a military make-up should be! 
The country is hide-bound through the prevalence of this temper, and an 
utter incapacity to rise out of the rut which has been fixed for it of old 
time! Maladministration and mismanagement prevail to such an extent 
that no very flattering picture can be framed of the country’s future. This 
is intensified by the peculiar prejudices due to race. Whites, negroes, 
mulattoes, at once envy and scorn each other; and some of the anecdotes 
Sir Spencer St. John gives as illustrative of this are highly comical. 
Those who believe that, with the advance of civilization throughout the 
world, cannibalism in all forms has vanished, had better turn to Sir 
Spencer St. John’s account of the Vaudoux-worship. It is first sacrificial, 
then undoubtedly cannibal—only some very dim idea remaining of the 
strength or virtue of the eaten passing into the eater. This religion is a 
survival of a very old form of savage belief, such as our countrymen found 
to prevail amongst some of the hill tribes of India — the Khonds of 
Orissa, for example—and forms a very peculiar phenomenon for those who, 
like Mr. Tylor, devote themselves to a study of comparative anthropo- 
logy and comparative custom and religion. On the whole, the book is 
interesting. The author writes well, and presents his facts in a simple, 
direct, and attractive manner. But, truth to tell, the attraction lies in his 
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frank and truthful manner, and his art in narration, rather than in the 
subject, which is, in several aspects, disagreeable; and the hopes and 
anticipations of many of the warmest friends of the negro race will, we 
are sorry to say, not gain so much from this chronicle as might have 
been expected. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Lestrz STEPHENS. 
Vol. I. Abbadie—Anne. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The first instalment of this great national enterprise reaches us only 
just as we are going to press. We can, therefore, do little more than 
express our satisfaction at its appearance. It is unheralded by note or 
preface. It is, however, enough to know that it is intended to be truly 
national, z.e., to include a biographical notice of every Englishman of the 
past or present generation—no longer living—who has any claim to be 
remembered. The list of contributors to the first volume is as catholic as 
its purpose. The colossal magnitude of the work is intimated by the 
announcement that it will be completed in about fifty volumes. The 
more important articles of the present volume, for instance, Archbishop 
Abbott, Prince Albert, and Queen Anne, fill respectively sixteen, fourteen, 
and thirty-three double column pages. We must reserve further remarks 
for the next volume. 


History of the Parsis, including their Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligion, and Present Position. By Dosapyat Framgr Karaka, 
C.S.I., Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her 
Majesty’s Bench of Bombay, and late Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council; Author of ‘ Travels in 
Great Britain,’ &e. With Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


The author writes with the noble purpose of making two communities 
—the Parsis and the English—understand each other better. There is 
much in the character and temper of the Parsis which commend them- 
selves to Englishmen. They are straightforward, strong of will, full of 
resource, shrewd, and practical, law-abiding, peaceful, and pure in morals 
and life. Hitherto, although much regarding them was to be found in 
learned tomes, in the writings of Martin Haug and others, a popular 
account was still much needed; and the author has expanded with great 
care and labour a little volume which he wrote more than twenty years 
ago. There are few points of interest relating either to their early history 
and long-continued sufferings from the hatred of the conquering Moham- 
medans, who followed them even into India, to their religion and religious 
ceremonies, to their manners and customs, and to their present position, 
which he does not touch ; and some chapters in the second volume, dealing 
with Zoroastrianism and Zoroaster and the real beliefs of the Parsis, will 
be found of the utmost service. The Parsis are like the Jews in having 
dwelt for centuries in a strange land; but unlike the Jews, they have not 
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excited hatred or envy. Our own popular poetry tells us how the Moham- 
medans of Persia look upon the Guebres, or fire-worshippers, as a lower 
caste. The author makes it clear to us that, in reality, they are not fire- 
worshippers at all, but are pure theists, worshipping one God under the 
symbol of fire. They have kept their beliefs and ceremonies very pure 
through long ages in a foreign land; but there are some things in which 
they have been influenced by Hinduism and Mohammedanism in India, 
and in regard to which reform has been and is found necessary. One of 
these was the habit of the males and females of a family eating apart, 
and among a certain class of the betrothal of children, both of which are 
alien from early custom. The author tells us that there have been cases 
of betrothal even before the children saw the light! It is very odd to 
find that so small a religious community as the Parsis is divided into two 
contending sects. These are the Shehenshais and the Kadmis, who, how- 
ever, do not differ on any matter of doctrine or ritual, but only on a 
point of chronology! Their mode of burial and ‘their towers of silence’ 
have drawn much attention from travellers; but the author finds a good 
deal to say in favour of such a method, which is probably no more shocking 
to us than our mode of sepulture is to them. The author writes well, 
with clearness and accuracy, intent only on presenting his subject in the 
most attractive lights. Of course he has much to say of the Jeejeebhoys 
and other influential and wealthy Parsi families. His chapter on the 
Parsi women is in every respect admirable; and it is clear that they 
deserve all the praise given to them. We wish we could have dealt more 
fully with several points; but must forbear, claiming only space for one 
reflection as follows :—The history has a relation to European develop- 
ment. What Persia lost through religious inequality and persecution was 
precisely the life-blood of a people—an independent and thoughtful 
middle-class, whose existence would have insured stability and progress 
under circumstances of trial or national peril. There is much in the case 
that is precisely parallel to the loss to France of the Huguenots. Holland 
and England and other countries gained what France lost, and knew how , 
to utilize and encourage its best traits, and this loss France deeply felt in 
her great revolution. So Persia has suffered from the loss of the great 
band of Parsis, who have done so much for commercial enterprise and 
political expansion and comprehension in India and elsewhere by their 
forethought, their integrity, their industry, their purity of morals and of 
life ; and the book from first to last furnishes a master argument against 
religious disability and persecution in any and every condition. 


Greater London. A Narrative of its History, its People, and 
its Places. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. Illustrated with 
Numerous Engravings. Vol. II. Cassell and Co. 

Mr. Walford’s second volume is occupied with the south and west of 

London, beginning with Woolwich and including Bexley, Chislehurst, 

Beckenham, Farnborough, Croydon, Carshalton, Epsom, Esher, Kingston, 
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Richmond, Kew, Wimbledon, Merton, Tooting, &e. Like its predecessors, 
it is a gossipy record of history, biography, anecdote, and description, to 
be opened anywhere, and read with both instruction and amusement, 
Extracts from writers of every period and class give vivid pictures of 
both past and present. A little more care would have avoided repetition 
here and there, as, for example, the mot of the cynical Frenchmen about 
Richmond. A pleasanter book of miscellanies could scarcely be opened. 


Religion in England from 1800 to 1850. A History, with a 
Postscript on Subsequent Events. By Joan Srovauton, 
D.D. Two Vols. Hodder and Stoughton. 


It is scarcely possible to write contemporary history. The wave is not 
always to be distinguished from the tide, local passion from general feeling, 
denominational movement from social change. More especially difficult 
is a just estimate of the first half of the present century, on account of 
the feverish excitement caused by some of the chief political, ecclesiastical, 
doctrinal, and social movements of our recent history. Another almost 
insuperable difficulty is the simple magnitude of the theme which Dr. 
Stoughton has chosen. Each section of the Church is exhibited in the 
movements and changes and inter-relations, ecclesiastical, political, and 
social, of its half-century of history. When it is remembered, too, that 
to the present century belong most of the great Religious Societies, the 
Missionary, Bible, Tract,’Sunday School Union, and other societies, and 
that almost revolutionary reforms, such as Catholic Emancipation, the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Reform Bill, the Abolition of the Corn Laws, 
Popular Education, &c., have been accomplished very largely by the 
Churches of England—we shall see how unmanageable the mass of 
materials is, No living man is better qualified by true catholicity of 
spirit, by generous religious sympathy, and by the various friendships 
and contacts of a long life, for such a work. From beginning to end 
it does not contain one ungenerous word or prejudiced estimate. Sterner 
sud more passionate spirits than Dr. Stoughton, will perhaps as con- 
cerning his preceding volumes, be disposed to say that the fact of 
antagonistic positions makes him so afraid of doing an injustice that 
his own friends sometimes suffer rather than his enemies. We felt Ahis 
ourselves in some of the judgments of his earlier volumes. In the 
present work we could, in this respect, scarcely wish a word altered. Dr. 
Stoughton is as wisely charitable as he is studiously kind, and no one, 
we 4 can complain of his presentation of either character or position. 
Oné& reads, too, with the forms and figures of living men, and with the 
memories of actual conflict before the mind, and therefore with an 
interest that is peculiarly vivid and sympathetic; and if in the very 
necessity of circumstances Dr. Stoughton’s present volumes cannot claim 
to be history in its final judgments, they are eminently valuable and 
_ interesting as mémotres pour servir. The historian of the future will draw 
from them records and impressions that will be invaluable. The structure 
of the book divides the half-century into two periods—the first, ending 
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with 1830. Is in sections, dealing successively with Political Relations, 
the Episcopal Church, Religious Societies, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, Calvinistic Methodists, Wesleyans, the Society of Friends, 
Moravians, Irvingites, Church and State, Theological Thought, Bishops 
and Church Activity, Typical Churchmen, Revivalisms, Voluntaryism, 
the New Denominations, the Queen, Parliament, Law and Religion, 
Tractarianism and Ritualism, Broad Churchism, Social Life and Church 
Work, Roman Catholicism, Dissent and the Establishment, Free Churches 
of the Period, Methodist Controversies, Quakerism and Moravianism, 
Plymouth Brethren, Union, Jubilees, the New Jerusalem Church. The 
mere enumeraticn is enough to take one’s breath away—a half-century’s 
history of all these to be compressed in two duodecimo volumes! 
Necessarily we find a considerable amount of mere passing characteri- 
sations. To such as know the men, Dr. Stoughton’s verdicts will have 
interest, and it may be said they are generally just and generous, but to 
those who did not know them they will convey absolutely no information 
beyond what an epitaph would convey. We think that these mere cata- 
logues of names might have been omitted, and the space saved for the 
evolution of historical results. But then this difficulty presents itself, 
some of the Churches have happily no history that can be recorded. The 
Congregational Churches, for instance, have quietly done their work and 
developed their religious and social power. They have no record of 
schism or heresy, or other ecclesiastical or theological convulsions. 
History gives the largest space to the most tumultuous life. The historian 
therefore has here to chronicle unimportant things, if he would not incur 
the reproach of practically disparaging his own Church, and possibly the 
greatest spiritual movements. Nevertheless it remains true, that as one 
reads some sections of the work one feels that Dr. Stoughton’s is merely 
a swallow’s flight and touch over a wide and deep sea. That he can 
vigorously grasp the significance of great movements, judge causes, and 
exhibit their evolution even amid complicated conditions, is seen in the 
able and vigorous chapters which expound the Tractarian movement. One 
may wish that Dr. Stoughton’s treatment of all religious phenomena had 
been like this. But what is a historian to do when he has no movement 
such as this to record, and happily convulsions have not marked the life 
of all the Churches? On the whole, the volumes are of great interest. 
Personal reminiscences and characterizations blend with great research 
and with critical estimates at once impartial and appreciating. We 
regret that we cannot illustrate our remarks by extracts, which would the 
best exemplify the ease, candour, and extensive knowledge which Dr. 
Stoughton has brought to his delineation of the religious life and move- 
ments of the century. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History. By Epmunp 
Author of ‘Cassell’s Illustrated History of the United 
States,’ The Middle Ages. Cassell and Co. (Limited). 


Mr. Ollier, whose volume on ancient history we had to notice with 
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favour some time ago, here presents us with a companion volume on 
‘The Middle Ages,’ which is marked by the same qualities of skilful 
grouping, sparkling narrative, and pleasant style. To those—and they 
are many—who cannot afford the money to buy many volumes, nor the 
time to read them, and who yet desire to have a comprehensive view of 
the stream of history, with its many windings and backwaters, this must 
truly prove a prize. In some respects it has more of direct human interest 
than the former volume, inasmuch as we have to follow here the rise and 
early development of the great kingdoms of Europe—our own country, 
France, Italy, and the rest—and the author has to paint the papal 
dominion at a time when kings had to come and do penance to the Pope, 
as well as to trace out the early signs of the decadence of the Popedom. 
Mr. Ollier, besides the rise and progress of the Mohammedan and the 
origin of the Turkish power, has to tell of the inroads of the Normans into 
England, of the great victories of Charlemagne, of the Crusades, and of 
the doings of the German emperors. He is especially good in the portion 
of the volume which deals with the decline of feudalism, and in the 
chapter which is devoted to art and social life in the Middle Ages. Here, 
of course, he draws not a little from Chaucer, and indeed he might have 
drawn more, for the whole system of chivalry—knighthood and courts of 
love—are unveiled more or less directly there, as Mr. Matthew Browne 
(from whom Mr. Ollier might well have quoted a few lines on some points) 
decidedly found when he prepared himself to write ‘ Chaucer’s England.’ 
It will perhaps surprise some to read that the serf in those days ‘had a 
better chance of rising than the agricultural labourer of to-day. He could 
save money enough to buy permission from his lord to migrate to a 
neighbouring town, and there seek his fortune.’ It is surely sad to find 
that, amidst all the improvements and increased wealth of England, this 
can still be said of the agricultural labourer. The woodcuts are excellent 
and numerous; and the whole work may be described as history made 
easy for the million. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Ancient Empires of the East. By A. H. Saycr, Deputy 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. Macmillan 
and Co. 


It will be remembered that the most generally interesting portion of 
Professor Sayce’s recent edition of the first three books of Herodotus was 
the appendix in which he sketched in outline the histories of the great 
empires of the East, as revealed by the monuments they have bequeathed 
tous. The present volume consists of that portion of the previous work 
separated from the text it was intended to illustrate, but in other respects 
unaltered. The reprint will be very acceptable to all who wish to know 
the present state of our information with respect to ancient Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria, Phcenicia, Lydia, and Persia. No one could be more 
competent than Professor Sayce to treat of the various subjects here in- 
cluded. His linguistic attainments render him perhaps the one scholar 
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who can safely deal at first hand with most of the problems which 
present themselves to the student of the ancient East, and he has the giti 
of lucid explanation and a bright narrative style which must make the 
most abstruse subjects interesting and comprehensible. We may be quite 
sure that he will not permit his work to be an inch behind the present 
advanced state of research; indeed, the only danger is that in some 
branches of his subject, with the enthusiasm of the true man of learning, 
he may perhaps have outrun the boundaries of positive fact, and launched 
us upon the fluctuous ocean of archeological hypothesis. We are not by 
any means certain that further research may not tend to modify a good 
many of his conclusions, and especially his favourite theory of the 
Hittites, which he has himself done so much to substantiate; we cannot 
help believing that there is much that requires maturing, and not a little 
that at present rests on somewhat uncertain ground. However this may 
be, there is so much that is valuable and interesting in his book that it 
would be ungrateful to find fault with a few possible exaggerations. After 
all, scholars can adopt only a single réle—they can make themselves 
minutely accurate grammarians, or interpreters of inscriptions, or masters 
of some other special branch of research and exposition; or they may be 
born with a genius for penetrating the mysteries of antiquity, for seeing a 
clear connection and sequence where the mere plodder can only distin- 
guish a wild hypothesis. We cannot do without either class of scholars, 
but of the two we can spare the genius less. He is liable to make mistakes 
in the minutie of criticism, to leap all bounds in the pursuit of a beloved 
theory, to put forward statement after statement that has to be subse- 
quently amended as the progress of discovery goes on; but he will ada 
more to the realms of knowledge than an academy of grammarians. Pro- 
fessor Sayce belongs to the genius order, and has frequently brought him- 
self under the criticism of those who do not happen to possess the instinct 
of discovery; but if his work offers here and there a weak point into whick 

the devotee of exact criticism may drive his weapon, Mr. Sayce, with his 
bold views of ancient history as a whole, and his clear mode of setting 
forth the latest discoveries in the profound sciences he discusses, does more 
to stimulate others to the great work of research, and kindle an enthu- 
siasm for the wonderful pictures of bygone life and thought which the 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, of Pheenicia and Lydia, present to our 
eyes, than if he had filled up the lacune of Aischylus or discovered a 
various reading in the Cidipus Rex. At the same time, Professor 
Sayce is somewhat lacking in the reverence that belongs to the highest 

scholarship. Herodotus may be the arch-liar the Professor believes him 

to be—nobody now thinks of putting too much faith in his Egyptian 

experiences—and he may have stolen from his predecessors as unblushi- 

ingly as Professor Sayce asserts he did; but there is surely no necessity 

for glorying in the discovery in the exultant spirit revealed in the preface 

to the present volume. It ends with the triumphant remark: ‘ We have 

at last learned the true worth of ‘ quicquid Grecia mendax audet in 

historia,’”’’ which is typical of the whole tone of the writer. He seems to 
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have forgotten that the ‘father of history’ did not enjoy the felicity of 
living in this happy age of strict veracity, when a Macaulay and a Froude 
harass their sensitive consciences in weighing the exact truth of the history 
they relate, and scrupulously abstain from lending to theiy faithful 
narratives the smallest tinge of party colour. He also forgets that Hero- 


_ dotus did not entirely grasp the question of copyright, and that there 


have been writers since his time who traded in the discoveries of others, 
and did not blush to call it fame. We should like to see a less polemical 
and a more reverent spirit when a scholar writes ofa great classical 
author who has delighted millions by his naive and graphic descriptions. 
Nothing will induce us to regard Herodotus as a niere plagiarist and 
book-maker. He may have been gulled by the priests’ servants in Egypt 
and elsewhere, and now and then he may, more auctorum, have borrowed 
a little from some previous work, or stretched a point in describing at 
first hand what he knew only at second or third; but who ever supposed 
that the Greek mind had developed a conscience ? Herodotus, whatever 
the monuments may reveal of his blunders, is, and will always be, one of 
the delights of the world, and has deserved well of the republic of letters. 
Another criticism must be passed upon Professor Sayce’s work, and this 
is a mere matter of detail. Why does he affect a pedantic mode of spell- 
ing Greek names that are often household words? Out-of-the-way 
Oriental words, that no one has yet succeeded in crystalizing in English 
orthography, may be spelt as the writer pleases; but we can see no reason 
for such monstrosities as Akhilles, Kypros, Khaldwa, Kyros, Kappadokia, 
Kilicia, Kolkhians, and Kaukasos; and if familiar names like those are 
to be reduced to so strict a transliteration, why are the Arabic words so 
inaccurately transcribed ? 


The Life and Adventures of Peg Woffington, with Pictures of 
the Period in which she lived. By J. Motuoy, 
Author of ‘Court Life below Stairs,’ &c. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mr. Molloy has here found a subject which suits him well. He is apt 
at following up stray hints and at finding attractive material in odd 
corners. And these gifts have stood him in good stead in his present 
enterprise. In truth, but for these, and some degree of fancy, if not 
of imagination, the work would not have been possible. Definite 
record of the facts of Peg Woffington’s life have perished, if they ever 
existed. The only course left for the biographer is a cunning process of 
reconstruction, somewhat like that of the comparative anatomist. The 
second half of Mr. Molloy’s title is thus essential. The work is ‘more a 
history of the theatrical and literary life of the period than a biography, 
but with a most attractive central figure,on whom Mr. Molloy is careful to 
keep as full and steady a light as is possible. He knows the sentiments 
as well as the habits of the class with which he is chiefly concerned, and 
is rarely at a loss for an effective illustration. He mends up, if he does 
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not make, a bit of dialogue when need is, and he thus combines one part 
of the business of the novelist with that of the biographer and historian. 
Above all, his insight into character is quick if not wide, and his sym- 
pathies are discursive if not keen or deep. David Garrick is treated with 
not a little tact, and his relations to Peg Woffington, so peculiar and 
romantic in spite of his cautious prosaic turn, are skilfully kept in the 
foreground. Round the hero and heroine are set successions of changing 
groups, skilfully ranged and posed: Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith amongst 
authors, Barry and Quin and Macklin among actors, Rich and Colley 
Cibber amongst managers; while the men-of-the-world of that date, dan- 
ified and costly and boasting, are well ranged as accessories. The book 
is like a succession of such scenes as were to be witnessed in the olden 
‘days, with all the delicacy, brilliancy, and dash in the individual figures, 
and also with all the suggestion of hollowness and superficiality and 
sentiment and gallantry that marked the era. The pages sparkle with 
well-chosen anecdotes, and the reader is carried on from page to page 
precisely as in the case of a well-constructed fiction. But the style has 
its disadvantages. It is an old motto with the reporters, ‘if in doubt, 
leave out,’ and Mr. Molloy has learnt that axiom and has acted on it. He 
has left out not a little that might have conflicted with his general effect, 
and perhaps disturbed a little the rest of his narrative. But for this he 
will probably be readily pardoned by the mass of readers, who, even if 
they knew the facts, would condone so pleasant a writer. Notwithstanding 
all his art in narrative, we cannot but think that there are points in the 
details of Mr. Molloy’s style that might be mended with advantage— 
points in which he sharply contrasts with two writers, whom he will by 
choice of subject and aim inevitably recall—Thackeray and Charles Reade. 
But with all drawbacks the book is excellent—full of knowledge, fancy, 
humour, anecdote, and that general comprehensive tact which, indeed, 
stand for so much in the treatment of such subjects. The work is 
Aedicated in a rather old-fashioned, high-flown style to Miss Ellen 
Terry. 


Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister. By GLover. 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Glover tells us in his preface that this work was originally written 
in a happy day-dream of youthful reminiscence, and with the intention 
that it should be anonymously given to the public. He has been per- 
suaded to publish his name, and in this we think that he has been well 
advised. His book is not only brimful of knowledge and observation in 
many departments, but it is from first to last informed by fun, fancy, and 
enthusiasm, and though it is here and there touched lightly with a flying 
finger of gentle cynicism which imparts raciness, it is never sardonic or 
depressing. Indeed, a buoyant youthfulness of spirit is throughout 
allied with the sobriety of large experience. It is not every man to 
whom is given the enviable gift of recalling and reanimating the past in 
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which he was himself a more or less conspieuous figure with so little 
intrusion of egotism, or with so few shadows or lowering clouds. Mr. 
Glover was a student of Cambridge at a time when Whewell and Sedg- 
wick were notable characters, and though his determination to music was 
early exhibited, his tastes as well as his sympathies were wide; and he 
has many stories and anecdotes to tell of literary and scientific men, as. 
well as of the more famous singers and performers and composers with 
whom he was more or less brought into contact. He likes a good joke, 
and is not afraid to retail it, even when it has been at his own expense. 
It would be beyond“our space to give even a list of the names of distin- 
guished persons of whom we have lightsome and often laughable record 
in these two volumes. Jenny Lind and Malibran, Braham and Walmisley, 
Paganini, Sivori, and Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett and Sir George 
Smart, Joachim and the famous organ-builder Hill, may stand as 
typical names. All that Mr. Glover has to say is characteristic, and 
sometimes it is discerning; he does not fail to penetrate beneath the 
clothing and find the man, as Carlyle says. Mingled with his lighter 
recollections is a strain of serious criticism, and sage advice on many 
points not by any means confined to music, though on music he has 
many practical suggestions. He has been an interested observer of 
social and political life, and has sometimes a word to say that evidently 
springs from long reflection on the most trying problems. The fun and 
drollery, the waggishness and youthful tricksiness of the style in many 
parts, is what will most attract the young; the apt and faithful portraits 
of distinguished men and women ‘again should please the older people ; 
and the careful criticisms of some of our most famous performers should 
specially interest musical people and critics, even if in all cases they 
should not be able fully to concur with Mr. Glover’s conclusions ; while 
the piquant remarks on passing events should be found tempting for 
veaders who are professedly desultory, and dislike system and severity. 
The picture of early student days at Cambridge may be taken to reflect 
the life there in very much the same way as ‘Tom Brown at Oxford” 
does for that University and city. With so many claims on so many 
classes of readers, with so much sprightliness of style, and so much 
knowledge and life, we cannot but prophesy in Mr. Glover’s book a 
considerable popularity, as it certainly deserves. 


Men of Invention and Industry. By Samven Suites, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ &e. John Murray. 


Mr. Smiles has here added another to his valuable volumes of industrial 
biographies, and one which is quite worthy of its place. In this instance 
he has in many cases had to do with men who did not, in the worldly 
sense, succeed, and who had to endure hardness in the cause of the 
common good. This contributes just the element which some have said 
was lacking to Mr. Smiles’s early books. The first three biographies,, 
which have to do with shipbuilding, are all more or less of this class.. 
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Phineas Pett, Henry Pettit Smith, or ‘Screw’ Smith—so called because 
he was the inventor of the first practical screw-propeller—and John 
Harrison, the inventor of the marine chronometer—boon of priceless 
worth, which has, in fact, made navigation a comparatively safe task— 
had all an uphill life; and the expostulation of Harrison with the 
‘Government for slowness to recognize the value of his invention is one 
-of the most frank, dignified, and touching documents on record. But it 
came near, by its plain speaking, to ruining him altogether. ‘ Patient 
merit’ here bore a good deal from the unworthy ones in power. After 
sketches of John Lombe, the silk manufacturer, and Murdoch, the active 
and fertile Scotchman, who invented a steam-engine and gaslight, and 
applied condensed air as a mechanical force, Dr. Smiles presents us 
with a group of special interest connected with printing and the diffusion 
of knowledge: Koenig, the inventor of the printing-machine ; Mr. Walter, 
of ‘The’ Times,’ who improved it; and incidentally we have sketches of 
Clowes, the great printer, Charles Knight (‘ Good Knight’), and Parker, 
the publisher. Then follows a series of sketches, embodying the result of 
some tours in Ireland in the summer of 1883, with Count Giuseppe 
Zoppola for companion. Mr. Smiles made much of his opportunities, and 
the result is that the industrial possibilities of Ireland are set forth in 
such a style as would inspire high hope for the future of that unfortunate 
country if the Irish people were but settled and contented, and woul: 
listen to his wise and shrewd counsels of self-help as the only true help fv. 
nations as for individuals. It must do the Irish people great good t : 
listen to the sage advice of a true friend and prudent, practical man lik: 
Dr. Smiles. Let us hope they may, and close their ears more and mor. 
to noisy political adventurers. The book is a rich storehouse of fact: 
condensed to the utmost, and all presented with that rare and unaffecte:. 
felicity of style which has done so much to give Dr. Smiles the high place 
he now holds in literature. 


Biographical Essays. By F. Max Miturr, K.M., Member of 
the French Institute. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Professor Max Miiller here presents us with eight biographical essays, 
all of which, save one, are directly connected in one way or another with 
the great work of his life—the comparative study of religions, and the 
Sanscrit as associated with that science. The exception is the sketch of 


‘Charles Kingsley, which appeared as a review of Mrs, Kingsley’s Memoir 


in the ‘Deutsche Rundschau,’ and which is now translated into vigorous 
English, and placed at the end of this volume. Possibly Professor Miiller 
would urge that Kingsley, although not engaged in the study of Sanscrit, 
and alien from any strict scientific method, nevertheless, by dint of 
his wide sympathies, his keen curiosity, and powerful imagination, did a 
great deal to make the English people extend their views of religion, and 
aided substantially in the work that he himself has accomplished. A man 
who contributes actively to widen the intellectual area of his time, if only 
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by quickening sympathetic regard and promoting true union of heart 
between sects and classes, is a herald of science in a deep and true sense, 
and in this respect Bunsen may well stand, as Professor Miiller places 
him in this volume, between Kingsley and Rammohun Roy, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and Colebrooke and Mohl—giants in their own departments 
of work. It does surprise us a little, however, that Professor Miiller puts 
‘Hypatia’ quite so high as he does. The sketches of Colebrooke and 
Bunsen appeared in ‘The Chips from a German Workshop,’ and are 
therefore well known; but those of Mohl, the indefatigable editor and 
translator of the Persian Epic of Kings or ‘ Shah Nameh,’ contributed to 
‘The Contemporary Review,’ now first appear in a volume; and that 
on the Japanese scholars, who pursued their studies for a time in Oxford 
under Professor Miiller’s care, are here published for the first time, and 
are singularly fresh, vigorous, and interesting. One of these students— 
Kenjiu Kasawara—is dead; he died of consumption just at the moment 
when the fruits of his devotion and indefatigable industry really began to 
appear; but Bunyiu Nanjio has returned to his native country, and still 
pursues his investigations into Buddhism and its strange developments in 
Japan and elsewhere. Dayananda Sarasvati was a Hindu reformer, the 
head of the Arya-Somaj, one of the most powerful modern sects of India. 
Like Keshub Chunder Sen, he was opposed to the abuses that had crept in 
—idol-worship and caste—and advocated female education and widow 
marriage. He was nobly intent on the restoration of the Hindu religion 
to something of its ancient purity, and for this he worked. Professor 
Miiller’says that he was a curious mixture, in some respects not unlike 
Dr. Pusey. He resembled Chunder Sen in some things, but differed from 
him in others. He and his followers took their stand on the Vedas, 
whereas Sen and his society repudiated these ancient books on account of 
what was frivolous and sillyin them. These portraits of Eastern scholars 
and reformers are written with that fine insight and sympathy which is 
xssociated with the name of Professor Max Miiller, who never fails to 
convey a sense of his vast learning and his rare literary gifts even in. 
slighter undertakings like these. The volume in every respect forms a 
valuable supplement to the ‘Chips. 


TTumphrey Sandwith Memoir. Compiled from Autobiogra- 
phical Notes. By his Nephew, Toomas Humpurey Woop. 
Cassell and Co. 


It has often been said that England is because Englishmen are. Andit 
strikes us that while other nations may produce individual types like 
Humphrey Sandwith, they are far more characteristic of our own country- 
men; and in diversified forms of travel, sport, commercial enterprise, 
benevolence, missions, Englishmen of sturdy individuality and romantic 


- adventure are to be found all over the globe. A long list of illustrative 


names at once occur, of which that of Henry Faweett is only the latest. 
Dr. Humphrey Sandwith was a man of strong individuality. This was 


it 
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both the inspiration of his heroic enterprises, and the reason of his 
non-advancement in the official service of his country. A man of great 
amiability, utter self-sacrifice, and unbounded benevolence, he was yet 
marked by a sturdy independence and a sensitive pride. He could not 
compromise a conviction or tolerate a wrong, no matter what the con- 
sequence. Everybody respected him ; all who knew him intimately loved 
him ; and yet he could work only in his own way. His romantic story is 
simply and graphically told in this volume. The son of a physician in 
Hull, and nephew of a medical practitioner in Beverly, well remembered 
by the present writer as a thoughtful, somewhat silent, not as Mr. Ward 
says, ‘a morose man ;’ he was a high-principled citizen, philanthropist, 
and liberal politician. To him Humphrey Sandwith was articled for five 
not very happy years, partly perhaps because of his own somewhat desul- 
tory habits and adventurous tastes. Surgeon for a while to the Hull 
Infirmary, he found its monotony insupportable, and avenges the memory 
of it by a verdict not very flattering, and we think scarcely just, to the 
intelligence and culture of Hull society. His Eastern adventures began 
in Constantinople, where he maintained his independence even against 
the Great Eltchi, Sir Stratford Canning, himself, of whose overbearing 
egotism he does not give us a very flattering picture. He then accom- 
panied Layard in his Nineveh expedition, after which he again found 
himself at Constantinople, and became the twin hero of Kars during its 
memorable siege. Returning to London he was one of the lions of the 
season. Then he went with Lord Granville to Moscow to the coronation «f 
Alexander II. After which he accepted the office of Colonial Secretary in 
the Mauritius. Having married he returned to the East on his wedding 
topr, and after visiting Damascus just after the massacre he came back to 
England for a few years. With his family he visited Servia, and made 
himself familiar with the question of the Principalities, and from that 
time became an unsparing denouncer of Turkish rule. When the German 
war broke out Sandwith volunteered for hospital service, and became the 
chief of the staff of the London Aid Society. On a similar mission he 
went again to Servia, when the Servian war broke out in 1876. The 
horrible Bulgarian atrocities which excited so much indignation in 
Europe had been predicted by him. Of this diversified history of, bol 
enterprise and romantic adventure we have here interesting detuils, 
chiefly from his own diary and letters. He employed a vigorous pen a 
correspondent of ‘The Times,’ as the writer of two novels, and of the 
‘Siege of Kars,’ and as a contributor to periodicals, his great passion 
being the denunciation of Turkish misrule. ; 
To this journal. he was a frequent contribytor. Among the articles 
from his pen we may mention— Servia,’ January, 1876; ‘ The Turkis) 
Empire,’ July, 1876; ‘The Servian War,’ January, 1877; ‘The Greek 
Revolution,’ October, 1877; ‘Constantinople,’ April, 1878; ‘ Bosnia. 
Herzegovina, and Austria,’ October, 1878; ‘Modern Greece,’ January, 
1880 ; ‘ The London Water Supply,’ July, 1880. His characteristics are 
so well known that we need not attempt to paint his portrait. He was 
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oue of the noblest of England’s philanthropists, full of tender sympathy 
and strong purpose, capable of making any sacrifice for the good of his 
fellow-men, as true and straight and faithful as any man who ever lived. 
In another sphere, and with his own distinct individuality, he was what 
che nation has recognized Henry Fawectt to have been. This record of 
him will reveal him to many as being eminently what vague public 
sentiment has concluded him to be. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and Tis Wife. A Biography. By 
JuttaN Hawtnorne. Two Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


It must be admitted that there is some irony in the appearance of this 
handsome book. Mr. Hawthorne seems,to have been pursued with a 
morbid dread of anything in the shape 6f a memoir being written, and 
laid most distinctly on those he left behind him the charge neither to 
encourage nor to aid in any such undertaking. Nevertheless, while he 
was penning such protestations, he was assiduously setting down notes in 
his journal ; and evidently great care has been taken by all concerned of 
old letters and memoranda of all sorts. The result is that of few literary 
men is it likely that such complete materials exist for biographic purposes. 
On the principle that the best biographers are in essentials autobiographic 
—the biographer allowing his subject to paint himself as far as possible— 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has endeavoured to make lettersand journals mainly 
tell the story. He has not been persecuted by any bugbear of reserve in 
representing his father precisely as he was; so that if we do not find him 
quite the remote, moonshiny, cold-blooded recluse that he,has been pic- 
tured, our ideas of the son’s independence of mind are reinforced, along 
with the additional benefit of fresh light on an interesting personality. 
And certainly fresh lights we have. Nathaniel Hawthorne was very far 
indeed from being either the dreamer or the recluse that critics and bio- 
graphers have made him out to be. The great problem, as put by the 
son is, how a man with such physique and capabilities for action, consented 
to remain cribbed, cabined, and confined in Salem during these long years 
of probation, when, as he himself said, he was trying in vain to open 
communications with the great world. But the solitude in which his youth 
was spent with his widowed mother on Sebago Lake, and his ancestry, 
account for a good deal. Certainly nothing struck us more than the fact 
of his intense desire when a young man to join an expedition to the 
arctic regions. Had he got this appointment, it is possible, if Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s theory of his father’s individuality is right, America might 
have gained in historiographic skill and the world have lost a romancer. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has told at full length the story of Brook Farm, 
and he is inclined to be rather severe on those who choose to see in Miles 
Coverdale something like the author’s alter ego. But the truth is, that if 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne is correct, his father sometimes rather failed to do 
justice to his own virtues when confiding his impressions of men and 
things to his journals. There was decidedly an absence of spontaneity, 
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cand at the same time the presence of an acid cynicism, which his records 
in his notebooks, whilst he was still at Brook Farm, amply sutflice to 
prove, as well as some records of visits paid to persons of distinction in 
London, as witness the references to Miss Glyn and to Miss Helen Faucit. 
He acted to the full and consciously on Burns’s maxim, 


~ ‘ Still keep something to yersel’, 
Ye’d hardly tell tae ony,’ 


however little he may have observed the dictum in the first part of the 
verse. Yet at all periods of his life he attached to himself sincere friends. 
The expression, ‘I sympathize with them, not they with me,’ conveys a 
jecling which, however, seems to dominate all. Ordinary rules and 
standards, of course, are hardly to be applied to such a man, with abnor- 
mal imagination, keen sensitiveness, and yet of unapproached clearness 
of head and eye. The early years, as recorded by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
are pleasant to read of; but the want of buoyancy, the peculiar vein of 
self-analysis, the egotism, and air of self-centred superiority which reflected 
itself in not a little that he wrote, and evidently was felt by not a few 
in intercourse with him, does not lead to the idea of a sweet and simple 
¢haracter. There are many points on which remark might be made, and 
there are many errors of fact. For example, the taste and something more 
might be questioned of the insertion of the passage relating to Mr. Tupper 
at pages 108-112 of vol. ii. Mr. Julian Hawthorne certainly does not credit 
him with being a ‘wondrous man of feeling,’ as well as a ‘ wondrous 
man of proverbs.’ And where does he find ‘Albany’ on the map of 
Surrey? Then, at page 9, vol ii., we read, ‘ What De Quincey thought of 
Hawthorne’s writings, or whether he ever read them, we have no record.’ 
‘This isan error which proves that Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s horizon is 
not so wide as it might be. In Page’s ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ vol. i., p. 394, 
we read in the Recollections of the Rev. F. Jacox: 

‘Seeing in Bell and Bradfute’s (booksellers in Edinburgh) window a 
copy of Hawthorne’s “‘ Mosses,” about which I had been talking to his 
daughters, I went in to buy it, he readily undertaking the light porterage ; 
and it led him to talk of Hawthorne's genius, and to mention a recent 
visit of Emerson’s—to neither of whom could he accord quite the degree 
of admiration claimed for them by the more thoroughgoing of their 
admirers.’ To this is added a note to this effect: ‘ Later than this Mr. 
De Quincey read the ‘Scarlet Letter’? and other works of Hawthorne 
with great access of admiration.’ 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, it must be said, has done a difficult task fairly 
well, with considerable judgment, and with a continuous aim at impartiality. 
and graceful tact. One important review of the book condemns it for the 
appearance in it of so many trifling notes and some of the letters to his © 
wife (from the publication of which the reserved character of Hawthorne 
‘would certainly have shrunk); but we think it was well to publish them, 
‘were it only to show that in not a little the great story-teller, after all, was 
very much like other men. The portraits and illustrations in the book 
have been beautifully done. 
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In Memoriam: James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Edited by 
Batpwin Brown. James Clarke and Co. 

Mrs. Brown could searcely have cast her memorial of her husband into: 

a more satisfactory shape. Instead of a formal biography, for whicl: 

Mr. Brown’s life scarcely afforded materials, we have here, first, a memorial- 

sketch of more than seventy pages written with great good taste and 


feeling by Mrs. Brown. The rest of the volume is made up of a report of 


the funeral services and sermons, and of notices which appeared in the 
public press. These set forth the striking characteristics of Mr. Brown 
with singular unanimity, his intellectual independence and strength, his 
high moral and religious feeling, the chivalry of his character, and the 
singular sensitiveness which was blended with it. We need not re- 
capitulate what on these points has been so often and so generously said. 
Like most men of his order, Mr. Brown was chiefly a great spiritual force. 
A light-bringer rather than a builder. His keen glance into the very 
heart of things often illumined them for the more analytical and patient 
treatment of others. Theologically and ecclesiastically, he recoiled frony 
traditional or organized systems, and demanded to look at truth directly 
for himself. And he was as fearless in uttering his convictions as he was 
keen in forming them. Nomanamong the ministers of his own churches 
exactly resembled him. It might almost be said that he was a class by 
himself. He was a man of faithful affections and true brotherhood. His 
almost morbid sensibilities sometimes made him deem himself much more 
of a martyr to his independence than he really was. Although many shared 
his action in the ‘Rivulet’ controversy, he seemed to think himself especially 
its martyr, and in the prefaces to his books he often foreboded the cost of 
publishing his opinions so fearlessly; but he had a larger sympathy from 
his brethren than he thought, and only gave expression to thoughts 
that many were thinking. He will live long and tenderly in the memory 
of his friends, and in the churches of Christ the influences of his thinking 
will be great and lasting. 


The Life of Edward Miall. By his Son, Artaur Mra. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Miall’s memoir has been delayed unduly—he died in April, 1881— 
partly because Mr. Richard had undertaken to prepare it, and found him- 
self unable to do so. It will, however, be opened with interest by many 
surviving old friends, and by most who are fighting against State- 
Churchism the battle of the Churches; for whatever Mr. Miall’s exact 
claim in connexion with the origin of the modern movement for 
Liberation, no one can question that he was among the very chiefest of 
its prophets, consecrating more entirely perhaps than any man the very 
considerable gifts and energies of a long life to its promotion. He was 
the originator of ‘The Nonconformist ’ newspaper, devoted to its literary 
advocacy in both the sphere of politics and the sphere of religious life; he 
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was a large-minded, all-round Liberal, earnestly advocating all measures of 
reform, and contending against all forms of oppression and prerogative. 
State-Churchism was the centre of his political and ecclesiastical thought, 
and its abolition the purpose of his entire life. No candid reader of this 
memoir can fail to see the lofty, unsectarian platform to which he lifted 
the question. He had no sympathy, he had only denunciation, for those: 
narrow passionate partisans, on either side the question, who made it a 
mere question of social or’sectarian struggle. No man was more ready to 
acknowledge the religious qualities, the theological services, and the bene- 
volent ministries of the Episcopal Church. He never, we believe, uttered 
one word of intolerance or discourtesy towards that Church itself. As one of 
the sisterhood of true Churches of Christ, he would have accorded her the 
foremost place in English history. His contention, like that of Dr. Vaughan 
and Mr. Binney—so persistently and unserupulously represented—was ex- 
clusively against the connexion of the Episcopal Church with the State, and 
its conditions of Church life, with the manifold evils produced by such a 
connexion upon the Established Church itself, upon the statesmen and 
patrons, upon the other Churches of the kingdom, and upon the social 
relations of the English people. This was Mr. Miall’s exclusive platform, 
as it is that of most, if not all, of his disciples. It is a platform upon 
which any Episcopalian might stand with him, and upon which many de 
stand. Apart from this advocacy Mr. Miall’s life was uneventful. Educated 
for the Congregational ministry at Wymondley, he was for a short time 
pastor of churches at Ware and at Leicester. In 1840 he left Leicester 
for London to establish and edit ‘The Nonconformist’ newspaper, the first 
number of which was issued in April, 1841. The Liberation Society was 
founded in 1843. After contesting Southwark in 1846, and Halifax in 
1847, he was returned to Parliament for Rochdale in 1852. Defeated in 
the disastrous election of 1857, after unsuccessfully contesting Tavistock, 
Banbury, and Bradford, he was returned for the latter borough in 1868, 
on the unseating of Mr. Ripley for bribery, and remained member. for 
Bradford until he retired from parliamentary, and almost from public 
life in 1874. Twice his great services were acknowledged by presentations 
of money: in 1862 a testimonial of £5000, and in 1873 another of ten 
thousand guineas were presented to him. In April, 1881, he died. We 
have no disposition to criticise the position of a man so noble in his 
disinterestedness, and so sincere and intense in his inquiry, He had the 
faults of his virtues, and sometimes permitted himself to speak in un- 
deserved and unseemly scorn of both ministers and Churches that did 
not identify themselves with the Liberation Society, or with his distinctive 
mode of action. He did not—that is, alvays—distinguish between principle 
and expediency, and sometimes suspected laxity of principle, or luke- 
warmness of feeling, where there was hesitancy about his own particular 
mode of action. Many names might be mentioned of men eminent for 
their voluntaryism, and who endured reproach for it long before the 
Liberation Society came into existence. In things of expediency, what 
may be wise at one period, or in one set of circumstances, may be the 
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very reverse in others. Mr. Miall was a strenuous opponent of national 
provision for secular education. Holding that religious teaching should 
be inseparable from secular teaching, and of course disallowing the com- 
petency of the State to provide for the former, he thought that there 
was no alternative but to leave education entirely to the voluntaryism o/ 
Churches and other agencies. Divergence of opinion on this point pro- 
Auced a serious schism in Nonconformist circles during the discussions on 
Mr. Forster's Act in 1870. Mr. Miall, and many honoured friends who 
thought with him, saw reason in the practical working of the Education 
Act to alter their opinion. Personally Mr. Miall was an earnest, religious, 
simple-hearted man, true to his friends, tender to his family, and devout 
towards God. He was nobly disinterested in every contention, broad in 
his recognitions, and absolutely fearless in his advocacy. His memoir 
almost necessarily consists mainly of a record of his speeches and doings 
asa public man. It somewhat fails, therefore, in the personal interest 
which a greater unfolding of his private life and character would have 
afforded. But materials for this were lacking. Mr. Miall was nota great 
letter-writer, and kept little or no diary. As it is, we have the portrait of 
one of the truest and loftiest-minded public man of his generation. 


Coleridge. By H. D. Traitt (English Men of Letters Series). 
Edited by Joun Mortey. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Traill has to some extent lost a grand opportunity. We are with- 
-out any satisfactory record of Coleridge’s life and works. Mr. Gillman’s 
book was sympathetic and well intentioned, but it was weak and inade- 
qtate—utterly incompetent as regards criticism of Coleridge’s philosophy 
and influence. The sketches of Hazlitt and De Quincey, who might have 
done something to supply what was lacking, are too desultory and 
tentative ; and Mr. Green’s great work is too lacking in the literary graces 
to be very much in demand. Mr. Traill has allowed himself to be too 
deeply influenced by the deliverances of Carlyle, and has chosen, if not to 
ignore Coleridge’s metaphysical work, at least to speak slightingly of it, as 
though the idea that Coleridge was a deep and stimulating thinker was 
only an amiable delusion of a few misguided disciples, who unfortunately 
have representatives in our day. Now, it is almost demonstrable that, if 
the strong current of agnosticism and scepticism which has so recently 
set in has not swept away all religious belief and ground of belief, it is 
mainly due to the effective and prevailing arguments presented by 


‘Coleridge, which in his day did more than aught else to discredit the 


philosophy of Locke, Condillac, and their confréres. Passages on passages 
could be selected from Coleridge’s writings which are as applicable to the 
main points of difference between Christian thinkers and materialists and 
agnostics at this moment as they were to the writings against which they 
were primarilly directed. The truth is, that all the later forms of transcen- 
dentalism—in England, atall events—were made possible through the teach- 
ings of Coleridge. That experience is not and cannot be made the 
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ultimate light and leading of mankind below, but that in those moments 
when man, in the words of Wordsworth, ‘rises above himself,’ and feels 
in the act that then only is he really true to himself, in recognizing 
something higher and purer, we have the reality of consciousness on 
which religious belief rests; and it was the special honour of Coleridge 
that he philosophically asserted and demonstrated this principle with 
ingenuity and unfailing persistence; and with so much subtlety and power 
that it became, as one might say, an element of consciousness of whicl: 
agnostics like John Stuart Mill and Professor Clifford cannot quite shake 
themselves clear. The tone in which Mr. Traill speaks of Mr. Green's 
labours might almost be cited as proof of all we have said, even if 
the chapter on Coleridge’s metaphysics and theology had not been 
published. My. Traill shows himself much more expert and satisfactory 
as the literary critic than as the philosophic biographer. He has studied 
Coleridge’s poems and purely literary essays with care and insight, 
and the facts of the life he sets forth with all the clearness and 
vigour which we are justified in expecting from him. On the effect: 
of opium on Coleridge’s mind and character, he says much with which we 
are in accord and some things with which we disagree. The book is a 
good specimen of the positivistic turn of thought applied to themes with 
which it cannot but be far out of sympathy; but for biography, as. 
Goethe said, sympathy is essential, and it is from defect of sympathy on 
certain sides, and not from any intellectual defect, that Mr. Traill’s book 
must be said to fail. It is clear, well-written, and able ; but it does not 
realize a good deal that any biography of Coleridge at this time of day 
ought to realize. 


Thomas Bewick and His Friends. By Avstixy Dosson. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Austin Dobson has produced by far the best book we have on 
Bewick and the early Newcastle engravers, though it cannot be said that 
he has communicated much that is really new. He not only writes in a 
delightfully sincere and attractive manner, but penetrates to the character 
of the artists, and thus leads us to know the men as well as their works. 
He has visited the scenes associated with the Bewicks and their friends, 
and is able to show that the main element in Thomas Bewick’s succes: 
was his sincere and self-denying love of nature, rather than his manip. .:- 
lative skill. This led him to put as much study into a small tailpiece « 
into his largest and most ambitious effort. In truth, Bewick is to |. 
regarded in the first instance as a poet looking out on Nature with u 
loving and watchful eye, intent on doing her justice, and thinking com. 
paratively little of secondary interests. As in all his efforts of this kind, 
Mr. Dobson has collected with the most assiduous care a body of facts 
with the essence of which he here presents us in his own neat and 
effective style, never forgetting that in such work facts are of value only 
as they illustrate tendencies and characteristics. He has been fortunate 
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very reverse in others. Mr. Miall was a strenuous opponent of national 
provision for secular education. Holding that religious teaching should 
be inseparable from secular teaching, and of course disallowing the com- 
petency of the State to provide for the former, he thought that there 
was no alternative but to leave education entirely to the voluntaryism of 
Churches and other agencies. Divergence of opinion on this point pro- 
duced a serious schism in Nonconformist circles during the discussions on 
Mr. Forster's Act in 1870. Mr. Miall, and many honoured friends who 
thought with him, saw reason in the practical working of the Education 
Act to alter their opinion. Personally Mr. Miall was an earnest, religious, 
simple-hearted man, true to his friends, tender to his family, and devout 
towards God. He was nobly disinterested in every contention, broad in 
his recognitions, and absolutely fearless in his advocacy. His memoir 
almost necessarily consists mainly of a record of his speeches and doings 
asa public man. It somewhat fails, therefore, in the personal interest 
which a greater unfolding of his private life and character would have 
afforded. But materials for this were lacking. Mr. Miall was nota great 
letter-writer, and kept little or no diary. As it is, we have the portrait of 
One of the truest and loftiest-minded public man of his generation. 


Coleridge. By H. D. Traitn (English Men of Letters Series). 
Edited by Joun Mortey. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Traill has to some extent lost a grand opportunity. We are with- 
-out any satisfactory record of Coleridge’s life and works. Mr. Gillman’s 
book was sympathetic and well intentioned, but it was weak and inade- 
qiate—utterly incompetent as regards criticism of Coleridge’s philosophy 
and influence. The sketches of Hazlitt and De Quincey, who might have 
done something to supply what was lacking, are too desultory and 
tentative ; and Mr. Green’s great work is too lacking in the literary graces 
to be very much in demand. Mr. Traill has allowed himself to be too 
‘deeply influenced by the deliverances of Carlyle, and has chosen, if not to 
ignore Coleridge’s metaphysical work, at least to speak slightingly of it, as 
though the idea that Coleridge was a deep and stimulating thinker was 
only an amiable delusion of a few misguided disciples, who unfortunately 
have representatives in our day. Now, it is almost demonstrable that, if 
the strong current of agnosticism and scepticism which has so recently 
set in has not swept away all religious belief and ground of belief, it is 
mainly due to the effective and prevailing arguments presented by 
‘Coleridge, which in his day did more than aught else to discredit the 
philosophy of Locke, Condillac, and their confréres. Passages on passages 
could be selected from Coleridge’s writings which are as applicable to the 
main points of difference between Christian thinkers and materialists and 
agnostics at this moment as they were to the writings against which they 
were primarilly directed. The truth is, that all the later forms of transcen- 
dentalism—in England, at all events—were made possible through the teach- 
ings of Coleridge. That experience is not and cannot be made the 
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ultimate light and leading of mankind below, but that in those moments 
when man, in the words of Wordsworth, ‘rises above himself,’ and feels 
in the act that then only is he really true to himself, in recognizing 
something higher and purer, we have the reality of consciousness on 
which religious belief rests; and it was the special honour of Coleridge 
that he philosophically asserted and demonstrated this principle with 
ingenuity and unfailing persistence; and with so much subtlety and power 
that it became, as one might say, an element of consciousness of whicl: 
agnostics like John Stuart Mill and Professor Clifford cannot quite shake 
themselves clear. The tone in which Mr. Traill speaks of Mr. Green's 
labours might almost be cited as proof of all we have said, even if 
the chapter on Coleridge’s metaphysics and theology had not been 
published. Mr. Traill shows himself much more expert and satisfactory 
as the literary critic than as the philosophic biographer. He has studied 
Coleridge’s poems and purely literary essays with care and insight, 
and the facts of the life he sets forth with all the clearness and 
vigour which we are justified in expecting from him. On the effect: 
of opium on Coleridge’s mind and character, he says much with which we 
are in accord and some things with which we disagree. The book is a 
good specimen of the positivistic turn of thought applied to themes with 
which it cannot but be far out of sympathy; but for biography, as 
Goethe said, sympathy is essential, and it is from defect of sympathy on 
certain sides, and not from any intellectual defect, that Mr. Traill’s book 
must be said to fail. It is clear, well-written, and able ; but it does not 
realize a good deal that any biography of Coleridge at this time of day 
ought to realize. 


Thomas Bewick and His Friends. By Avstix Dosson. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Austin Dobson has produced by far the best book we have on 
Bewick and the early Newcastle engravers, though it cannot be said that 
he has communicated much that is really new. He not only writes in a 
delightfully sincere and attractive manner, but penetrates to the character 
of the artists, and thus leads us to know the men as well as their works. 
He has visited the scenes associated with the Bewicks and their friends, 
and is able to show that the main element in Thomas Bewick’s succes. 
was his sincere and self-denying love of nature, rather than his manit. .:- 
lative skill. This led him to put as much study into a small tailpiece « 
into his largest and most ambitious effort. In truth, Bewick is to Le 
regarded in the first instance as a poet looking out on Nature with x 
loving and watchful eye, intent on doing her justice, and thinking com. 
paratively little of secondary interests. As in all his efforts of this kind, 
Mr. Dobson has collected with the most assiduous care a body of facts 
with the essence of which he here presents us in his own neat and 
effective style, never forgetting that in such work facts are of value only 
as they illustrate tendencies and characteristics. He has been fortunate 
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éoo in the engravings which are so liberally interspersed with the text. 
These have been printed with much care and skill, and admirably bring 
out the points which Mr. Dobson is most careful to dwell on and to 
emphasize. While the book in point of beauty of printing and general 
get-up is thus well fitted to adorn a drawing-room, it is full of research 
and thought, and adds another to the many notable efforts which have 
been made in late years by men of literary genius to lead us to under- 
stand and appreciate more fully the labours and characters of our pioneer 
artists in various departments. In such efforts literature and art are 
alike honoured. 


TTeroes of Science. Mechanicians. By F. C. Lewis, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Government College, Lahore. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Professor Lewis well remarks that the present volume is but a small 
contribution to a great subject. It consists of ten chapters with the fol- 
lowing headings: ‘The First Steam-engines,’ ‘James Watt,’ ‘ George 
Stephenson,’ ‘Sir Richard Arkwright,’ ‘Samuel Crompton,’ ‘ Henry 
Maudsley,’ ‘Joseph Clement,’ ‘James Nasmyth,’ ‘Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth,’ and ‘Charles Babbage.’ The first chapter deals with the inef- 
fectual efforts of Savery and Newcomen, and is particularly interesting ; 
and we could have wished that later on Professor Lewis had said some- 
thing of the strong-headed Trevithick and a few others like him. The 
pathway of success in scientific discovery is not quite marked out with 
impartial lines, ‘The one succeeds, the many fail,’ as the Laureate 
sings, but the history of the failures is often as useful and interesting as 
that of the successes. The sketches of Babbage and Arkwright are good, 
and even after Mr. Smiles the chapters on Nasmyth and Stephenson are 
fresh and stimulating. Henry Maudsley and Sir Joseph Whitworth 
Stand out in their strong personalities ; for Professor Lewis is quick to 
grasp hints as to character derived from mere personal expressions, 
and enlivens his pages with anecdote. He condenses his information 
well—a thing which is not always easy to a man who is full of his sub- 
ject; and the book should form a valuable and welcome addition to the 
£lass which can be recommended as specially fitted for presents to young 
Jads with a bent in the direction of mechanics, or in cases where it is felt 
that such a bent should be encouraged. 


Martin Luther: Student, Monk, Reformer. By Joun Raz, 
LL.D., F.S.A. With Six Illustrations by J. A. VintEr. 
Engraved by W. Batuincatt. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. John Rae’s memoir of Luther is a valuable addition to our literas 
ture. Fresh materials have been added during the past twenty-five 
years or more to the great German stores relating to Luther; and ‘t 
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meeded a discerning hand to sift the gold from the dust in that ever- 
growing heap, and to set it forth attractively for the English-reading 
public. Dr. Rae has not burdened his pages with authorities, as he 


~ might well have done, for his research has been as untiring as his tact in 


presenting results is quick and ready. Dr. Rae’s sympathies are all on 
the side of freedom of thought and the unimpeded progress of the human 
intellect ; and he does not fail in his appreciation of the results that have 
been attained in this direction through Luther’s efforts beyond those at 
which Luther consciously aimed. As in every great and efficient protest 
of the mind of man against error points are touched that the leaders 
themselves did not even dream of, and in his constant and eloquent 
reference to these Dr. Rae manages to impart to his pages a living and 
as it were practical contemporary interest. In addition to his wide 
knowledge and his keen insight into the character of the central figure, 
he has not failed to do justice to those who stood as faithful seconds 
and helpers, and very notably is this the case with Melanchthon and 
Ulrich von Hutten. Yet there is no digression, and the sense of pro- 
portion does not suffer. The work is marked by thoroughness, elo- 
quence of style, and a broad and manly earnestness, without which 
any treatise on such a subject, however learned, would be more or 
less jejune. We congratulate Dr. Rae on the success of his work, and 
trust that its wide acceptance by the public may add to the reward 
that he has already realized in the doing of the work. As a popular 
life of Luther we have certainly nothing better than this. 


Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. By the Author of 
‘Belt and Spur,’ &c. With Sixteen Illustrations. Seeley 
_ and Co. 


The author of ‘Belt and Spur’ has done a service by this translation 
from Vasari. The period of which the book treats was one that was vital 
in the history of Europe. Through the revival of art, life once more 
stirred to nobler issues, and civilization was advanced. The style adopted 
is excellent, and the grouping is such that clearness of conception is 
greatly aided ; and, in spite of Vasari’s prejudices, which on some points 
were strong, the careful reader will carry away a fair conception of the 
development of art during that creative period. The relation of art to 
religion is also indicated. Donatello and Fra Angelico are particularly 
well treated, and the sections dealing with these are capitally illustrated. 
The illustrations, the majority of which are illuminated, are masterpieces 
in their way, and give an almost unique character to the book. 


Lord Tennyson: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jen- 
nines, Author of ‘Cardinal Newman, the Story of His 
Life,’ ‘ Curiosities of Criticism,’ &e. With a Portrait. 
Chatto and Windus. 


‘Considering that Mr. Jennings has not had any assistance from Mr. 
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Tennyson or his family, he has written a very continuous and complete 
biography of the poet-peer. He has carefully consulted all imaginable- 
sources for data, and evidently has long been a gatherer of Tennysoniana. 
His patience, care, and thoughtfulness have been rewarded, and the many 
admirers of the poet—who in this case are not likely to concur in the- 
sweeping condemnation of the lives of living men which has recently 
been uttered in high quarters—will feel grateful to him, and often turn to 
his pages. The more prominent incidents in the life of the poet are all 
referred to, and we have pleasant glimpses of many of Lord Tennyson’s 
relatives and of his family, who trace their origin back to a-noble source 
in the house of D’Eyncourt. Though Mr. Jennings does not profess to 
enter on the bibliographical field, he does not a little to supplement Mr. 
Wace and Mr. Herne Shepherd, who have preceded him in that branch 
of the work. Mr. Jennings gives a.very good account of Lord Tennyson’s 
earlier poems, and -of his various modifications of them—noting those 
which he long continued to reject. There are a few more of which Mr. 
» Jennings might have said a word or two—one which, if we remember 
aright, was entitled the ‘ Colossus at Rhodes,’ and had a history, and an- 
other entitled ‘ Leonora,’ which had a history also. In that poem (which 
otherwise was admirable) Lord Tennyson rhymed Leonora with ‘adore her,” 
showing that his ear was not perfect at the outset, and that by practice 
he did not give any countenance to those scholars at Oxford who would , 
fain insist that not only is such a rhyme justifiable, but that it is wrong 
not to sound the ‘r’ at the close, after a vowel (see Mr. Grant White’s 
recent story). We have read Mr. Jennings’ volume with much pleasure, 
and are certain * will prove welcome to a large public. 


Coligny: the Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. By EvGENE 
Berster, D.D. Translated by ANNtE 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


~ It is astonishing that up till 1879 we had not in English any connected, 
not to speak of any adequate, memoir of the great Huguenot captain, whose 
name and heroic martyrdom were made familiar to Englishmen by the 
stirringyakiges of Lord Macaulay in his ballad of ‘Ivry” Then Mr. Walter 
Besant did something to supply the want, his extensive knowledge of 
French literature and history standing him in good stead. He wrote a 
“sketch of Coligny in the ‘New Plutarch Series’ published by Marcus 
. Ward and Co. It was picturesque, vigorous, full of relief. Mr. Besant 
knows how to present incident and paint a portrait; but the limits of 
syace were against his doing full justice to his theme. He needed a 
_ ligger canvas for a full- length portrait of such a man. Dr. Bersier’s book 
“is well fitted to supplement Mr. Besant’s. It is constructed after a dif- 
ferent plan. Dr. Bersier is laborious, exact, and careful of authorities ; 
/ «nd if he is less brilliant than Mr. Besant, he is fuller and more methodic. 
His book deals only with the earlier life, and it does this with clear per- 
ception and fine sense of proportion. In these pages we see the hero in 
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the making. We understand how the Admiral came to be what he was, 
His education, his manifold services, his difficulties, his theological doubts, 
are all put before us in a decisive, frank, unfaltering way ; so that Coligny 
no more remains a@ mere name to the reader. One point deserves to be 
noted specially—that, notwithstanding the active character of Coligny’s 
life, Dr. Bersier manages to convey alongside of its record the record of 
the inward life also. A biographer, unless he have great tact and 
delicate spiritual perception, is apt to fail here. Dr. Bersier has admir- 
ably succeeded. The first brilliant success of the young soldier at the 
taking of Boulogne is in no way more celebrated than are his endeavours 
to get for instance to a true conception of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and his final rejection of the doctrine. And Coligny’s case shows 
how strong a hold some of the Catholic doctrines had held on the minds 


. and hearts of the people. The political involvments of France at that 


period, which it is so essential to understand in view of a true estimate of 
the Huguenot position, are set forth with just sufficient of detail, and no 
more. Considering the difficulties of the task, we must say that Dr. 
Bersier has come as near to success as was possible, and his scholarly 
and expressive French has been well rendered into flowing and finished 
English by Mrs. Holmden. 


A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead. A Critical Mono- 
graph. By H. T. Mackenzie Bitz. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Mackenzie Bell, whose poems appear to gain more favour as they 
are more read, here, for the first time, so far as we know, essays critical 
biography. He has the qualification of sympathy, and yet he can dis- 
criminate. Charles Whitehead whom he re-introduces to English read@rs 
was a man of genius, in whom, however, the moral elements were ill- 
developed or stunted, and these defects are more or less to be traced 
throughout his work. He might indeed be cited as a prominent example 
of what Principal Shairp has called the inevitable transfusion of personal 
character in literature. His verse is marked by rare fluency, sweetness, 
and felicity of phrase. Separate passages are perfect for rhythm and 
music ; but concentration is lacking. He had fancy rather than imagina- 
tion, and described rather than created. His more ambitious prose-works 
—and especially his romance on the life of Richard Savage—depend for 
their interest on the subjective colouring which is unconsciously, or half 
consciously, imparted to them. Whitehead had a good deal of the pen- 
chant for crime and for horrors which is so frequently associated with the 
type; and his ‘Jack Ketch’ is most characteristic in this point of view, 
though its literary dexterity and dash are undoubted. Within his own 
range, expression never failed him. Mr. Mackenzie Bell, while admiring 
his great gifts, does not fail honestly to indicate the weaknesses of his 
nature, which tainted, as they could not but finally taint, his work ; and the 
whole study is marked by penetration, generous interpretation, and happy 
characterization. The work was well worth doing—for Whitehead wrote 
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some very perfect things, sonnets, amongst others, which charmed 
Dante Rossetti, and stories which delighted Charles Dickens—and Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell has done it well. There is no more useful function of 
literary criticism than to remove the dust from the tombs of men of 
genius whom the world is forgetting. The facts of Whitehead’s life— 
sad and full of warning as they were—are well presented, with a pathetic 
recognition of the fatalities of temperament, which stand for so much in 
such cases. Unlike some who labour in the same lines, Mr. Bell is par- 
ticularly generous in his recognitions of all those who have preceded him 
in the field, or who have in any way aided him in his work. 


Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva ; 
with some Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom 
of Khaurism. By Captain James Assort, Bengal Artil- 
lery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Two 
Vols. W.H. Allen and Son. 


Captain Abbott’s adventurous journey from Herat to Khiva and Oren- 
burgh, undertaken for political purposes, was one of the most notable. 
Since then, 1839-40, newspaper correspondents have gone over almost 
the whole ground, and have suffered from many perils. But Captain 
Abbott’s account is so fresh and vigorous, so free from affectation, and so 
marked by observation and insight, that we are glad to see it in a third 
edition. Captain Abbott has seen a great deal of Russia, and has had 
experience of the Russian intrigue and ambitious plans. His book is 
apropos to the day, inasmuch as he holds that the designs of Russia, 
often hindered and delayed, are still being carried slowly and insidiously 
into effect. The progress she has made in Central Asia, he argues, is in 
aecord with the remarkable expression in the will of Peter the Great: 
‘ We must progress as much as possible in the direction of Constantinople 
and India. He who can once get possession of these places is the real 
ruler of the world. With this view we must provoke constant quarrels at 
one time with Turkey and at another with Persia.’ All the efforts that 
have been made to extend conquest in Central Asia must be thus inter- 
preted, according to Captain Abbott’s judgment. Russia is now mistress 
of Askabad, of Merv, of Samarkand, and Bokhara is a Russian depen- 
dency. Batoum has been presented to her, the most important port in 
the Euxine, which must aid her march on India. The invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1838, he says, was no doubt a gross blunder; but since it 
was made, a hostile position should be taken towards Afghanistan, because 
‘rom the Afghans we need now look for nothing but hostility. The Ameer 
could not, if he would, control his people: and Russia can always offer 
him and them a higher premium for their aid than we can for their 
neutrality. This is the main political dictum to be drawn from Captain 
Abbott’s book; and here some readers will be inclined to qualify a little, 
as such men as Lord Lawrence, who knew the subject well, would 
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undoubtedly have done. As to the travel-part of the book it is light and 
interesting; Captain Abbott knows how to set down a colloquy or inci- 
dent or to point a joke, His descriptions of the chief Russian towns whici: 
he visited are admirable. His patience and his persistency are noticeable 
throughout. His account of ‘a sort of ‘Persian,’ Khan Hasurut, whom he 
brought home to England with him, and whom he found it so difficult to 
provide for afterwards, is fullfof kindness.and humour. The book is 
bright and interesting, and it is also as full of instruction and matter 
of thought. Englishmen will do well to ponder what Captain Abbott 
says would be the result of Russian supremacy on the continent of 
Europe. 


With Hicks Pasha in the Soudan. By the Hon. J. Cotzorne, 
late of the 60th Rifles, and Colonel in the Service of 
the Khedive. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Colonel Colborne is one of the three survivors of the disastrous expe- 
dition of European officers which the ill-fated Hicks Pasha led into the 
Soudan in 1883. He survived by the accident of being on the sick list, 
and forced to take leave of absence. The Hicks expedition is still wrapped 
in mystery. Those who saw it depart from Cairo foretold disaster, and 
no one knows exactly how it was that the gallant force was allowed to 
proceed to its doom, in the face of the remonstrances of everybody who 
had any knowledge of the military position. It was, no doubt, con- 
venient to get rid of Arabi’s best soldiers, by sending them to the White 
Nile, but political expediency will not justify the extraordinary supineness 
which was displayed by those in authority when the lives of as brave 
a band of officers as ever led a forlorn hope were in stake. Nor does it as 
yet appear clear whether there are or are not any survivors from the last 
terrible massacre. Colonel Colborne is despairing on this subject; but, 
in the curiously unreliable state of the communications in the Soudan 
during the past year, it is not impossible that there may still be prisoners 
of whom we have heard nothing, or only the merest rumours. When the 
Mahdi has been ‘ smashed,’ no doubt we shall learn something more about 
the tragical end of Hicks Pasha’s force. Meanwhile it is a melancholy 
satisfaction to read the details which Colonel Colborne gives, with graphic 
simplicity, of the first and successful campaign of Hicks Pasha and his 
army in the Soudan. The writer, who should know best, entertains a very 
high opinion of the luckless force with which he served. ‘ With a steadier 
or more patient army I never marched. Unlike the present Egyptian 
army, the officers of which are mutinous and fanatical, and whose hatred 
of their English officers has, on one occasion at least, found expression in 
acts of flagrant insubordination, the Soudan field foree was permeated 
throughout by a loyalty and a sense of duty beyond all praise. The 
native officers displayed readiness and cheerfulness in the performance of 
their duties, and the utmost confidence in their commander and his staff, 
The difficulties with which they had to contend were enough to try the 
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best disciplined troops. Heré is an example of the sort of marching that 
had to be done— 

‘Hardly had we quitted the enceinte when to my surprise Suleiman 
Pasha formed square. My orders from General Hicks were to march 
in open column, and De Coetlogon and I represented this to the Pasha, 
Suleiman told us it was impossible to carry out this order; that our men 
would never be able to form square guick enough if attacked. He was 
right. Our great square marched that day through mimosa scrub, over 
ground reticulated by fissures caused by the contraction of the soil by the 
hot sun after the waters of the high Nile had receded. The ground had 
the appearance and consistency of hard biscuit clay. We kept to the 
Nile bank, and in the distance we could get glimpses of the nivea vela 
of our little fleet of nuggurs, laden with provisions, and scudding along 
before the southerly breeze which always blows at this season. We were 
glad to see them, as they gave us a sense of companionship, and might 
prove a dernier ressort. An outer quasi-square was formed by the 
Soudanese on camels, the only advance guard, rear guard, and flank 
patrols we had. The horizontally poised heads of the camels in the 
distance was (sic) always a welcome sight to us as we threaded our way 
through the brushwood. Our progress was continually hindered by the 
thorny scrub, composed of a plant which must be first cousin to the wait- 
a-bit bush of the Cape. Guns, camels and mules were perpetually 
getting hitched and clogged. I never saw such an apparently hopeless 
tangle. From time to time we passed ruined villages, their only visible 
tenants being sinister-looking vultures, who fluttered about them like 
evil spirits.’ 

Colonel Colborne’s description of Khartoum will be read with special 
interest at the present time— 

‘Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan, stands on the Blue Nile, its 
other three sides being surrounded by ill-constructed, clumsily built 
ramparts of mud, without the least attempt at military engineering. 
Beyond them, to the east, is a long track of sand reaching to the shores 
of the Nile. The beautiful groves of palm-trees extend along the bank 
of the Blue Nile to this point. The town itself is interspersed with trees, 
and in the centre are the beautifully laid-out gardens of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, whose cathedral—for there is a bishop here—and 
establishment were founded by the Austrian government some years ago. 
They have libraries, cloisters for nuns and ‘sisters of mercy, who are well- 
born ladies, and a mission school. There is no hotel or inn in the whole 
town, neither is there one in the whole of the Soudan, excepting 
Suakin. Travellers have either to lodge with a friend ‘or ask the Mudir 
for shelter. There is generally a large and very filthy court-yard sur- 
rounded by chambers. Restaurants and places of refreshment do not 
exist here, but there are at least a dozen Greek bakals’ shops, where you 
may buy and drink on the premises almost any poison you like, from 
noxious stuff manufactured at Cairo, and labelled Hennessy’s Three Star 
Cognac, to the coarsest mastic or raki. . . . Besides liquors and groceries, 
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they are supplied with all kinds of requisites—from guns, knives, and 
pistols, to tooth brushes—and I realized an old adage by actually buying 
an anchor and packet of needles at the same bakal’s shop. There is a 
watchmaker and general dealer in stores, a Swiss, named Renaud, who 
entered the French army some years ago, then joined the army in Tunis, 
and gradually worked his way down here as a pedlar. There is one 
Italian firm importing good vermuth, harmless vino spwmante, 
macaroni, and cheese. At the back of the town there is an enormous 
open space. You cross it and come to the bazaar, consisting of booths in 
front of some large wholesale shops, where clothes, boots, and all sorts of 
outfitting may be obtained. The rest of the bazaar consists of a labyrinth 
of narrow streets lined with stalls having matting in front of them.’ 

The foregoing extracts will show that style and grammar are not 
Colonel Colborne’s strong points; but he has the merit of writing spirited 
accounts of matters in which every one is at present intensely interested, 
and we can forgive a good deal of slipshod English for the sake of such 
stirring descriptions as that of the fearful privations of Captain Massey, 
who went two days under a burning sun without food or water, or the 
narrative of the last ride from Berber to Suakin, when the author takes 
occasion to express a decided preference for that route as compared with 
the Nile voyage adopted by the present expedition. Next time Colonel 
Colborne writes a book, however, we implore him not to flavour it with 
hackneyed quotations from Byron on almost every page; to avoid such 
passages as ‘ceelum non animum mutant,’ and other well-worn House of 
Commons’ lines; and above all to avoid a reference to the moon as ‘ the 
soft silvery light of Selene.’ With all its blemishes, the book is excellent 
reading, and those who have seen some of it in the ‘ Daily News,’ or 
‘ Blackwood,’ will be glad to turn to it again. 


On the Desert: a Narrative of Travel through the Wilderness 
of Sinai to Palestine. By Henry M. Frexp, D.D., New 
York. Author’s Edition. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
T. Nelson and Sons. 


It cannot be said that Dr. Field has communicated much that is new 
after the lengthened journeys and exhaustive researches of Professor 
Palmer, Captain Conder, and others ; but he writes very pleasantly, and 
sometimes gives a freshness to the description of familiar scenes. Life in 
the Wadys among the Arabs is not a thing to be lightly undertaken; and 
in the case of most tourists it is, at best, but a ‘ flitting over’ the ground ; 
and if no actual danger is encountered, the result will be regarded as 
successful. Dr. Field found the Bedouin Arabs pleasant—‘ a pleasure 
which was all the greater because it was mingled with surprise. I had 
been accustomed to think of the Bedouin as born cut-throats, as by nature 
thieves and robbers, who would not scruple at murder. But our experi- 
ence has been of the most pleasant character. We have had them in our 
service for weeks, and more faithful servants, or those more harmless and 
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inoffensive, I never saw.’ ‘At the Foot of Sinai’ is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter in the book, though there is a good passage regarding 
Mount Serbal. The book is bright and pleasant to read, and is admirably 
illustrated, and may be regarded as a grateful, if by no means important 
addition to the Library of Travel in the Desert of the Exodus, which now 
grows at a considerable rate. : 


Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon, 1839—1877. By 
James Kennepy, M.A., late Missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of ‘Christianity and the 
Religions of India.’ With an Introductory Note by Sir 
Mur, K.C.8.1., LL.D., D.C.L., late Deputy- 
Governor North-Western Provinces,of India. Illustrated. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Kennedy has been well persuaded in the choice of work to fill up 
the well-won leisure of his age. He was surely a shrewd friend who 
suggested that he should write the reminiscences of his Indian life. This 
is exactly what Mr. Kennedy has done. He adopts the autobiographical 
method, and the result is a variety and freedom in treatment such as could 
hardly otherwise have been commanded. We have pleasant glimpses of 
Mr. Kennedy’s difficulties, happily also of his successes. He takes us by 
the hand and leads us through the streets of Benares, while still the 
sacred bulls wandered as they would, levying a heavy tax on the sellers of 
grain and fruit; and he points out to us the most noticeable persons in 
its mixed crowds; describes its worship and the strange customs of its 
people, and gradually leads the way to speak of his work, his bazaar- 
preaching (so different from any service at home), his schools, his journeys, 
and soon. Mr. Kennedy is wise in not limiting his pages to missionary 
topics. He tells us of many things such as an ordinary traveller through 
the country would speak of—climate, agriculture, condition of the people, 
and the benefits of English rule over the arbitrary despotisms that pre- 
ceded it. His contrast of modern Hinduism (with its corruptions) with 
its earlier and purer form is very interesting; a polytheism with pantheism 
as a basis is what he finds it at its best; at its worse, it is still polytheism 
with a basis of inhumanity. His judgment of Buddhism is very broad, 
just, and impartial. He can do justice to its good points as he can to 
those of Hinduism. Unlike some missionaries, he speaks with ready 
appreciation of the difficulties of the work of ministers at home. He 
will not join the mere glorification of missionaries as missionaries, which 
used to be too much indulged in. His chapters on the life at Kumaon are 
full of information about that Himalayan settlement. On the whole, we 
must pronounce this one of the very best missionary books we have 
recently read—the results of a lifetime of thought and work are given 
without self-consciousness and without excessive reticence. Mr. Kennedy 
has done good work in India, and he has been privileged himself to tell 
the story of it modestly, fully, and effectively. 
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On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters. By Lixpa Viuart, 

_ Author of ‘ In Change Unchanged,’ ‘In the Golden Shell, 

&e. Illustrations by Mrs. Cuartes Lemon. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


These are a delightful series of Jight reminiscences rather than deliberate 
and laboured records of travel. Miss Linda Villari is familiar with the 
haunts which she paints ; she has drunk deep at the fountains of inspira- 
tion opened for the sensitive and imaginative. Nature and literature alike 
have opened their hearts and their stores to her, and she writes in the mood 
of the artist and poet rather than of the critic and reporter. She desires 
to elicit enthusiasm more by picture and image than by gathering 
up asheaf of facts. Her description of a Tuscan villa is wholly in this 
spirit. Seen from her villa at early morning, ‘ Florence is a faintly tinted 
bas-relief against a background of vaporous hills; towards evening its 
domes and cupolas are as dusky jewels set in a verdant cup; at sunset it 
is flooded with golden light, while the sky to the south and east is luminous 
sea-green or delicate blue besprinkled with carmine cloudlets fading to 
ashes of roses.’ Mueh has recently been written in deprecation of the 
Impressionist method, but Miss Linda Villari only yields herself to it in 
measure, and wisely corrects the tendency to extreme indulgence. The . 
sketch of the Abetone—that lovely Tuscan summer retreat—will be read 
by most with a determination to go there soon, if it has not already been 
visited. Barga, too, is brought out ina full relief by skilful touches. 
‘Italian Moving’ introduces us to some of the scenery associated with 
Romola and Tito Melema. ‘The Venetian Waters’ are full of charm in 
these pleasant pages; and this fact we must find space to quote for the 
benefit of those who have still to see the Queen of the Adriatic: ‘ Venice 


is the one city in Italy where the summer days need not be spent in 


darkened rooms, where heat may be defied, and evening glories and the 
cool salt breath of the lagoon bring delights far outweighing the chance 
discomforts of fervid moons.’ The illustrations are marked by expression 
and taste, and the whole book is delightful. 


Quiet Waters: Essays on some Streams of Scotland. By 
H. W. H., Author of ‘A Medieval Scribe,’ and Other 
Poems. Paisley: J. and R. Parlane. 


The writer of these essays loves the quiet waters of Scotland, and has 
fancy and descriptive tact enough to impart a mild poetical glow to the 
treatment. The romance and associations are familiar to him as well as 
their changing aspects, and he carries with him that fine sense of con- 
trast which goes for so much in this kind of writing, together with a ready 
human sympathy that enables him to make right good use of legend and 
reminiscence. And he is wise in observing the not-too-much. He does 
not touch the streams of the far north and east; but conducts us to the west 
and south. Yarrow and Clyde, full of story, Nith and Nethan, pastoral 
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and sweet, Kelvin and Eden, the Allan, with fragrant memories of saintly 
Bishop Leighton, at Dunblane, ‘ who chose that bishopric because it was 
so small and poor’—a sharp contrast truly to the bulk of bishops in Charles 
the Second’s time. Much more might have been said of Leighton and of 
that unique library-memorial of him, so close to the gracious bend of the 
Allan that sweeps round his cathedral. The Cluden, the Douglas Water, 
and the Logan Burn, all afford fine opportunities for the sketching in 
which this writer delights. How apt is his figure of the Douglas Water 
when he saysit is ‘no accomplice to the winds, has no bravery of romance, 
but a homely duty, worn as sweetly as Enid’s faded silk.’ But let no 
angler be misled by the title. The author seems to be no angler, and does 
not deign to cast the least utilitarian glance at his favourite streams in 
this light, albeit he is a ‘contemplative man’ and finds his own recreation 
on their banks. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Essays on some Disputed Questions in Modern International 
Law. By UL. T. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy 
Whewell Professor of International Law, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge. George 
Bell and Sons. 


Professor Lawrence evidently owes the suggestion of this volume, the 
chapters of which were originally delivered from his chair as lectures, to 
the doubtful manner in which Sir James Stephen has written and spoken 
of international law. Sir James’s position is that, since the infraction 
of definite law cannot here be followed up by definite penalty as in 
positive law, there is, in effect, no sanction, no such thing as inter- 
national law proper. It either is not law, or where there is law, it at 
once relegates itself under municipal law, or else it is not in any true 
sense international. And he declares that professors of international 
law and writers on it are mere theorists. Professor Lawrence meets this 
by an inquiry into the necessary process in the evolution of law; first 
there is foree and penalty exercised by the few over the many, but gra- 
dually, as enlightenment follows, law inevitably becomes voluntary and a 
matter of habit, because more and more each man feels that he is a 
party to the making of the law and respects and elevates himself in 
obeying and respecting it, and the more when he has to sacrifice minor 
personal tendency and habit. Precisely the same process is to be traced 
in the evolution of international law, but its existence, as in fact recog- 
nized and independent, is undoubted. He gives salient instances. Here 
is one with a very clear distinction: The slave-trade has been declared 
to be piracy by the laws of all civilized states; but no one state is 
allowed in the absence of special compact to capture slavers belonging 
to its neighbours. They are offenders, not against international law, 


‘but against the law of their own country. 
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But it is different with piracy. 
It is an offence justiciable by any state whose officers can capture the 
offenders, the reason being that it is a crime against international law, 
and not merely by the law of each separate state. Pace Sir James 
Stephen, the law enforced is ‘a law common to all nations, and is not 
merely the law of the nation which seizes the ship.’ Mr. Lawrence 
quotes many cases in which the stability and peace of Europe is sustained 
through international treaties and compacts, out of which definite 
precedents and habits are being evolved. The establishment of the 
kingdom of Greece is one, the foundation of the kingdom of Belgium 
is another. Both are sustained as results of the concert of nations for 
mutual good. It is effectively urged that the Crimean War was fought 
with the one great object of taking the destinies of the subject Christian 
populations of Turkey in Europe out of the hands of Russia alone and 
confiding them to European control. The existence of Egypt as a 
part-sovereign state under the suzerainty of the Porte is due to the 
intervention of the Great Powers. The six Great Powers have by 
modern international law an authority superior to that of other states ; 
but the method of exercising it is ny means a3 vet’ clearly define. 
The means of neutralizing territory forms the subjecs of ‘one mportavt 
chapter; and the Suez Canal, the Criven Canal, the Panama Caral are 
all referred to. The work of Grotitis*(who dtew his matériels ’maizly 
from the ruins and wreck of the Thirty Years’ War) is flie subject of a 
section on the ‘ Evolution of Peace’ as bound up with the development 
of international law to another. 


The Nation’s Vice: the Claims of Temperance on the Christian 
Church. By the late R. B. Grinprop, M.D., LL.D., Author 
of ‘Bacchus,’ &c. Edited by his Son. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


. Once more a careful summary of the evils due to the nation’s drink bill, 
traced through their many ramifications. The late Dr. Grindrod devoted 
much of his time and thought to this matter, and his son has done well 
to prepare for press the papers on the subject that he left behind him. 
Looked at in the most favourable possible light, it is a horrible story— 
the loss of life and property is as nothing to the loss of self-respect, the 
want, the ruin, the unhappiness, and crime, which cannot be tabulated. 
After all, our statistics only suffice roughly to graze the outer lines of this 
Inferno, and do not touch the depths of it. Yet is it not startling to be 
told that in ten years, from 1872 to 1881 inclusive, the expenditure of 
Christian England on intoxicating liquors has been £1,365,000,000—more 
than a million in excess of what England had spent on wars during the 
(nearly) two hundred years ending 1867? This was £1,235,741,200. Or, 
put in another way, as Professor Leone Levi puts it, the working-classes 
spend twice as much on beer, &e., as they do on animal food, and exactly 
the same as they spend in clothing themselves and their families. Physio- 
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logists may differ on some recondite points; but it is plain that alcohol 
does not strengthen: it gives a momentary exhilaration and soon relaxes, 
and those who are under its influence easily fall a prey to cold or exposure, 
as the fate of Napoleon’s soldiers at Moscow told. Clearly, there is work 
for the Christian Church to do at home, and if hints to more practical 
methods can be got from Dr. Grindrod’s book, his memgry will be still 
honoured by their application. 


The Universe of Suns and other Science Gleanings. By R. A. 
Proctor, Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. 


Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Proctor’s new volume is at once striking and varied. The purely 
astronomical papers, of which the first in the volume is decidedly the 
most important, are marked by his usual clearness of exposition, inde- 
pendence, and brilliancy of style; and the new points of view at which he 
places the reader have been reached by laborious research and assiduous 
tests of prior discov erjes and positions once held. Mr. Proctor, above 
rhést tyrivers on ondimy of da‘ ‘7, fills the mind with the sentiment of 
wonder aad awe. “The infinity of space is an idea that enenes him, and 
the sense Uf it ho cértaintycoraminicites. The papers on ‘ Sun-spots’ and 


The Photcgraphkie Eycs of Science’ claim to be particularly mentioned. 


In addition to the astronomical papers, which occupy more than half the 
volume, there are a few of a direct practical bearing. The first of these 
in power, as it may be in usefulness, is entitled ‘Sent to the Bottom, and 
is a masterly disquisition on the defects of our system of signal-lights at sea.. 
Mr. Proctor sets forth incisively many drawbacks, but one in especial he 
enforces, the disadvantages of coloured lightsin all and any circumstances. 
One reason is that coloured lights cannot travel nearly so far as white 
ones, and he offers a very ingenious plan by which certain arrangements 
of white lights could be made to do the work far more effectively. It is 
sad to think that, while so much is spent on war, so many lives should 
year by year be lost through defects in lighting, the want of harbours of 
refuge, &c., on our coasts. The other articles of which we had made 
note space will only allow us to mention ; they are on ‘ Earthquakes,’ 
‘The Influence of Food on Civilization,’ and ‘ Flying Machines,’ These 
we specially recommend to the attention of our readers, and from them 
we are sure they will derive both entertainment and instruction. 


Origin of Cultivated Plants. By AurHonsE CaNDOLLE, 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences in the 
Institute of France, Foreign Member of the Royal 
Societies of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, &c., &c. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


- To trace the history of cultivated plants to their origin is a work that. 
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implies much more than botanical knowledge. It means an intimate 
acquaintance with physical geography and with early languages, not to 
mention a good deal besides. The author of this new addition to the 
‘International Scientific Series’ (which is quite worthy of its place) 
possesses the qualifications in a high degree, and adds to them the ines- 
timable qualities of caution, patience, and candour. He does not leap at 
conclusions, but acknowledges frankly where he may have failed to find 
definite confirmation of his views. Many of our familiar friends of garden 
and hothouse are truly far-travelled, and can be traced back through the 
most ancient records; one of the chief means of effecting this being the 
names found in Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek, and so on. It is very curious, 
for example, to find, as is proved by many circumstances, that the field- 
pea (Piswm arvense) was not cultivated by Greeks or Romans or earlier 
peoples ; but that the garden pea (Piswm sativum) was, and that it was 
found in the remains of the lake dwellings of the age of bronze in 
Switzerland and Savoy, and that Heer found it among relies of the stone 
age at Moosseedorf. The field-pea has been crossed by Knight with a 
variety of the garden-pea, and the product found fertile, establishing 
specific unity. It is clear, however, that in Oriental records the word 
used for pea frequently means lentil, All the more familiar plants in 
their leading varieties are thus traced out—potato, carrot, beetroot, wheai, 
corn, barley, and in summary a short history of the plant is given. M. 
de Candolle discredits altogether the idea of the mummy wheat, and 
accounts for the extensive acceptance of the origin of this cereal to the 
cunning of the Arabs or Egyptians who managed to introduce a fe, 
genuine seeds among the ancient seeds. We do not find that M. cc 
Candolle makes any reference to the mummy peas found in Egypt Ly 
General Alexander, and propagated and written of by several naturalists, 
notably by the late Dr. Wheeler of Trinity College, Dublin. It is not 
improbable that he would account for the result in the same way, though 
there are some marks about this pea not to be found in any other species. 
The section under the head of ‘ Haricot’ is especially full and interest- 
ing; and we should have been glad if something had been said (whicl: 
we do not find has been said) on some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the scarlet-runner bean. On the whole the work is a valuable epitome 
of the results of much labour and inquiry very methodically and ably 
arranged. It will be found of incalculable value to botanists, and a. 
useful work of reference to many others. 
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BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The World of Proverb and Parable. With Illustrations from 
History, Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-talk of all 
Ages. With an Introductory Essay on the Historic 
Unity of the Popular Proverb and Tale in all Ages. 
By Epwin Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘The World of 
Anecdote.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


Works like this msy be criticized in one of two ways, according to the 
point of view of the critic. They may be regarded either as aiming at 


; _ scientific classification and illustration, or as merely popular and supplying 


ready aids to speakers and preachers. Mr. Paxton Hood’s intention 
should not be forgotten, so far as it is avowed or can be gathered from 
the work; and it is evident that he had in his eye popular use rather 
than scientific precision. Nevertheless he presents us with a preliminary 
chapter entitled ‘The Unity of the Popular Tale,’ with which many of his 
chapters, with their quaint or eccentric headings, seem to have little or no 
relation. He has not been sparing in research, and has not failed to turn 
to many out-of-the-way corners; but he has a fitful and wayward style, 
and loves to make points after his own taste. The book is an omnium 
gatherum of proverb and fable strung together after a somewhat loose and 
arbitrary fashion, with a good deal of cleverness and dexterity; and the 
highest praise that can be paid to it is that it is eminently readable, and 
will prove profitable for not a few. Asa book to be taken up now and then, 
scarcely anything could be better. The chapters headed, ‘ Concerning 
Cats’ Paws,’ ‘ Concerning Old Age,’ ‘ Concerning Money,’ and ‘ Proverbs 
about Birds,’ are especially worthy of attention. 


Some Literary Recollections. By James Payy. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Mr. James Payn does not profess to write a connected biography, but 
merely to record his impressions of distinguished men and women whom 
he has met, and to indicate the steps by which he has risen to his present 
position in literature. There is nothing formal about his style; and 
indeed he is inclined to be drily, if not cynically, witty over his own 
incapacity for being formal. A distinguished man once said that no 
faculty rewarded one more than ‘a great gift of forgetting, while another 
exclaimed, ‘What signifies that which you can forget?’ Mr. Payn’s 
memory for facts and dates may be indifferent, as he says, but his hold on 
impressions is keen and lasting. The manner in which, half-humorously, 
half-pathetically, he tells of the sufferings he—a bookish boy—underwent 
from his father’s great desire that he also should be a hard rider and a 
keen fox-hunter attests this; and there is as much gentle irony in this 
section of the book as in that in which he dwells on the disappointing 
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way that not a few persons have of showing their admiration for a 
popular author. Itis odd that Mr. Payn, whose novels show such a 
constant flow of ‘ good spirits,’ should here figure in the guise of a medi- 
tative, rather shy, and introspective student. This volume to not a few 
critics should form an awkward commentary on the fast increasing 
library of fiction he has given to us. Mr. Payn’s early days seem to have 
been passed amid associations that were only partially congenial, though 
his keen faculty of observation was active in the most uncongenial 
circumstances, and did something to atone for drawbacks. His days at 
school and at Trinity College, Cambridge, were not brightened, as in the 
case of many a brilliant youth, by the hope of prizes or distinction of any 
kind, for Mr. Payn frankly owns that he had no turn for set studies, and 
that he is but a poor linguist. Then at Woolwich, to which he passed 
from Trinity, his position would seem to have been still worse, and, as a 
relief, he wrote poems, which were printed, and magazine articles which 
were only sometimes accepted. His perseverance in literature should be 
an encouragement to the hard-working aspirant. His early poems were 
highly spoken of in the press, and were praised by good judges, amongst 
others by De Quincey, to whom he had been introduced by his father’s old ' 
friend, Miss Mitford, of whom we have a charmingly sympathetic and 
discriminating account, as well as of Miss Martineau at her home amid 
the delightful Lake scenery. Of De Quincey we have a very good picture, 
pertaining to the later period, when he lived in comfort at Lasswade, 
with his three daughters for companions. Mr. Payn tells a very good 
story about a dignitary of the Church of England, a friend of the family, 
to whom naturally enough his mother had communicated De Quincey’s 
praise of her son’s poems. ‘ Very flattering, no doubt, to your son, 
madam; but who is this Mr. De Quincey?’ The anecdotes which Mr. 
Payn tells of those he met during the years he lived in Edinburgh, as co- 
editor with Mr. Leitch Ritchie (Leitch with the ‘itch, as Douglas Jerrold 
insisted, to distinguish him from Leach of ‘Punch’ celebrity), and after- 
wards when he came to London, are certainly lively, and brighten up the 
book. Very few men has Mr. Payn met who have not contributed some- 
thing to his store, and Mr. Payn’s generosity and geniality have greatly 
aided him here. The volume is full of quotable things, but we cannot 
gratify ourselves by indulging in this way. The subdued fun and quiet 
irony impart an indescribable flavour to it; and as a volume at once 
instructing and amusing, we commend it to all who can appreciate deli- 
cate pleasantries and that attractive discursiveness, at once playful and 
earnest, which reveals just as much of the author as the reader deserves 
should be revealed to him. 


The Pictorial Press: its Origin and Progress. By Mason 
Jackson. With One Hundred and Fifty Llustrations. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Mason Jackson has made a solid contribution to an important 
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subject, and has done it in a very interesting and attractive manner. 
Even after the great work of Chatto and Jackson on wood-engraving, and 
several others of the same character, there was room for such a book as 
this, exhibiting the progress of wood-engraving in strict relation to news, 
which did so much to stimulate and to improve the art ; nevertheless, it 
is astonishing to find that for so long a period the use of the art in this 
way was merely occasional and tentative. After the period of the broad- 
sides, tracts, or early news-books—which may be said to have lasted 
unimpaired down to the foundation of ‘ The Postman,’ in 1704—we have 
a group of newspapers which sought aid from the engraver when any- 
thing of great'moment or of sensational character came to the front, 
notable among these being ‘ The Post-hoy,’ ‘ Read’s Weekly Journal,’ the 
‘Weekly Journal and British Gazateer,’ ‘The Weekly Chronicle,’ ‘ The 
Sunday Times,’ ‘ Parker’s London News and Observer,’ and ‘ Chronicle.’ 
But in all these papers the great drawback was felt to be the time that had to 
elapse before a block or plate could be got ready—a delay at which now-a- 
days, we may be inclined to wonder and even to laugh a little ; nevertheless, 
the public made a run on any of these papers when it had an engraving, 
_ which was then considered good or striking. It was not till 1842, the date 
of the foundation of the ‘Illustrated London News,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Ingram (whose previous training and energy had well fitted him to cater 
for the public taste and introduce improvement) that the production of 
illustrations was made a constant and central element in the weekly 
newspaper. Mr. Jackson, for this indebted to the proprietors of the 
‘Illustrated London News,’ is enabled to give a selection from the cuts 
which appeared in early numbers of that journal, and these suffice to 
prove the gigantic steps that were made in a few years after Mr. Ingram 
had adventured in the work. ‘The Burning of Hamburg,’ for example, 
given here at p. 285, is a remarkable advance, alike as regards arrange- 
ment and the work of the graver, compared with what had gone before it, 
but even this improvement is as nothing compared with the strides that 
are to be noted between 1850 and the present time. One of the most 
instructive parts of the book to the general reader will no doubt prove to 
be the two concluding chapters, in which Mr. Jackson tells us, in the 
clearest and most succinct manner, all about the production of wood- 
blocks from the hurried sketches of a special artist ; how the sketch is 
improved in transference to the wood; how the block is jointed, so that 
it can be taken to pieces, and thus given to half-a-dozen different en- 
gravers, who simultaneously. work on it day and night ; and how they are 
electrotyped and printed. The glimpses we have of distinguished persons 
who have done most to forward the art of wood-engraving add a gracious 
iillip of interest as we read—notably those of Charles Knight, Sir John 
Gilbert, and Mr. Herbert Ingram, whose biography is an excellent 
example of honest self-help. The peculiar ways in which superstition 
and love of horrors display themselves in human life, are also to be noted 
as a prominent element in the history, as the quaintest and grimmest of 
the old engravings powerfully witness. 
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Human Intercourse. By Pum Gitpert Hamerton, Author 
of ‘ The Intellectual Life,’ &e. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Hamerton has here written a very good supplement to ‘ The Intel- 
lectual Life.’ The book is one of practice and application in the best 
sense. We have the ripe fruits of the author’s experience and reflection 
arising out of his lengthened contact with the world and with men. It 
goes without saying that every page is marked by penetration, refine- 
ment, and that nameless something which lies between wit and satire, 
and which, when associated with delicacy of expression, is at once so 
effective and so charming. Only a few authors of any time possess it in a 
high degree, and it is this mainly which at length acquires for a writer 
the title of a classic. Evidently the same traits mark Mr. Hamerton’s 
conversation and manners, if we are to judge from some of the instances 
of acquaintances made and friendships formed which he gives here and 
there in illustration of his views, and more especially in the second essay, 
titled, ‘Independence.’ Mr. Hamerton has mastered the secret of sug- 
gestion ; he knows the art of the ‘not-too-much ;’ and very seldom over- 
passes the line. Perhaps the group of essays ‘ Of Passionate Love,’ 
‘Companionship in Marriage,’ ‘ Family Ties,’ ‘The Foes of Wealth,’ and 
‘Differences of Rank and Wealth,’ are those which will most broadly 
appeal to general readers and receive the most attention; but looked at 
as piquant summaries of Mr. Hamerton’s social philosophy and general 
conception of human relationship, those headed ‘ Difficulty of Discovering 
Fixed Laws,’ ‘ Noble Bohemianism,’ of which he approves, and ‘ Why we 
are Becoming Less Religious,’ must be named. The essay on ‘ Priests 
and Women’ touches very delicate ground, because Mr. Hamerton does 
not limit himself to any special priesthood; but considers the elements 
that combine to give religious teachers of all sects influence over the 
female nrind, and descants on oratory, dress, association in benevolent 
work, artistic sensitiveness, though only love of flowers, and confession 
(in which he implicitly includes the kind of authority under which a 
clergyman can offer consolation). Under this head he cites the Queen’s 
acknowledgments of help derived from Dr. Norman Macleod, though 
many others as illustrative might easily have been added. On the 
“Obstacle of Language’ in human intercourse, he speaks with special 
effectiveness ; and no one who reads books at all should lose the chance 
of being at once delighted by his essays on ‘ General Ignorance,’ and on 
‘Letter-writing,’ and profiting by them. In a word, Mr. Hamerton has 
given us in his own felicitous style a manual of duties wrapped up in the 
guise of light essays, short and polished, and often amusing. Schiller 
said that the mark of the highest art was reached when writing without 
ceasing to be serious became playful, and in this sense Mr. Hamerton 
has done not a little to make essay-writing an art. His general philo- 
sophy is supported by wise observation and experience; his sage sugges- 
tions are aided by the rarest delicacies of phrase and style. 
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Were it not for an excessive and perverse tendency to paradox and exag- 
geration, these might be pronounced very clever and thoughtful essays. 
But the author will not content himself with simple, effective statement ; 
he is not satisfied, as it were, with merely killing his game, but he must 
stuff it, and set it up to grin at you with unnatural eyes. Perhaps he 
would plead that this is exactly what his title claims for him—a ‘ char- 
tered libertinism’ of statement. By far the best two essays are those 
on ‘ Actors’ and on ‘ A Rogue’s Memcirs,’ both of which are full of pene- 
trating glimpses, and lightened up by a vivacious fancy. But his exag- 
geration is seen here too; when, for example, in the latter essay he tells 
us, parenthetically, that Mr. Bagehot ‘carried away into the next world 
more originality of thought than is now to be found in the three estates 
of the realm,’ we cannot but smile and say to ourselves that if instead of 
the ‘three estates of the realm,’ he had only said ‘in the whole body of 
the old Whigs still remaining,’ he would have been wholly in the right 
on’t. In the Essay on ‘The Via Media’ there is a good deal of smart 
criticism—the result of extensive theological knowledge, and what is very 
seldom found in association with it, real humour and illustrative tact, as, 
for instance, in his illustration of the savage and the suit of dress clothes 


_ as applied to inconsistencies ; and this we say, though the point before 


him has to do with the occasional lapse of Nonconformists. But do 
Baptists ever become godfathers and godmothers of children in Anglican 
baptism ? The essay on Carlyle is the very poorest in the volume; and 
for this good reason, that it is utterly out of keeping with the tone of the 
rest, and is neither analytical nor discriminating, but made up of mere 
panegyric. The writer is very severe on other people for their inconsis- 
tencies, and their contradiction between creed and practice ; but Carlyle’s 
wonderful aptitude in ‘swallowing his own formulas’ does not receive any 
attention, and he is set before us as the great prophet and teacher, when 
notoriously there was not a single doctrine advanced at one time that he 
did not at another flatly contradict. He who would be guided practically 
by Carlyle’s teachings would need to be very adroit indeed. Take his 
constant preachings against mammon and fame worship, and then turn to 
what he has to say of the same tendencies in the concrete in Napoleon 
and Frederick the Great. In ‘ Truth-hunting’ we find much that is new 
and much that is true; but surely the writer deals far too trenchantly 
with Samuel Taylor Coleridge when he says that his morals were so bad 
and his character so unlovely that it was impossible to Jove him! But 
the book is bright and readable, and suggestive in a high degree. 


Letters by the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by his Sister. Rivingtons. 


Miss Mozley, who has done a service in selecting and editing these 
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letters, well remarks that such a selection is in reality an autobiography. 
In this case the result is felicitous, and certainly has the effect of exhibit- 
ing Dr. Mozley in the most favourable manner, and of presenting to us in 
new light many of his contemporaries, some of them dead, some of them 
still living—Dr. Pusey, Hurrell Froude, Keble, Dean Hook, and Dean 
Stanley amongst the former, Dean Church and Mr. Gladstone amongst 
the latter. From his,earliest days Dr. Mozley seems to have had the good 
fortune to attach to himself kindred natures, with whom he loved to hold 
free and unfetteredintercourse. Allihis projects were discussed with them 
either vivid voce or by letter if personal intercourse were denied, which 
happily for us it not seldom was ; so that in these pages we see how his sub- 
jects grew upon him, how hegot suggestions from this quarter and from that, 
and how these in no small measure often determined in important points 
the form of his books. From this point of view it would have added not 
a little to the value of this volume if in a greater number of cases the 
replies to Dr. Mozley’s letters could have been given. From predisposition, 
as well as from traditional influences, Dr. Mozley while still young asso- 
ciated himself, as did also his elder brother Thomas, whose Reminiscences 
form such a racy repository of portrait and anecdote, with the Oxford or 
High-Church movement. Both contributed largely to ‘ The British Critic,’ 
and after the defection of Dr. Newman, James took a leading part in con- 
ducting it—at one period making a special effort to get Mr. Church (now 
Dean of St. Paul’s) appointed its editor. Of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman 
and Mr. Keble we have many records; and on the whole, the first portion 
of the volume may be said to add some valuable materials for the history 
of the remarkable ecclesiastical movement with which their names are 
identified. Of course there is much in these pages from which we are com- 
pelled to dissent—a little, indeed, against which we must raise our protesi 
—notably the idea that it is politically possible that the Church may in 
these days form a kind of imperiwm in imperio, and reap the advantage 
of association with the State while remaining really independent of it. The 
hard facts of life have proved too much for that ‘happy ideal,’ and are prov- 
ing too much for it. But on the theological side there is much again to 
please us. Dr. Mozley at an early period saw the need for a new and more 
deeply based Christian Apologetic, and whenever he deals with any topic 
connected with the Christian Evidences in letters to his friends, we have in ~ 
essence and in the rough the thoughts which later developed into essays 
with such grip and thoroughness of logic. On this account these letters will 
be prized by all students, who will find them not only worthy of attention 
as contributions to theology, but as throwing light on the formation of a 
noteworthy character. We must not omit to say that occasionaly we find 
some hint of prejudice against dissent in one form or another, but on 
these points of difference we do not choose to dwell in the limited space 
now at our disposal. Scattered up and down the volume we have some 
very characteristic records of travel, Dr. Mozley being highly. observant 
as well as reflective ; but certainly he was very unfortunate in the speci- 
mens of Presbyterian singing which he Leard at Dunkeld, when he has 
NO. CLXI. 14 
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at that time of day, Sept. 30, 1870, to make this report upon them: ‘I 
should describe the Scotch service both Free and Established as ultra- 
cathedral, in the sense of being totally uncongregational. The hymns 
rise out of an enclosure beneath the precentor’s desk concealing the choir, 
and the congregation quietly listen sitting. The effect of this in a large 
round-galleried church holding two thousand or three thousand people 
is rather absurd. The sermons are not good compositions, read without 
any action.’ 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Being a Classified Collec- 
tion of the Chief Contents of ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
from 1731 to 1868. Edited by Guorce Lawrence Gomme, 
F.S.A. Popular Superstitions. Elliot Stock. 


We knew that the earlier volumes of ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine’ were 
rich in antiquities and folklore; but Mr. Gomme’s selections surprise us 
by their extent and variety. Scarcely a point in the whole circle of 
inquiry but has been touched, and it is astonishing how near some of the 
earlier antiquaries and students came in their explanations and attempts 
to account for origins. Mr. Gomme has been able in some instances, 
notably in the account of the relics of Baal worship in our country, to give 
very full information. The gentlemen who wrote for the scrutiny of ‘ Mr. 
Urban’ were men of caution and knowledge, who were seldom or never 
drawn to touch pen by the mere itch of writing, and consequently we have 
the points put with the utmost force and conciseness. We have been 
particularly pleased with the account of the origin of passing through the 
fire, and do not doubt that the customs mentioned are survivals—in par- 
ticular that of the old nurses in holding a child over the fumes of certain 
odorous woods and herbs when burned in the fire. Mr. Gomme has 
added some excellent notes; there is a very good index; the volume is 
beautifully printed and bound in white cloth ; so that we can recommend 
it not only as an interesting work and book of reference, but as a tasteful 
addition to the library shelves. 


He, She, It. By C.M.5S. Toyle Kots (=Elliot Stock), Nodnol. 


This is a smart adaptation of the clever German skit on Shapira’s 
recent discovery, ‘ Er, Sie, Es,’ which attracted so much attention in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. It is exceedingly funny and full of satiric point. 
The pictures maintain the Egyptian character even when English nota- 
bilities are introduced. Especially is this the case with Saltgonde—Mr. 
Gladstone—who is very successfully Egyptianized. The old, discoloured 
paper imitates antiquity well, and the rhymes are at once ingenious and 
grotesque enough to go well with the cuts. Many a laugh will be had 
both by learned and unlearned over this performance, which is as com- 
plete in all points of external form as it is original and ingenious in its 
matter. 
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Grimm’s Household Tales. With the Author’s Notes. Trans- 
lated from the German and Edited by Marcarer Hunt. 
With an Introduction by ANpREw Lane, M.A. Two Vols. 
George Bell and Sons. 


The folk-tales of all countries form nowadays valuable material for 
comparative science. The question of their origin and the method of 
their diffusion ate subjects that men like Mr. Max Miiller and Sir George 
Cox have studied very seriously. New materials are constantly being 
added from New Zealand, Africa, and America, and the South Pacific, 
the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill’s book being one of the latest and best additions, 
with some attempt at a rough scientific classification. These all help to 
confirm the notion of a unity; the main subjects being common to all 
with local machinery, so to speak, and the question of diffusion is a 
problem. Many efforts have been made to account for it—communication, 
slow transmission, or the recognition of some necessity in the human 
mind in primitive conditions to express itself, not only in similar terms, 
but to develop itself in the same way in recognition of certain prominent 
themes. One class of thinkers resolutely endeavour to resolve the whole 
thing into sun myths, and to find in every story some suggestion of the 
sun undergoing eclipse in the depth of winter and emerging when spring 
returns. But Mr. Andrew Lang, in the very thorough and able introduc- 
tion which he has written to the present collection of ‘Grimm's House- 
hold Tales,’ shows how risky is any hard and fast attempt of this kind. 
He points out that in order to bring out the idea Sir George Cox actually 
fixes on a modern introduction in his explanation of ‘The Wolf and the 
Seven Kids,’ as the reader will find on turning to p. xviii of his Introduc- 
tion. Mr. Lang thoughtfully scrutinizes the various theories that have 
been advanced, and shows how Sir George Cox’s division of myths into 
primary, or those which arose from thought, and secondary, those which 
arose from language—‘a thousand phrases,’ he says, ‘ would be used to 
describe the action of the beneficient or consuming sun’ (p. xix); and 
every word or phrase became the germ of a new story, as soon as the 
record lost its hold on the criginal force of the names. We cannot find 
the space to outline Mr. Lang’s own position ; we can only beg the curious 
reader to turn to his able and ingenious dissertation on the subject. The 
tales have been well translated by Mrs. Hunt, and the notes of the author, 
given at full length, form a very valuable appendix. The book is one that 
must recommend itself to a very extensive circle of readers. 


Becket. By Aurrep Lorp Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Mae- 
millan and Co. 


Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Becket’ will, we fear, be found in some degree a 
disappointment. He is eager, in his dedication of the work to Lord Sel- 
borne, to make it known that it was not meant to meet the exigences of 
the modern stage. But what is most fatal to it are precisely those’ 
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liberties he has taken with history which only stage necessities would 
be held to justify. We know that fair Rosamund and Becket never 
came into such contact with each other as Lord Tennyson chooses to re- 
present and to make use of in such a manner that his play is really cut 
into two—the first part ending with the attempt of Queen Eleanor on 
Rosamund’s life, in which she is balked by the sudden appearance of 
Becket, who thus far faithfully fulfils the promise given to King Henry in 
the prologue to be guardian of Rosamund in her bower. By this device 
the interest of the play which had really been concentrated on Rosamund 
is suddenly transferred to Becket, whose statesmanship turned to church- 
manship, together with the hatred that his guardianship of Rosamund 
has stirred in the heart of the queen and of Fitzurse, her: unsuccessful 
suitor, undoes him, and by-and-by makes the king his enemy. Most 
dramatic is the scene where the queen denounces him; most dramatic is 
the scene where the king by one of the most eloquent speeches in the 
volume draws all the retainers away from the archbishop; and most 
effective is the feeding of the beggars, by which Becket frightens off the 
knights; most effective too is the scene in which Becket stands at bay 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where Rosamund is anachronistically present. 
The speeches of the lower-class characters are full of point and humour, 
and some of those of Walter Map are especially rich and quaint. But the 
work is too elaborate, and lacks simplicity of design. The motives con- 
flict with each other. We do not find fault with it because the unities of 
time and space are so boldly defied, but because the literary workmanship, 
so splendid in some parts, seems meant to veil the weakness of the design. 
It is as if the embroidery hid the thinness of the web. No word of praise 
can be too strong for some of the blank-verse speeches; they are simply 
superb in their wealth of imagery and rhythmic swell. The dialogue 
between Henry and Rosamund when he gives her the crucifix which 
Queen Eleanor had presented to him and which is destined to be a stern 
tell-tale afterwards, is well conceived and is exceedingly powerful. The 
songs scattered here and there throughout the play are simply exquisite, 
more especially the duet at the beginning of the second act in Rosamund’s 
bower: ‘Is it the wind that I hear in the pine overhead?’ As a literary 
performance ‘ Becket’ has, in many respects, high claims, as a drama 
we think time will declare that it has defects which a lesser poet would 
probably have avoided. 


A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems. By ALGERNON 
Cuartes Swinsurne. Chatto and Windus. 


In Mf. Swinburne’s new volume we have a still further development of 
the qualities which we found so welcome in his last two or three books. 
First of all, there is a fresh and joyous delight in nature, a springy, elastic 
healthiness of tread, as it were, and an open eye for beauty and the 
hidden wisdom of nature’s more recondite pages. This colour harmo- 
nizes all, communicating its own qualifying note even to the poems which 
are in character political, and which are, here and there, denunciatory 
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and highly spiced with invective, after the style with which some former 
efforts have made us so familiar. The contents of this volume may be 
ranged in four groups. I. Poems of nature, which include the wonderful 
ballads titled ‘A Midsummer Holiday,’ and inscribed to the author’s 
friend, Mr. Theodore Watts. These describe the more prominent points 
in a pleasant English tour, and moralize the theme in a truly poetic 
spirit, in which Chaucer figures cheery and fain. The exceedingly artificial 
nature of the French ballade, with its rigidly limited rhymes, is not 
noticed in the glow and wealth of the language and the apt imagery and 
sweet rhythm—assuredly a triumph of no mean kind. Then there is a 
*A Ballad of Sark,’ ‘A Double Ballad of August,’ and one or two other 
small pieces. II. Next come poems to childhood, supplements to those in 
the ‘ Century of Roundels.’ There are ‘ Nine Years Old,’ ‘Maytime in Mid- 
winter,’ and ‘Cradle Songs.’ All these are marked by the sympathetic 
insight, simplicity, depth, and music which have characterized former 
productions of this class. ‘ Maytime in Midwinter’ is undoubtedly one 
of the finest poems of the kind in our language. One stanza here will 

doubtless be often quoted— : 


‘The world, what is it to you, dear, 
And me, if its face be grey, 
And the new-born year be a shrewd year, 
For flowers that the fierce winds fray ? 
Yow smile, and the sky seems blue, dear. 
You laugh, and the month turns May.’ 


III. Then there come a group of political poems, headed by ‘A New Year 
Ode,’ inscribed to Victor Hugo, which contains some powerful stanzas, 
notably the eighth and eighteenth, to which the reader should turn. The 
rest are these; ‘Lines on the Monument of Giuseppe Mazzini,’ ‘ Three 
Sonnets to Louis Blane,’ ‘Vos Deos Laudamus,’ a fierce attack on the 
Lords, suggested by some words in ‘The Saturday Review,’ ‘The Twilight 
of the Lords,’ ‘ Clear the Way,’ ‘A Word for the Country,’ ‘ A Word for 
the Nation,’ ‘A Word from the Psalmist,’ all which are penetrated with 
scorn and palpitate with contempt; but if the phrases are here and there 
a little strong, the deep faith in England's virtue and devotion to the 
Commonweal that the compositions breathe may perhaps be taken in some 
measure to atone. Not only the peerage, but the kingship, is railed at, 
and this comes to a head in the fifth section of ‘A Word from the 


Psalmist ’— 


‘The land, no more in its own strength centred, 
Was cast for a prey to the princely pack. 
But we pared the fangs and clipped the ravening claws of it, 
And good was in time brought forth of an evil thing, 
And the land’s high name waxed lordlier in war because of it, 


When Chartered Right had bridled and curbed the King.’ 


A Word for the Country’ is vigorous, with a metre likely to make it 
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come forcibly home to the hearts and bosoms of the crowd, a metre with 
a refrain resembling some of Burns’s, and fitted to be most effective in this 
style of composition. Here is a stanza, which we quote for the double 
purpose of showing its movement and of pointing out how unduly hard 
Mr. Swinburne in his high-set republicanism is even on the Prussians— 


‘« But we know, we believe, we see it, 
Force only has power uporrearth.” 
So be it, and ever so be it 
For souls that are bestial by birth ! 
Let Prussian with Russian 
Exchange the kiss of slaves ; 
But sea-folk are free-folk 
By grace of wind and waves.’ 


The fourth section is composed of lyrical pieces of varied character 
all marked by the author’s genius. Alike for its variety and energy, 
its imaginative scope, and its wonderful mastery over the most artificial 
and trying of exotic metrical forms, the volume is noteworthy, assuredly 
certifying a great advance in Mr. Swinburne’s pcetical career. 


Ferishtah’s Fancies. By Rosert Browninc. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Mr. Browning has here presented us with a series of parables, by which 
he illustrates many truths and questions pressing more or less at the 
present moment, and he has found a fit dramatic medium through whom 
to speak—Ferishtah, the Persian dervish. To Ferishtah come questioners, 
who propound to him difficulties in life, in conduct, in religion, and in 
philosophy. Ferishtah answers, as an Oriental sage should answer, so far 
as the setting of the form is concerned; but Mr. Browning is himself be- 
hind, and we can see his face peep at us sometimes beneath the mantle 
of the Persian with smile or tear. His triumph lies in his success in 
figure and parable; scarce anything could be finer in its way than his 
plea for a happy acceptance of the innocent pleasures God may send in 
the ‘Two Camels,’ and that of ‘The Cherries’ is a happy supplement. 
But, in our idea, the great purpose of the work would be lost did we not 
clearly perceive that all has been written to lead up to the closing section, 
in which the question of Optimism and Pessimism is discussed. Ferish- 
tah’s parable of the black and white bean seeds is wholly in character, 
and the way is prepared for his final answer by the parable-interlude 

- dealing with the art of the Persian carpet-weaver, which is truly apt— 


* Answered the Craftsman: “ There’s not a single tinct 
Would satisfy the age’s desire to taste 
The secret of the diamond: join extremes, 
Results a serviceable medium-ghost, 
The diamond’s simulation. Even so 
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I needs must blend the quality of man 

With quality of God, and so assist 

Mere human sight to understand my Life, 
What is, what should be,—understand thereby 
Wherefore I hate the first and love the last,— 
Understand why things so present themselves 
To me, placéd here to prove I understand.”’ 


And thus the final deliverance is led up to and emphasized— ' 


‘“ Reflected possibilities of Pain, i 
Forsooth, just chasten pleasure! Pain itself— 
Fact and not fancy, does not thus affect 
The general colour. 
Man’s impotency, God’s omnipotence— 
These stop my answer. Aphis that I am, 
How leave my inch-allotment, pass at will 
Into my fellow’s liberty of range, 
Enter into his sense of black and white, 
As either, seen by me from outside, seems 
Predominatingly the colour? Life, 
Lived by my fellow, shall I pass into, 
And myself live there ? No—no more than pass 
From Persia, where in sun since birth I bask 
Daily, to some ungracious land afar, 
Told of by travellers, where the night of snow 
Smothers up day, and fluids lose themselves 
Frozen to marble. How I bear the sun, 
Beat though he may unduly, that I know; 
How blood once curdled ever creeps again 
Baffles conjecture. Yet some people live, 
Somehow, resist a clime would conquer me, 
Somehow provided for their sake must seem 
Compensative resource.’ 


The motto of the whole of this strange, quaint, obscure, parabolic, sug- 
gestive poem is to be found in the last two lines of one of the songs— 


‘I looked beyond the world for truth and beauty, 
Sought, found, and did my duty.’ 


Mr. Browning’s oblique and suggestive mode of writing fits in admirably 
with the figurative, fabulistic style of the Oriental dervish. The book is 
sure to be prized by many admirers of the poet, and it will doubtless 
secure for him some new admirers, since it is more directly intelligible 
than some of his works. 
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The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Chatto and Windus. 


A collected edition of a poet’s writings justifies some attempt at an 
account of his characteristics. Mr. Buchanan’s genius includes two things : 
intense realism of dramatic approach to his themes; and intense subjective 
convictions, which tend in the development to spoil the artistic shape, as 
he generally becomes egotistic and effusive where the aim is ambitious, 
- and where the effort of composition is long sustained. This applies 
~ indeed to his novels as well as to his longer poems. Theologically, he is 
a revolutionist, rejecting firmly the old dogma of the evil of evil, which, 
he teaches, is only a disguised good; as a result, he is a universalist of the 
most pronounced type, and preaches it incessantly. His ‘Book of Orm,’ 
especially in ‘The Vision of the Man Accurst;’ his ballad of ‘ Judas 
Iscariot,’ his ‘ Scottish Eclogue,’ and many other poems, are really dis- 
guised sermons on this text, in which perhaps the sermon is more 
disguised as the treatment is more esthetic. ‘Balder the Beautiful’ 
and the ‘ Devil’s Peepshow ’ are perhaps the most successful artistically 
of his many pieces that may be regarded as voices of theological revolt. 
In politics Mr. Buchanan is a democrat, as Victor Hugo is; he has 
learned rauch from Victor Hugo, and has followed him in some of his 
artistic errors, as witness the ‘Drama of Kings,’ and the section 
‘ Political Mystics’ which we have here. Mysticism aids him in 
some of his efforts and hinders him not a little in others. He is always 
powerful and compact when the theme is of a nature either to confine 
him to pure mysticism, as in ‘ The Songs of Corruption’ in the ‘ Book of 
Orm,’ or to limit him to a mere picture as in ‘The Mountain Well,’ or a 
realistic story with a touch of nature, as in ‘St. Abe’ and ‘The English 
Eclogue.’ His purely lyrical pieces are always fine, penetrated by senti- 
ment and full of fittest imagery, as in ‘The Cuckoo Song’ and ‘The 
Spring-time.’ We have no space to say more at present; to have said 
less would hardly have been fitting in view of this tasteful and well-sized 
volume, which contains so much of real beauty and sterling value. If, 
however, Mr. Buchanan had submitted one or two of his longer poems to 
the same process as that to which the ‘ Drama of Kings’ has been sub- 
jected, this volume might have gained and only gained, in its permanent 
hold on the public mind. 


Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays of Charles Lamb. 
With Introduction and Notes by ALrrep ArnceR. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Ainger, who has already given ample proof of his insight into 
Lamb’s works and of his sympathy with Lamb, here completes his edition 
of the writings which Lamb himself was satisfied to have presented to the 
world as his ‘ collected works,’ over which term he could indulge in a 
characteristic joke with Coleridge. It only remains for Mr. Ainger— 
since every scrap from Lamb’s hand is so well fitted to throw light upon 
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his genius—to gather together with the same loyalty and critical dis- 
crimination the writings that still lie scattered and unrecognized save 
by experts who treasure old magazines and newspapers into which the 
‘general reader’ will never look, nor can be expected todo so. Some 
lines and verses which, because of painful associations, Lamb in the 
collected works had deleted Mr. Ainger has in this volume restored, and 
rightly, since the only reason for retrenchment does not now exist. With 
respect to the more ambitious pieces in this volume ‘ Rosamond Gray,’ 
‘John Woodvyl,’ and ‘The Wife’s Trial,’ they lack the informing dramatic 
instinct which is needful, and are, in fact, too little informed by the 
coarser grain of human nature. In this respect Lamb was hardly in the 
full sense what Mr. Ainger claims that he was, the last of the Elizabethans. 
He followed them in his quaint refinements of style; but he was all too 
conscious of ‘looking back’ rather than of looking round. ‘ Hang the 
age,’ exclaimed Lamb one day, when some editor objected to his style as 
out of harmony with the taste of the day. ‘Hang the age! I will write 
for antiquity!’ His ingenuities and innocent perversities, and witty 
resources of metre and rhyme are abundantly seen in the sonnets and in 
the acrostic addresses in albums, which are utterly unlike anything else 
of the sort ever attempted. The essays on ‘The Tragedies of Shake- 
speare,’ on ‘Dramatic Writers contemporary with Shakespeare,’ and on 
‘ Hogarth ’ are full of touches that are altogether Elia-like, and the essay 
on ‘ The Inconveniences of being Hanged’ could have been written only 
by the pen from which came the ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig,’ while Mr. 
H——, a farce, is really farcical. Mr. Ainger deserves the thanks of 
every lover of literature for the care and pains with which he has executed 
this piece of work, as do the publishers for the taste and beauty of the 
paper, printing, and binding. It is a book to be treasured. 


Shakespeare and Montaigne: an Endeavour to explain the 
Tendency of ‘Hamlet’ from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacop Fr1s. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Feis is quite right when he dwells on the hardness of the attempt 
to find Shakespeare’s individuality in the plays, or the range of his philo- 
sophical and poetical ideas in his poems. Of course, the very greatest 
artist must borrow; he would be as weak as other men were he isolated 
his very power consists in his art of borrowing widely, and of making use 
of that which others had allowed to pass them by. But in receiving he 
improves, in using he transforms; and above all, the measure of his great- 
ness is seen in the impersonal and human quality which he imparts to 
all he touches. Mr. Feis has shown a great deal of ingenuity, as well as 
of research, in the first part of this very readable volume, which is devoted 
to proving that Shakespeare in his construction of the character of 
Hamlet was much indebted to Montaigne. Doubtless Shakespeare had 
read Montaigne, and had reflected carefully on much that the shrewd 
observer and humourist and self-analyser had said; but he was as much 
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indebted to other influences as, with learning and ingenuity equal to those 
shown by Mr. Feis, could certainly be demonstrated. But Mr. Feis has 
done a service by directing attention to the peculiar nature and tendency 
of the alterations and additions which were made between the issue of 
- the first quarto and that of the second ; and certain of his criticisms are 
as acute as they are enlightening as regards some of Shakespeare’s ten- 
dencies. Especially is this the case in his way of accounting for the 
coarseness of Hamlet’s words addressed directly to Ophelia, which have 
puzzled many critics and caused some thoughtful ones to abate somewhat 
of their high estimate of Hamlet, as witness the ingenious criticisms of 
Lord Southesk in his appendix to his volume titled ‘Saskatchewan.’ The 
second part is concerned mainly with the relations in which Shakespeare 
stood to Ben Jonson and other of his contemporaries, which in the 
light of facts would hardly seem to have been so entirely genial as might 
be inferred from certain rhymes commonly quoted. Mr. Feis in this por- 
tion of his work shows great care, research, and caution, and his suggestive 
volume deserves to be commended to Shakespeare scholars, and to be 
thoughtfully perused by them, netabiiad much they may disagree with 
_ some of his conclusions, 


Much Ado about Nothing. A Comedy by Witutam 
sPEARE. Now first published in Fully-recovered Metrical 
Form, and with a Prefatory Essay by Wrmu1am Warkiss 
Luoyp. Frederick Norgate. 


Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, who has in many ways done service in Shake- 
spearean criticism, has here addressed himself to a very exacting piece of 
work. His idea is that all the prose speeches, including even those of the 
Comedies, were really meant to be metrical, and are indeed metrical under 
certain liberal rules as to accents. This version of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ is presented as a specimen, and as a testing piece of work. 
Mr. Lloyd gives many instances of similar licenses taken by comedy 
writers in ancient times; and he shows decided ingenuity and tact in his 
‘yecovery’ of the metrical form, which he holds that Shakespeare 
originally intended, and which were lost merely through the careless- 
ness of printers. After all is said and done, there can be no doubt that 
there is some substantial difference between the rhythmic beat of these 
speeches and those which have from the first been given as metrical ; and 
some of Mr. Lloyd’s own artifices confess it. But his labours can only 
be beneficial to Shakespeare study, for it is evident that Shakespeare, even 
under most prosaic utterances put into the mouth of the unlettered or 
stupid, nevertheless managed to interpose some subtle music by which 
the actor was greatly aided in his recollection and delivery. ‘The verdict. 
of the ear,’ says Mr. Lloyd, ‘is in all cases decisive ; the poet retained for 
the most part the principle of giving five-accented feet to a verse, as in 
his distinctly heroic verse ; but he did so with a difference ; he renounced 
the limitation of lines to ten, or at most twelve syllables, and poldly broke 
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into systems of lines in which the five accents were connected with feet 
consisting of three, four, or even more syllables, as frequently as of two.’ 
Mr. Lloyd’s ‘ restoration’ is at all events a means of making the eye an 
aid immediate to the ear ; and some of his amendments are of great value. 
The work will be acceptable and suggestive to all Shakespearean students. 


Paradise Lost. By Joun Mitton. The Numerous Mutilations 
of the Text emended; also the Obnoxious Punctuation 
entirely revised, and all collectively presented. With 
Notes and Preface. Also a Short Essay on the Intel- 
lectual Value of Milton’s Works, and some Remarks on 
the Origin of Mutilations. By Marrutas Mutt, late 
Proprietor and sometime Editor of the ‘ Times of India,’ 
Author of ‘Some Emendations of Shakespeare.’ Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Mull here shows great industry and as great devotion to the genius 
of Milton. There can be no doubt that, owing to several circumstances, 
the carelessness and ignorance of printers in those days, and their utter 
lack of system in proof-reading, and Milton’s blindness amongst them, 
many errors found their way into the works of Milton—errors which do 
not a little to interfere with the sense. For such a matter the pedantic 
spirit which is apt to be encouraged by facsimile editions will not bé 
helpful but conservative; and we fear there is little hope of sympathy 
from that side for many of Mr. Mull’s very bold emendations. Notwith- 
standing that the very lack of uniformity in spelling might have shown 
how little the revision of the first edition was to be trusted, yet one of the 
most influential of Milton’s editors quite recently took credit for the 
accuracy of his edition because it had been carefully collated with the 
first edition! The only merit such accuracy can have is for critics and 
antiquarians. The letter may be honoured, but the spirit is outraged by 
such labours. It will not be expected that we can in this place give at 
length our pros and cons respecting even the most notable of Mr. Mull’s 
suggested changes. He certainly has proposed nothing essential without 
having made himself master of good reasons for it, as witness his preface 
and his carefully written notes; and his principles of punctuation we 
must generally approve. The reconstruction of the opening of Book V. 
deserves especial consideration, inasmuch as a transposition of two lines 
removes the peculiar break alike of the sense and imagery. This is how 
Mr. Mull proposes to reconstruct it— 


Now Morn, her rosy steps in the Eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 
And temperate vapours blend, which Aurora’s fan 
Lightly dispersed,—the only sound of leaves 
And fuming rills, and the shrill matin song 
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Of birds on every bough ;—so much the more 

When Adam waked, so customed (for his sleep 
Was aéry light, from pure digestion bred) 
His wonder was to find unawakened Eve. 


Mr. Mull, we are sorry to observe, on account of ill-health now presents 
us with only the first six books, reserving till a future time the issue of the 
other six, the appearance of which we shall await with interest. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated Verse for 
Verse from the Original into Terza Rima. By James 
Innes Mincatn. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Minchin has wisely observed the Horatian maxim. The history 
of his labour of love covers a long period. In 1856, when employed as a 
district officer in the Madras Presidency, he translated the famous story of 
Francesca Rimini, in the fifth canto of the ‘Inferno,’ and after that went 
on, completing the ‘ Inferno’ early in 1857. During that year, while the 
horrors of the Indian Mutiny went on, he was so situated in complete 
quietness and solitude, that he was able to carry forward his work. The 
next year he spent in a careful revision of the whole work, and then he 
laid it aside. In 1866 he returned to England, when his version was 
shown to some friends, who submitted it to the late Professor Brewer. 
The Professor encouraged him to publish it; but he also went over the 
whole work critically, pointing out passages that wanted amendment. 
The result was that Mr. Minchin carefully revised once more and re-wrote 
faithfully all the passages that had been declared defective. These details 
would not be of much importance were it not that we believe Mr- 
Minchin’s version to be on the whole the best that has appeared. The 
difficulties of the terza rima are overcome with remarkable success. 
Simplicity, directness, and faithfulness appear to us to be paramount here. 
The eighth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio’ and the tenth of the ‘ Paradiso,’ 
are regarded as trying for a translator, and to these we turned, with the 
gratification that only successful work of this kind can inspire. Then we 
tried the testing passages of the ‘ Inferno,’ the story of Francesca in the 
fifth canto, the discourse of Ser Brunetto, the description of Malebolge and 
Geryon, and the ten demons, further on; and in all these cases we felt 
that Mr. Minchin had been successful. The verse is flowing in spite of 
the exigences of the rhyme, and he has been very happy in the occasional 
use of archaic terms. His notes are full and compact, conveying much 
in little space. His introduction, giving a bird's-eye view of events and 
political relations in Dante’s time, so far as they bear on the poem, is 
such as only a devoted Dante student could have written, and the essay 
on the debt of Dante to Virgil (from whose conception of the unseen 
world the disciple borrowed more than would at first be believed), is 
marked by learning and quick intelligence. The book will be prized by 
all lovers of Dante. 
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A Summer Christmas, and Sonnet upon the S.S. ‘ Ballaarat.’ 
By B. W. Srapen, an Australian Colonist, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; B.A. Oxford; B.A. 
and LL.B. Melbourne, Author of ‘ Frithjof and Inge- 
borg,’ ‘ Australian Lyrics,’ ‘A Poetry of Exiles,’ &e. 
Griffith, Farran, and Co. 


Mr. Sladen here writes in his’character of Australian Colonist; but he 
borrows largely from his experience and memories as student and scholar. 
The intermixture gives much variety. ‘A Summer Christmas’ is a nar- 
rative of the doings of a small Christmas party in Australia, at the home- 
stead of a friend, who is a sportsman, and appreciates fun and drollery. 
The characters of the various personages are varied and contrasted. The 
Professor, John Cobham, a man of Kent, the squire’s brother, Charles 
Kent, and ‘ Chesterfield,’ are not more unlike each other than Kit John- 
stone of Amazonian tendencies, and Ida Lewis, and Maud Morrison, the 
Melbourne belle. Phil Forte and Lachlan Smith, and Albert Hall, as 
bushmen, should be noted. Mr. Sladen tells his story in a vigorous 
Hudibrastic verse, and he relieves it by stories from the lips of his friend. 
He does not claim that the work is a poem, but only a novel in verse; but 
certainly such pieces as ‘ Odysseus in Siberia,’ ‘San Sebastian’—which is 
dramatic in the most exacting sense of the word—and ‘ Sappho,’ which is 
truly lyrical, may lay claim to being poems in themselves, and, as inter- 
ludes, may also lay claim to communicate something of poetic character 
and charm to the whole. For ourselves, we have read the latter piece 
with real enjoyment and appreciation of the music and delicate fancy that 
mark it. Many other portions of the volume might well claim more 
exhaustive notice, such as we cannot now give it. But we commend the 
volume to all who care for Chaucer-like presentment of character and 
situation, for humour and sly satire, for imagination and real power of 
portraiture. These features, assuredly, Mr. Sladen’s volume possesses, 
whatever severe critics may detect of lack of grace and form in some parts 
of it. 


Annus Sanctus. Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical 
Year. Translated from the Sacred Offices by Various 
Authors, with Modern, Original, and Other Hymns, and 
an Appendix of Earlier Versions. Selected and Arranged 
by Orsy Suretey, M.A. Burns and Oates. 


We are not quite clear whether this is only vol. i. of the publication 
contemplated, or a volume divided into two parts with independent paging. 
It is a book that will interest hymnologists rather than enrich the actual 
worship of the Romish Church. The thing that has struck us in reading 
most of these translations is their lack of lyrical flow and of fulness of de- 
votional feeling. Whether it be that Latin poems impose fetters, or that 
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‘ecclesiastical inspirations are cold and formal, the fact remains that in 
scarcely any of these translations do we get any outpouring of spirit. 
The literary or theological expression dominates the emotional. Scarcely 
‘one of the translations here given is likely to get into popular hymnals, 
‘as, for example, the translation of Bernard’s ‘ Jesu, dulcis memorial,’ by 
Caswall and Ray Palmer, have done. This, however, the editor seems to 
admit in commending his work for devotional reading. In its contribution 
to the study of English hymnody, the hymnological interest lies in the 
attempted reproduction of the Latin hymns. The second section, which 
consists of modern, original, and other hymns, is richer in devotional con- 
tributions. Only the translations and hymns of Roman Catholics are 
included, which of course is the loss only of the Roman Catholic congre- 
gations by whom the book may be used. Protestants, with a wise charity, 
welcome from every source hymns that may enrich their worship. 


English Sacred Lyrics. (Parchment Library.) Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


The anonymous editor of this acceptable volume defines his purpose to 
be that the compositions included satisfy the demands of lyrical form and 
expression, and be infused with religious emotion; and he anticipates that 
almost of necessity tastes will differ and that religious sentiment cannot 
be tested with nice accuracy. It were therefore easy both to object to 
what is included and to resent what is left ont. A more debateable ques- 
tion is raised by what the editor says about the comparatively few hymns 
inserted. It is true every lyric is not a hymn, but every hymn is a lyric, 
and something more. Intended for devotional use, for the fervid and 
large expression of devotional feeling, its measure of poetical excellence 
is not the supreme test of its quality. Few of our greatest poets have 
written hymns, and most of the hymns that have been prized most for 
devotional use are the compositions of men, some of them second-rate 
poets, and some scarcely poets at all; as, for example, Hart, John New- 
ton, Williams, and others, Fervid feeling may find expression in homely 
language, and a hymn that lends itself to the most satisfactory utterance of 
religious affection and desire may have scarcely any of the qualities of 
high poetical genius. Its excellence as a vehicle for the expression of 
spiritual feeling very justly condones its poetical inferiority. At the same 
time the editor is not, we think, just in saying that, ‘ with no exceptions, 
those hymns are the most popular which are least expressive of the deeper 
spiritual feelings’ :—a use in a very superficial sense of the term popular. 
The reverse is true, as the use of the hymns of Watis, Wesley, Cowper, 
Keble, Lyte, and many others attest. The hymns that owe their popu- 
larity to associated music, or a commonplace refrain, like popular street 
ballads, take hold of a certain order of unrefined thought combined with 
strong emotion, but their popularity is as transient as it is noisy—they are 
bubbles on the stream of life formed by some interruption in it; they 
rapidly melt into its quiet volume and are forgotten. While hymns like 
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*Rosk of Ages,’ ‘ Jesu, lover of my soul,’ ‘ When I survey the wondrous 
cross,’ ‘ Abide with me,’ remain, the precious possesssion of all generations. 
We scarcely dare venture on suggestions of choice, but scarcely can George 
Eliot’s ‘O may I join the choir invisible’ be called a lyric, while surely 
Newman’s ‘ Lead, kindly light’ is as true a lyric as ever gave expression to 
the song of an intense soul, Itis however ungracious to demur thus, 
when so dainty a volume is put into our hands, 


MINOR POETRY. 


The Burial of Isis and Other Poems. By the Eart or Soutuxsk, 
K.T. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Not a few lovers of poetry will 
be pleased to receive this volume. Lord Southesk has here reprinted, 
in a revised form, a good many of the pieces which appeared in his 
*Greenwood’s Farewell’ and ‘The Meda Maiden’ volumes; and has 
added some which have been recently written, and are now published 
for the first time. The most notable of these is perhaps ‘The Burial 
of Isis ’—which gives its name to the volume—a poem of early times 
in Scotland, when the ‘Men of the West,’ the Scots, converted to 
Christianity, were still disposed to harry the holdings of the ‘ Men of 
the East,’ or Picts, because they clove to their old religion of sacrifice 
and blood, and when the conversion of the latter was begun. Lord 
Southesk has found a fine and effective fable, and has set the whole 
in a weird frame-work, which is the more effective from the dramatic 
realism of the dialogue. Some of the stanzas are finely descriptive, 
and ballad-like action is maintained. The period so dim to us his- 
torically is in fact well restored here in this story so grimly passionate 
and pathetic. Two ballads from Greek mythology deserve attention for 
finish and sustained swell of verse, ‘ Theseus’ and ‘Andromeda.’ Many of 
the little lyrics we are glad to see once more in their Heine-like simplicity 
and suggestiveness: ‘Bonnie Bird, ‘Idle Talk,’ ‘ November Snow,’ 
among them. A few pieces are humorous, as ‘ The Flitch of Dunmow; 
and others are dramatic in essence, as ‘ Ben Dixie.’ ‘ Rhyme and Reason’ 
is meant to satirize some of the rhymes loosely used by some popular 
poets, and is certainly ingenious; and ‘In Richmond Park’ is a clever 
experiment to show what can be done with feminine rhymes. The volume 
is varied, musical, and marked by extensive culture and observation ; a 
rare power of transmuting the ordinary objects of every-day life into 
centres of imaginative creation. 

Callirrhoé and Fair Rosamund... By Fieip. Second Edition. 
(George Bell and Sons.) We heartily welcome this second edition of Mr. 
Michael Field’s volume. There can be no doubt of the originality and 
dramatic ‘grasp which these dramas show, nor of the passion and the 
pathos which they breathe. ‘Callirrhoé’ is a theme which is new, and 
in it Mr. Field has displayed a wide range of imagination. In ‘Fair 
Rosamund,’ again, he has dealt with an old and much-worn theme, and 
has made it fresh and living. His presentment of Queen Eleanor is 
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marked by the strength and decision which only the true dramatist can 
show. Here and there the diction is brilliant and informed by the most 
poetical grace. 


NOVELS. 


Beauty and the Beast. By Saran Tytiter. In Three Volumes. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This novel cannot compare either for construc- 
tion or -for character with the former one from Miss Tytler’s pen, 
entitled ‘Saint Mungo’s City.’ It aims at too much, and enters into 
phases of life which Miss Tytler does not understand, and is lacking in 
the careful and thorough analysis of character of which we had so fine 
a specimen in the Miss Mackinnons. Bits are good, but as a whole it is 
not sustained. William Thwaite, to whom we are introduced in the very 
first page, is a drunken scapegrace, who has ‘listed, and finds himself in 
India. He is the ‘ Beast’ of the story ; and a certain Iris Compton, ‘ the 
girl he has left behind him,’ is the ‘ Beauty’ of it. He has been raised 
to a sergeantship, but sacrifices his stripes by his ill-doing; and is just 
about to be flogged, when, presto! the commanding officer receives a 
document intimating that the scapegrace, through the death of a grand- 
uncle, has become a wealthy baronet; and it is not much to the credit of 
the officer that the ‘ Beast’ goes scot-free. Of course, he returns to his 
native land to enjoy a good position ; not to marry ‘the girl he left behind 
him ’—but somebody else ; and Miss Tytler tells us how he relapses and 
recovers, and so on. It is scarcely worthy of Miss Tytler, nor of the widely 
circulated magazine in which it appeared. Some of the moralizings and 
reflections form by far the best part of the book. The style otherwise is 
involved, as if it had passed to press as a mere first-draught, without the 
careful revision which Miss Tytler has generally given to her work 
heretofore. 

Frank Leward: Memorials. Edited by Cuartes Bampton. *(Mac- 
millan and Co.) We can hardly bring ourselves to regard these letters, 
as they profess to be, quite genuine. They are too complete, and tell the 
story too clearly. If, again, they are fictitious, the author is to be con- 
gratulated on the naturalness and vraisemblance which he has attained, 
with all the help of reference to contemporary events and personages. 
The main thread of the story, of course, relates to Frank Leward, who, 
feeling school irksome and disagreeable, ran off, found a heavy old- 
fashioned, aristocratic patron in a certain Lord Pennis, and went to sea, 
first in a merchantman, and then in a whaler, now nearly fifty years ago. 
His letters from high latitudes, as from school, &c., are strong, sometimes 
quaint, natural, and full of character, and, in spite of some lapses in 
literary grace, are well worth reading. His father was an Evangelical rector 
in the Church of England, filled with a sense of his own position, and never 
forgetful of the doctrines he has to impress; his letters to his runaway 
son carry with them a fine air of irony; while those of the mother—who, 
as Lord Pennis soon found and said, was ‘the best horse of that team’ 
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—are in every respect contrasts. After his seafaring experiences Frank 
becomes a Garibaldian, and sees a good deal of men and things in Italy, 
which he recounts in his own characteristic style. In addition to the 
story of Frank, who does not remain a sailor all his days, and has some 
lover-like relations with a certain Mabel, there are several subordinate 
love episodes, which are told indirectly with not a little effectiveness, if 
hardly with much art. On the whole, in spite of the sense of reality and 
truth to fact which these letters convey, we are afraid that readers of the 
present day will not appreciate them. The epistolary form has fre- 
quently been tried and failed, and though we recognize the value of these 
letters, we are afraid that hardly a better fate can await them than has 
fallen to many of their predecessors. 

The Poison Tree: a Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By Bank 
Cuanpra CHATTERJEE. ‘Translated by Miriam Kyicutr. With a 
Preface by Epwrn Arnotp, C.S.I,  (T. F. Unwin.) This is a work of real 
genius. The author knows human nature, and can present it by sug- 
gestion ; a leading trait is seized, and all the rest gradually emerges as 
he proceeds, the characters painting for themselves for the most part. 
As a picture of the social life of the Hindus, in whom we are neces 
much interested, it cannot but be regarded as masterly; the tender, 
graceful touches and the quaint, simple bits of dialogue combining to 
impart genuine reality in spite of the strangeness of the names and 
terms which ordinary English readers will no doubt find somewhat 
puzzling, notwithstanding a careful glossary and explanation. The 
_ main point in the story is the jealousy stirred in the heart of Hira, 
a trusted servant, at the love which is awakened in the heart of Babu 
Debendra towards a young Hindu widow, Kunda Nandini, and the evils 
which follow in the train of this jealousy form the tragic element in the 
book ; the whole being worked out with real skill, and with many unex- 
pected and felicitous turns. Of the work Mr. Arnold speaks thus in his 
preface, and his words are no more than the truth: ‘In Debendra the 
Babu paints successfully the ‘‘ young Bengalee” of the present day cor- 
rupted rather than elevated by his educational enlightenment. Nagendra 
is a good type of the ordinary well-to-do householder; Kunda Nandini 
of the simple and graceful Hindu maiden ; and Hira of those passionate 
natures often concealed under the dark glances and regular features of 
the women of the Ganges Valley. In a word, I am glad to recommend 
this translation to English readers as a work which, apart from its charm 
in incident and narrative, will certainly give them just, if not complete, 
ideas of the ways of life of their fellow-subjects in Bengal.’ It is evident 
that the translation has been a labour of love; the English is studied, 
careful, finished, and the descriptive passages especially are well done. : 

The Jilt and Other Stories. By Cuartes Reape. Good Stories of 
Men and Other Animals. By Cuarues Reape. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Both these volumes are full of the incisiveness and force characteristic of 
the late author. Of the two volumes we are inclined to place the first 
named first also in esteem. The story which gives the name to the 
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volume, however, is not, in our opinion, by any means the best in the 
book, being rather a disagreeable story of a young lady who jilted her 
lover, Lieutenant Greaves, to marry a captain of another vessel, who 
afterwards turns out to be a madman under the delusion that he is a 
pirate. But the course of true love runs right in the end. ‘The Knights- 
bridge Mystery ’ is deeply interesting, dealing as it does with an event in 
real life of the eighteenth century. The secret of the murder is well sus- 
tained, and one cannot but feel sorrow at the sad fate of Captain Cowen, 
who took the life of another for his gold, not entirely from a selfish motive, 
but for the sake of his son. He commits suicide on the day of execution. 
His curious mixture of good and evil qualities are cleverly shown. This 
tale is prefaced by an historical record of the transfer and sale of the pro- 
perty, ‘ The Swan Inn and Pightle,’ and the different hands into which it 
passed. ‘The Old Bachelor’s Adventure’ is a pleasant tale. ‘ What 
has become of Lord Camelford’s Body’ is a curious record of a very 
curious man, but we don’t find the mystery solved after all. This, we 
believe, formed one of a series of stories which appeared a few years back 
in ‘ Belgravia.’ 

In the next named volume ‘The Picture’ is a tenderly humorous 
and touching little story of the times of the French Revolution 
and the succeeding years. The atonement of humility practised by the 
old servant Catherine is very fine. ‘Tit for Tat’ is interesting, dealing 
with a runaway match in Russia, in which a sort of Russian Iago, Vladi- 
amir, takes an important 7réle, but of course is baffledinthe end. In ‘ Rus’ 
a character from real life is described, who seems to have been the original, 
in some respects, of Maxley in ‘ Hard Cash.’ He was personally known 


to the brother of the author; was a shoemaker by trade; took a farm, ~ 


and was altogether a ‘character.’ His ‘adventure with the Bad Shil- 
ling’ is certainly rich in humour. Paddy O’Rafferty was ‘born to good 
luck,’ but at the same time seized his advantages with an Irishman’s 
‘quickness and intelligence. ‘The Irish Lear’ is capital, and the retribu- 
tion that falls on the undutiful sons is well deserved. The tale preceding 
it is also brought to a clever climax. ‘The Knight’s Secret’ is graphic 
and also affecting. Some curious facts are told in the papers at the end 
of this volume, all of which have appeared before. 

Doris. By the Avthor of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘Mrs. Geoffry,’ kc. In Three 
‘Volumes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This novel will no doubt be wel- 
‘come to those who delight in the airy and light style which the readers 
of this novelist expect. The dialogue is in our opinion equal to any of 
the former stories. We are again introduced to Kit Beresford, the sister 
of the heroine in ‘ Rossmoyne,’ and in this story she in her turn is 
involved in a love affair of her own, which, as usual, comes to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The story is mainly concerned with Lord Clontarf, 
the hero, and Miss Costella, whom he marries not for love but for her 
money, she being the daughter of a rich Dublin trader. She marries him for 
his title ; and there is a very clear and business-like understanding between 
them. As the story runs its course, the cold relationship between them 
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turns to deeper affection, and they end, as Artemus Ward says, ‘in 
affectionate style.’ We think, however, that the death of Vera Costella, 
the petted coquette of the story, by the hand of her sweetheart, Gerald 
Burke, and his death by his own hand, is rather a harsh and terrible picture 
with which to end such a scene of gaiety and pleasure. The contrast is 
surely rather too great. It seems to us a little like oil and water, it does not 
mix well. But perhaps it is the first attempt of the author in the tragedy 
style! The ever-young Dicky Brown, familiar to the readers of ‘ Portia,’ 
again appears upon the scene, and is as lively and entertaining as ever, 
if perhaps a little—a very little—tinged with Cockney smartness and 
flippancy. However, in spite of these little faults, the book is fairly up 
to the mark, and is successful in the line which it takes. 

Philistia. By Cectt Power. In Three Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This is a novel with a purpose; its aim being to show the plans, 
thoughts, and objects of the Socialist party in England. We are first 
introduced to the principal male characters at Herr Schurz’s reception. 
Ernest Le Breton is a member of an aristocratic family, and an Oxford 
student, who is thoroughly impregnated with the teachings of the old 
German political economist ard socialist Schurz. After conscientious 
scruples, he accepts the post of tutor to the son of Lord Exmoor, Lord 
Lynmouth, but soon gives it up on account of its incompatibility with his 
opinions and aims. He marries Edith Oswald (a grocer’s daughter in a 
Devonshire village), and is cast off by his mother. He then takes a 
mastership in Dr. Greatrex’s academy, at Pilbury Regis, Dorset, and the 
doctor is a well-drawn character. He leaves this place also on account 
of his being visited by Schurz, for he is far from being an accommodating 
young gentleman, and goes to seek his fortune in London, where he 
becomes a journalist. But meanwhile Herr Schurz has been sentenced 
to a heavy term of imprisonment for a certain political article, and Ernest 
is asked by his editor to write a leader on it. He does so. Of course he 
writes from his own standpoint, but is surprised and pained next morning 
to find that the editor has altered it to a precisely reverse signification. 
We can understand a young man feeling hurt and indignant at such a 
result, but that he should deliberately destroy the cheque in payment, 
especially as he is sorely needing it at the time, and has a wife and child 
depending on him, is rather more conscientious than we can reasonably 
be expected to accept as likely to be met with in frail human nature, even 
if it be of the type to which Ernest Le Breton is described as belonging. 
He and his wife are at last helped out of their troubles, and Ernest 
obtains the editorship of a Radical paper, is in his element, and so becomes 
ahappier man. The book is ambitious, but a little crude; though some 
of the satiric bits on aristocratic exclusiveness, prejudice, and snobbery are 
well worth reading! We may instance chapter viii., and the description 
of Lady Le Breton and Herbert Le Breton. 

By Mead and Stream. By Cuartes Gipson. In Three Volumes. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Gibbon has come very near to a complete 
success in ‘ By Mead and Stream.’ He has created a fine character in 
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his heroine, Madge Heathcote, and presents us with a very good hero in 
Philip Hadleigh, notwithstanding a strain of weakness and lack of insight, 
which do not harmonize well with some of the traits which otherwise are 
made much of. But for this contradiction the story could not have been 
worked out as it is, nor would the odd manceuvre of Mr. Shield, who 
threatens to become the villain of the story, but really is its good genius, 
who keeps his character in disguise so long, have been resorted to. It is 
here that the story, as we think, is weak. Mr. Shield, who is described 
as a man of rare resource and brains, could surely have enforced his lesson 
in other and less trying ways; but then there would have been no such 
surprises in store for us as his transformation into Beecham, and his 
personation by Hartopp. Mr. Gibbon has generally been weak in his 
villains; and it is not otherwise here, though the burden of villainy finally 
rests on other shoulders than those of Mr. Shield. The story is full of 
fine bits, naive glimpses of character, which show keen observation of life 
and ripe reflection. Good use is made of recent developments among 
the agricultural labourers, and Caleb and Pansy are a fine pair in their 
sphere, and do not a little to help the action of the story. Aunt Kersey 
and Uncle Dick are really fine, and are delineated with the utmost pains 
and delicacy. The novel is written with more of studious care and 
finish than any of Mr. Gibbon’s former novels; the dialogue is really 
. very racy, and owes not a little to the strain of provincialism here and 
there. 

On the Fo’c’sle Head. By W. CuarKx Russett. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Clark Russell is facile princeps of literary sea-craft. He knows 
Jack Tar and all his ways, and we have no doubt could work his way 
as aman before the mast did circumstances ever arise to demand it of 
him. His yarns are redolent of sea-wind and sea-water; and transport 
the reader to strange places and queer haunts. He manages to impart 
local colour in a most ingenious manner, and never fails through spinning 
out too much. The present series of tales are a good supplement to those 
in the former volume, and one or two of them are, on the whole, better, 
as we think, than the bulk of the former ones. These are, ‘ A Salt-water 
Cure,’ ‘ Jack’s View of It,’ ‘An Ocean Waif,’ and ‘A Sailor’s Wedding ’— 
in all of which there is no little humour, if sometimes it tends to pass 
into extravaganza, but, as with Jack, the author on the written page 
manages to maintain a serious face even in the most grotesque parts of 
the narrative. In this lies not a little of the art. One or two of the 
papers are more descriptive than narrative, and one or two of them are 
especially good. The paper on ‘Sea-terms Ashore’ is fresh; and no 
doubt, as Mr. Clark Russell remarks, many landsmen will be surprised 
to learn that so many expressive terms often in their mouths are borrowed 
from sailor’s lingo. Such phrases as ‘on his beam-ends,’ ‘hard up,’ 
‘sailing under false colours’ no doubt are, and Mr. Clark Russell gives 
many much more unexpected than these, for which the reader must for 
the nonce go ‘ On the Fo’c’sle Head.’ 

The Lovers’ Creed. By Mrs. Casnen Hoty. In Three Volumes. 
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(Chatto and Windus.) This is a very interesting and clever story. We 
are kept in a continual strain of curiosity and interest, well sustained until 
the climax, which is of the comfortable and orthodox order, everything 
coming right in the end. The date is that of the Russian War of 1854-6, 
and the hero, Captain John Basset, is one of the actors in this war. He 
is betrothed to a farmer’s daughter, Mavis Wynn, but they are separated 
by unfortunate losses of letters in the post. Mavis endured great suffering 
from the coarseness and brutality of her father, Farmer Wynn, who in 
the end goes to Australia. Rather then go with him, she takes flight 
to London, and by-and-by becomes a governess at a chateau in Brittany 
with a supposed widow and her daughter. The loss of the letters causes 
John Basset to remain in ignorance of her having left England, and thus 
arise numerous complications, which are at the last cleared up by the 
widow turning out to be the wife of Squire Basset, the hero’s father, 
who had been separated for twenty years. They are of course reconciled ; 
and two marriages form the happy wind-up. The description, though short, 
of Basset’s adventures in the New World, and the finding of the murdered 
Wynn is graphic and artistically managed. The Brittany chateau and 
the scenery around it are described with a vividness and reality which 
make them distinctly visible to us. Basset is a capital picture, and the 
squire, a sensitive, proud, and yet gentle-minded man, is a good portrait. 
Some of the first parts of the book are touching, and all is marked by a 
distinct individuality. 

Tarantella: a Romance. By Marnitpe Buiyp, Author of ‘The 
Prophecy of St. Oran,’ and ‘Life of George Eliot.’ In Two Volumes. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) This romance is not without power, but it rather wants 
shading, and something more of the soft moonlight which atones for so 
much else that may be lacking. Of course it would be too harsh to demand 
sharp consistency of character in such a case, as it would be to demand 
consistency of incident; neither of them is to be found here; instead we 
have very ingenious resources in music and the bite of Tarantula, which 
alone music is said to heal. Notwithstanding the sense of improbability 
that prevails, despite the careful painting of details in German and Italian 
life, we follow the strange fortunes of Antonella, Countess Ogotshki, and 
witness her almost magical transformation with interest. Mina, the 
innocent peasant girl, her early friend, is well delineated, and Emanuel 
Sturm, the wonderful violinist and composer, for whose portrait some 
features in Paganini’s career have doubtless been made available, is 
original, no less than his friend the sculptor. Here and there the 
dialogue is so real, natural, and full of idiomatic effect, that it leads us to 
believe Miss Blind would succeed in the novel of real life, dealing with 
common-place characters. 

Strange Stories. By Grant Auten (J. Arbuthnot Wilson). (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Grant Allen’s volume fully justifies the title which is 
accorded to it. These stories are ‘strange,’ weird, and fantastical. A 
slight attempt is made at an Hawthornian system of presenting the psycho- 
logical aspect of a character thrown into certain conditions. The story of 
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‘The Rev. John Creedy,’ which appeared some little time ago in ‘ The 
Cornhill Magazine,’ is the best example of this. It is the story of a negro 
clergyman, educated at Oxford as an English gentleman, who marries an 
English wife, and goes out to Africa as a missionary. But the instincts 
of his race are too strong for him, and ultimately he reverts entirely to 
the wild Fantee state. ‘The Curate of Churnside’ is the analysis of a 
eharacter which, highly cultured and intellectual, is yet without the 
smallest portion of moral perception, and is certainly cleverly managed, 
though the result can hardly be described as either pleasant or inspiriting. 
The contrast of race and the outcomes of race prejudice seem to be a 
favourite subject of the author, and ‘ Mr. Chung’ and ‘ Carvalho’ may 
be cited as examples. ‘The New Year’s Eve among the Mummies’ is a 
clever and graphic sketch, and the picture of the old Egyptian court, 
though the product of a fevered brain, is wonderfully like what one would 
suppose it to have been. The ‘Observations on a Ghost’ is humorous, 
and ‘The Congress of Andorra’ is thoroughly in the mock-heroic vein, 
-tempered with an undercurrent of real meaning, which we believe is Mr. 
Grant Allen’s most successful line. The lighter stories are all good in 
their way, and the ‘ Episode in High Life’ is a pleasant little sketch. 

Altogether the book is clever. We cannot, however, but hold a reser- 
vation that the psychological story is likely to be a failure, unless 
handled in a very expert manner. It is apt to have either too much of 
the psychical in it, or too little. As an instance of what we mean we 
may refer to ‘The Curate of Churnside,’ where Walter Deane turns over 
in his mind the best way to rid himself of his uncle, as verging perilously 
on the mere vulgar, sensational, penny-dreadful style, producing an 
almost grotesque effect which, if it were not for the horror, would be 
almost ludicrous. So also with the ‘Rev. John Creedy,’ the artistic 
skill of the master-hand seems, in spite of obvious merit to de- 
scend to the level of broad caricature. We cannot, in short, in spite of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s clever anticipatory apology in his preface, altogether 
reconcile ourselves to those stories in the volume of which we have been 
speaking, as it seems to us they are only defensible on very special canons. 
To the stories in the light style, and in the ironical, extravaganza, and 
mock-heroic vein, only praise can be given. 

Garman and Worse. A Norwegian Novel. By ALEXANDER L. KIELLAND. 
Authorized Translation by W. W. Kerrtewett. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) A beautiful picture of Norwegian village life, full of the scent 
and sound of the sea, and the odours of the sweet flowers that do so much 
to clothe the bareness of the country homes. There is no pretension to 
plot or to sensation in any shape ; only there are some revelations regard- 

ing the firm of Garman and Worse, merchants and consuls of the small 
port pictured here. Richard Garman, ‘the mad-student, the attaché,’ as 
he was called, and his daughter, Madeline, who take up their abode in the 
lighthouse, are the chief figures, and the story of her love and lovers, and 
the persons who are indirectly connected with these, form the central 
interests of the tale. A quiet humour here and there relieves and enlivens. 
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The whole tone is idyllic, and the somewhat rude expressions of the lower 
class of characters, which occasionally break out, only emphasizes it. 
Rachel Garman is a fine type, and the odd manner in which she drew 
her lover to her side in the distant Paris is delightful. Per Park is an 
original, and is treated with the utmost effect. On the whole, the story 
must be pronounced fresh and original ; in its sweet and peaceful tone, 
its unaffected creativeness, and its quaint and quiet revelations of human 
nature, it may well be recommended as a kind of alterative to the more 
artificial and sensational fiction in vogue among us. The translation has 
been right well done. 


CHRISTMAS AND JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


There is one difficulty which grows year by year upon the reviewer in 
giving judgment on the many-coloured piles of Christmas books for the 
young. It is to distinguish between what are old friends with a new face 
and new friends in face and otherwise. In our present parcel there are 
at least four volumes, of which in every respect we can speak well, as 
being fitted for their end; but of which we cannot say that they are new, 
for they are some years old. Novelty is not always to be commended ; 
but still might it not be well that publishers should put on the title-page 
some indication that such books have already been issued ? The volumes 
we refer to are Cheerful Sundays, The Children’s Pastime, and Story 
after Story, which are intended for quite young children, simply written, 
with cuts on almost every other page, bound most tastefully, and which 
are now issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and The Boy-Slave in 
Bokhara by Daviw Ker—a book full of adventure and picturesque force 
and nicely illustrated, which is now published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran. 

Meg's Mistake, by Mrs. O’REILLxy, is a series of stories for girls, told 
with much simplicity and grace and occasional pathos by one who knows 
the life of rural Sussex well——Miss Olive’s Boys is a fine bit of work. 
The pictures are good, but a little lack character. Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton are the publishers——_The Wreckers of Lavernock, by ANNIE 
JENKINS, published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is a tale of the sad times of 
wrecking on the coast of Wales, and Miss Jenkins has written with 
knowledge, and has managed to present many striking and touching 
incidents, bringing out some valuable lessons. The book suffers a little from 
the lack of illustration, for which good subjects abound of many kinds. 
Grandfather, by E. C. Pamupes, is also a girls’ story, marked by not a 
little refinement and invention. Becky attracts our interest and keeps it, 
being true to life; and Ella also is good, and Conny.is capital. We like 
Ted and Lily, too; and Fluffy, the dog, and Polly, the parrot, are essential 
personages here. Messrs. Griffith and Farran have done well to get such 
smart little engravings done for it——On the Shore, which is translated 
from the French of Madame de Witt (née Guizot), by Mrs. N. W. GoopHart, 
and published by the Sunday School Union, is the story of some French 
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children who were sent from town to a little village on the coast where 
they made new friends, and met with not a few unexpected adventures. 
We seem to get to know Naomi and Francis and Paul, and to like them 
notwithstanding differences due to nationality.]| Madame de Witt always 
writes with care, tact, taste, and insight; and the volume is nicely 
illustrated. Much is to be learned from this volume of the ways of village 
life in France.——In A Long’ Lane with a Turning we cannot regard 
Miss Sara Doupney as so happy as she has been in some of her stories 
for girls—it is a little too pragmatic and didactic; but the picture of life 
at the Rookery is well done, and Cassie and Sally interest us. The 
engravings are very good, and Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton show taste 
in*the binding.——Just in Time ; or, Howard Clarion’s Rescue, by Mrs. 
G. §. Reaney (from the same publishers), would have been rather a 
painful story, if the art and insight of the author had not relieved it. 
Suffering is not a good subject by which to engage the attention of the 
young, who by nature seek sunshine and all that it brings with it. Ella 
is pleasant, but Frank Ludlow is a poor villain indeed; and one or two 
of the other characters are not interesting, but Mrs. Reaney writes so well 
and pleasantly that the reader is carried along pleasantly. The publishers 
might well have supplied some illustrations. 

Now we come to a group of story books for boys. First and foremost 
is The Orient Boys: a Tale of School Life in America, reprinted by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton from American plates. It is very smart 
and full of life and character, though it bears alike in language and 
dialogue a very distinct American flavour. Mr. Wylde and Charley and 
Maurice are well done, and some of the adventures are laughable. The cuts 
certainly do much to aid the book. The episodes connected with the 
Civil War are well managed.—— The Wild Horseman of the Pampas, sent 
us by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, is a story in Mr. David Ker’s best style. 
It has to do with life in South America, and introduces us to negroes, 
Indians, and cross-breeds, It is full ofincident and vivid sketches of scenery, 
and:is, as we think, exactly what boys will like—the more that it has 
a few good pictures.——Mystery of Beechy Grange; or, the Missing 
Host, by the Rev. H. C. Apams, is exceedingly well constructed and 
abounds in incident, the heroes, after a good deal of knocking about, pro- 
ceeding to Jamaica, and during the voyage there are brushes with pirates, 
and many startling episodes; and Sandy MacTaggart, the old Scotch salt, 
and Wishart come in with a rare feeling of humour and shrewd sense. 
‘ All’s well that ends well’ might be the motto of the story. The illustra- 
tions might have been better—the more that we have learned to look to 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran for good things in this line-——The Schooner 
on the Beach, by the Rev. E. A. Ranp (issued by the Sunday School 
Union), is also a tale of boyish experience in a sea-life. Cap’n Ben is 
excellent, and the boys Tom and Willie are lifelike. ‘ Visiting the Light- 
house’ is an effective chapter, and Mr. Rand writes neatly and with effect. 
The illustrations are unequal.——TI, Benjamen Holbeck ; or, How I fared 
at the Siege of Plymouth, by Miss M. A. Pavtt, is a story of the Civil 
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War, issued by the Sunday School Union. It shows much study of the 
period, and considerable art in working out a simple plot. Incident 
abounds, and graphic pictures both of the people and the soldiery impart 
variety, and combine to sustain the interest. The ceaseless movement, 
and the apt and finished dialogue are additional attractions. On the 
whole, the story is one of the;best of the historical kind for boys that we 
have read for some time. The pictures are very good and really illustrate 
the text——In Stanley Grahame (Hodder and Stoughton) Dr. Gordon 
Stables writes a story full of dash and adventure. Stanley Grahame is 
introduced to us a boy in Cairntrie Forest in the Scottish Highlands ; but 
we follow him into many countries, for he goes to sea, and we tremble for 
him in many situations of danger out of which, however, he comes safely. 
Dr. Gordon Stables has seldom written better, and the tone is admirable. 

Now we come to a few volumes, which are properly biographical. 
First of all, is a new edition of Andrew Marvel and his Friends: A story 
of the Siege of Hull, by Marre Hatt (née Sibree), which has already 
taken a high place, and communicated pleasure to many young readers. 
Mrs. Hall’s knowledge of the historical details is as exact as her imagination 
is fertile and faithful. The pictures are good, and the beautiful photograph 
of the statue of Marvel at Hull well deserves to be noted. Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton have certainly made it a beautiful and attractive book. 
The Spitalfields Genius, by Wiu1am Fayie, B.A., London (Hodder 
and Stoughton), is the story of that noble-minded scientific Quaker of 
Spitalfields, William Allen, who did so much to advance science, and to 
encourage and aid young aspirants, and whose whole life was one cease- 
less round of industry, devotion, and discovery. Mr. Fayle has evidently 
written con amore and with vigour, and every page is readable. No boy 
could peruse this volume without being benefited by it.——Life’s Battles 
in Temperance Armour, by THomas WHITTAKER, is dedicated to the late 
Joseph Livesey, and recounts the most striking episodes in the career of 
a noted worker in the temperance cause, with glimpses of fellow-workers. 
Whatever opinion may be held about total abstinence from strong drinks, 
there can be no doubt that it would do a boy good and only good to 
read about those benevolent persons who worked and struggled for the 
benefit of their fellow-men against opposition and prejudice in many 
forms. Mr. Whittaker is now and again perhaps a little diffuse ; but he 
has much to tell, and will no doubt have many readers, as he has had 
many listeners.——Stories of the Tower, by Mary Witson (Cassell 
and Co.), contains a series of compact little sketches of the more notable 
worthies who have been imprisoned in the Tower of London, amongst 
them Sir Thomas More, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lady Jane Gray, Anne 
Boleyn, the Earl of Essex, and, of course, the greatest of the early Re- 
formers, The author has spared no pains to master the materials, and 
has condensed well and written effectively. The pictures are very good. 
——Boys Worth Noting, by J. S. Nye (Sunday School Union), contains 
brief sketches of men noted for industry and perseverance—travellers, 
missionaries, men of science, men of business—who left a name behind 
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them. The facts are well and simply put, and the lesson of their life, very 
well brought out.——The Starry Cross: a Story of Dreamland, by 
James CrowTHER (Sunday School Union), is a somewhat ambitious 
attempt to mingle history and science. The author takes a survey of the 
ancient nations, and finds that in a vague way they more or less clearly 
perceived some of the great truths of our common faith. The plan, we 
cannot help thinking, is loose ; but Mr. Crowther writes in an attractive 
and vigorous style, and will communicate a good deal of knowledge to a 
careful and discriminating reader. The woodcuts are very good indeed. 

Our next group is one which appeals alike strongly to boys and girls, 
and which even the old folks may profitably read. The Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, who has made so many friends by his beautiful ‘Stories from 
Homer’ and its companion volumes, has this year gone to English history, 
and tells us a tale of a very interesting period. He calls his book A Tale 
of Two Roses, and, though he explains that a good deal in the characters is 
invented, the whole of the circumstances are true to history. Not only the 
warlike life of the time, but the life of the monks is here unveiled to us"in 
quaint autobiographical style. The illuminated pages are works of art, 
and the whole is chaste and in good keeping, and altogether worthy of 
Messrs. Seeley and Co., the publishers.——Next comes a neat volume— 
The Wanderings of Aineas and the Founding of Rome, by CHARLES 
Henry Hanson, and {published by Messrs. Nelson and Co. It is well- 
written and well-illustrated with outline cuts; and though it lacks the 
felicity of style in Hawthorne’s ‘ Wonder-book,’ or Kingsley’s ‘ Greek 
Heroes,’ it is sure to find favour in many homes.——From Messrs.. 
Nelson also we receive Natural History for Young Folks, with numerous. 
pictures by Giacomelli, by Mrs. C. G. Camppety. Here, though the 
style is popular, the classification is as far scientific as it could be; and is 
thus the more valuable because there is little to unlearn. The pictures 
are very good indeed.——Out of the Depths (Nelson and Sons) is'a temper- 
ance tale, with a good deal of incident, so managed that the lesson is. 
effectively brought out. It fails, however, in dramatic consistency, as. 
temperance tales are’ so apt to do. The two pictures are fairly good, but 
more were needed. 

We know not whether it is a mere accident, or whether it indicates the 
growing transition from fancy and imagination to fact and science, but 
the only book of fairy tales before us is a foreign importation—Fairy 
Tales from Brentano, by Kate Fremicratu Krorker, and pictured by 
F. Carruruers Goutp, published by Mr. Unwin. There is invention, 
fancy, grace, in each of these tales. They are full of the magic and 
mystery and humorous play which are essential to the true fairy tale, and 
they are certainly delicate and refined in style. Brentano was a true 
poet, and every page of this volume tells it. The illustrations are delicate, 
quaint, and fanciful, and go well with the text. The introductory sketch 
with a short biography of Brentano is excellent, and well prepares the 
reader for what is to come. 

We can only afford the space to mention Daring Tom, by E. C. 
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Kenyon (Sunday School Union); Long Marley; or, Heart within and 
God O’erhead, by Emtty Larter (same publishers); Con’s Acre: a 
Tale of Gillcourt Farm, by Mrs. C. M. Cuarke; and Scarlet Anemones, 
by L. T. Meape, which, though touching, are not equal to some of his 
earlier short stories. All of these are nicely got up, and fairly well © 
illustrated.—Rock of Ages, by Auaustus M. Topiapy. With Sixteen 
Illustrations (T. Nelson and Sons). The illustrations are pictorial embodi- 
ments of the sentiments of lines of this well-known hymn. The volume 
is a small one, well fitted for a modest present. 

A well got up and interesting book for young people is C. L. Matéaux’ 
Ramble Round London Town (Cassell and Co.)— 


‘Memorials and things of fame 
That do adorn our city.’ 
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It is a guide-book for country cousins, and something more. History 
and anecdote are blended with description, and too much is not attempted. 
Only the principal objects of interest are noted. Little Blossoms: a 
Book of Child Fancies (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) is 
almost a baby’s book, but the beautiful fancies and exquisite art of its 
illustrations make it worthy of the drawing-room table. Few who open 
it will be able to resist its artistic fascination.——The Story of the Life 
of Jesus Told in Words Easy to Read and Understand. With Forty Full- 
page Illustrations. (Hodderand Stoughton.) This must be pronounced a 
successful attempt to present to young folks the wonderful story, simply 
without puerility——The Autocrat of the Nursery. By L. T. MEapr, 
With Forty Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A charming story ofa 
little stranger cousin who comes into the nursery while his mother is 
away in Algiers. There is almost genius in the way in which some of 
the individualities of child-character are pourtrayed. The Boys’ Own 
Book: a Complete Cyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes. A New Edition. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.) A new and thoroughly revised edition of 
an old favourite, popular in the boyhood of those who now have boys of 
their own. It is a cyclopedia of games and sports for the play-ground, 
the drawing-room, the field, the river, and the woods; of science, games 
of skill, conjuring, «ce. 

The Children of China. Written for the Children of England. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Descriptions of 
the empire and its inhabitants; their language and customs; their 
religions and festivals, and of the work which Christian missions are 
doing in China. Written by a lady who is practically familiar with 
mission work in China, and puts things simply without overdoing it. It is 
a book as useful for its information as it is attractive for its novelties —— 
Pictures, Prose, and Rhymes for Children of all Climes. (Sunday School 
Union.) A volume of full-page illustrations with rhymes. The former 
are of very considerable artistic excellence.——-Bible Pictures for Little 
People, Illustrative of Old Testament Scenes and Incidents. By UNCLE 
Harry. (Sunday School Union.) A popular and cheap book, its stories. 
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simply told and fairly illustrated. The perspective is sometimes at fault, 
as in the combat between David and Goliath.——The Children’s Sunday 
Hour. By the Rev. Bensamin Waucu. (Wm. Isbister.) The Children's 
Portion. By Auex. Mactxop, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These two 
volumes of sermonettes for children are very similar in character. They 
are short addresses of ten of fifteen minutes each. Dr. Macleod tells us 
that his were addressed on Sunday mornings to the children of his con- 
gregation. Mr. Waugh’s may have been used in a similar way. Both 
are chiefly story or anecdote introduced so as to point a religious moral. 
We spare ourselves the invidiousness of comparison by frankly confess- 
ing that we cannot decide to which the palm should be given. Both 
have admirable gifts for speaking to children, and in either volume 
teachers and mothers will find a treasury of good things. Mr. Waugh’s 
book is better got up, and is well illustrated as a gift book ——The Sunday 
Home Service. By the Rev. Donatp Macteop, D.D. (Wm. Isbister.) 
Dr. Macleod’s book differs from these only in being less anecdotical, 
and in having prayers and collects appended to each sermon. It is 
beautifully simple, tender, and effective-—The Seven Ages of Man. 
From Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ Artists’ Edition. Illustrated 
with Photographs from Original Pictures. (T. Fisher Unwin.) The 
artists whose pictures are here reproduced are F. 8. Church, W. St. 
John Harper, Thos. Hovenden, Gilbert Gaul, A. B. Frost, W. F. Smedley, 
Walter Shirlaw. The reproductions are in neutral tints, and are very 
effectively rendered. It is an attractive drawing-room book.——Miss 
SaraH Dovupnery has written a story with a fine and lofty lesson of 
patience and devotion, in The Strength of Her Youth (Isbister) ; but we 
cannot regard it as equal to some of her former stories as regards cha- 
racter and revelation of human nature. Great pains have been spent on 
Viola, but neither in her nor in Captain Carmichael can we feel much 
interest, and no one could deny that the dialogue is thin. But what may 
seem faults to us may be recommendations to the class for whom it is 
meant. The publishers have made it a pretty volume, though the cuts 
might have been better.——The Land of the Pyramids, By J. CHESNEY, 
(Cassell and Co.) Many years ago a very charming little book entitled 
‘Early Egyptian History,’ by Miss Keary, proved how interesting the 
ancient records of the land of the Pharaohs could be made to the young. 
Miss Chesney has seen and seized the opportunity again, and has written a 
very pretty book on Egypt, ancient and modern, in the light conversa- 
tional style which is always attractive to children. The descriptions of 
Oriental life and scenery are decidedly happy, and the difficult subjects 
touched upon in the dialogues are treated in such a way that every child 
can understand, yet with no sacrifice of accuracy. It lies on the surface 
that the author has written from memories of personal experiences in 
Egypt, and has not ‘made’ a book from others’ eyes. There is of course 
2 certain amount of compilation in ‘The Land of the Pyramids,’ which 
is as fully acknowledged as need be; but it is as a whole too fresh to 
admit of the charge of unoriginality. The illustrations are of a common 
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order, but they will serve their purpose of giving the child-reader some 
idea of the strange sights described in the text; and some are not badly 
executed. At the present time ‘The Land of the Pyramids,’ with its 
bright and easy yet trustworthy descriptions of so many things that our 
children are constantly hearing their parents talking about, ought to be a 
popular Christmas gift-book. 


SERIALS. 


In nothing perhaps is progress in popular literature more marked 
than in serial literature. In both literary quality and art-illustration 
it advances by leaps and bounds. In complete volumes most of our 
monthly serials are now worthy of a permanent place in the library. And 
as miscellanies for casual reading for those whose time does not admit 
the study of books, their influence for good must be immense. Almost 
without exception, they provide condensed information on a great variety 
of topics, as well as stories of a high order for amusement. 

The Magazine of Art, Vol. VII. (Cassell and Co.), claims our first 
notice, for its very fine reproduction of masterpieces of art. More than 
sixty full-page engravings, and several hundreds of smaller illustrations, 
executed almost without exception in a masterly way, constitute both a 
study for the artist and a repertory for the drawing-room table. The 
letterpress is as varied as it is excellent. From illustrations of the Thames, 
of Fontainbleau, of the Inns of Court, to Venetian Glass, Old Church Plate 
and Head-gear in the Fifteenth Century, almost every phase of social life 
and habit connected with art-illustration finds mention. It is a sump- 
tuous volume, as artistic in its form as in its themes. Itis an embarras 
des richesses. We can only commend it generally as a credit both to the 
firm that produces it and to the public that demands it. 

Good Words, 1884 (Isbister and Co.), includes among its contributions 
‘Pictures from Aix-les-Bains,’ with five illustrations, by the Princess 
Beatrice, which show her to be an artist of no mean attainments. The 
explanatory and descriptive letterpress is by the editor. Among the 
artists illustrating the volume are Mr. E. Whymper, who illustrates the 
story of John Wyclif, told by Professor Mitchell, D.D., and ‘ Explora- 
tions in Greenland,’ from his own pen. Among the writers are Professor 
Taylor, Mr. Stubbs, Dr. Walter Smith, Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, Dr. Dale, Principal Shairp, the Duke of Argyll, R. A. 
Proctor, Sir Lyon Playfair, Augustus J. C. Hare, Lady Brassey, &.—a 
galaxy of literary names that are in themselves a guarantee of the high 
excellence of the literary matter. Miss Tytler’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ 
and M. Linskell’s ‘Between the Heather and the North Sea,’ are the 
serial stories. 

Its companion volume, The Sunday Magazine, under Mr. Waugh’s able 
editorship, is equally excellent in the variety and interest of its Sunday 
reading. It contains half a dozen serial and short stories, by Hesba 
Stretton, Charlotte Trench, Edward Garrett, and Mrs. Charles Garnett; 
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and a series of Biblical papers by Mr. A. Rowland, Mr. Gordon Calthrop, 
A. K. H. Boyd, Guy Pearse, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, Dr. Bevan, Dr. Dale, 
Dr. George Macdonald, Dr. Maclaren, and Dr. Fraser. Biographical 
papers, papers on nature, miscellaneous papers, philanthropical, mis- 
sionary, &c.; four children’s stories ; Sunday Evenings with the Children, 
poetry, &c., make up a miscellany that any household may prize. 

The Quiver, 1884 (Cassell and Co.), of nearly 00 pages of miscellaneous 
reading, chiefly of a religious character, has for its serial stories, ‘ His 
Second Self,’ by C. Despard, ‘ For Cecil’s Sake,’ and ‘ Too Dearly Bought.’ 
A series of biographical papers entitled, ‘Heroes of the Faith,’ presents 
sketches of a dozen of the Reformers; papers on ‘ The Divine Life,’ 
‘ Fruits of the Spirit,’ ‘Great Religious Awakenings ;’ a series of Scrip- 
ture Lessons, a dozen original hymn tunes, a dozen poems on the months, 
and scores of miscellaneous papers on a great variety of topics relating to 
all that is best in our social and religious life, make up a cyclopedic 
volume which in manifold excellence fully sustains the reputation of this 
family magazine. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, 1884, sustains its high character as a reper- 
tory of interesting miscellaneous reading of a more secular, if not more 
diversified, character. Its serial stories are, ‘ Within the Clasp,’ by J, 
Berwick Harwood; ‘Witness My Hand,’ by the Author of ‘ Lady 
Gwendolen’s Tryst.’ ‘John Ford,’ by Frank Barrett. Its miscellaneous 
papers are so many of them on useful subjects, that it is a kind of hand- 
book for the household. A dozen musical compositions contribute to its 
drawing-room use. It contains, indeed, instruction, amusement, and 
help for everybody. 

Young England, an Illustrated Magazine for Recreation and Instruc- 
. tion, Vol. V., is another well-established miscellany of story, sketch, 
science, useful information, religious teaching, poetry, games, and puzzles. 
Its aim is high. It appeals to the younger life of the generation, and 
aims to form in them a noble and religious manhood. It has several 
serial and shorter stories. Heads of families could not do better than 
put it into the hands of their young folk. 

Little Folks, a Magazine for the Young (Cassell and Co.), appears in 
a@ more gorgeous cover, and is full of good things for the elder children of 
the nursery. The contents of such volumes defy detailed description. It 
must suffice to say that it fully sustains its well-established reputation. 
One wonders how such an unceasing stream of good things for juveniles 
can run in such a volume. ‘ Little Folks’ has long won‘the first place in 
its class. 

Bo-Peep (same publishers) is like to it, only it addresses itself to 
younger readers. It furnishes a kind of baby literature that mothers 
and nurses will find very useful. 

The Child’s Own Magazine (Sunday School Union) caters also for 
youthful readers. Picture, story, poetry, and music are skilfully pro- 
' vided, and excellent in quality. 

The Leiswre Hour, 1884. The Sunday at Home, 1884. (Religious 
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Tract Society.) Among the most notable papers in ‘The Leisure Hour,’ 
are a series on Home Life in the Olden Time; a series of Indian Fables ; a 
series on the Virtues and Vices of the British People; a Naturalist’s Visit 
to Egypt. In the ‘Sunday at Home’ we find four papers on Coligny, 
by Richard Heath ; Gospel Notes in the Poetry of Tennyson and in that 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning; three papers on Iona; a series of twenty 
papers on the Journeys of Our Lord ; papers on Religious Manias; papers 
on Wells of the Bible. Each volume contains two or three serial stories, 
a series of biographies, and the usual miscellany of papers about every- 
thing. It is remarkable how, in the multitude of such publications, each 
maintains its distinctive note. We can only repeat what we have every 
year to say about these volumes, that their excellent tone and admirable 
good sense, their interest, usefulness, and fitness cannot be too highly 
praised. 

The Homiletical Magazine. Vol. VI. (James Nisbet and Co.) Pro- 
vides diversified material for the use of the pulpit in the shape of Sermons, 
Sermon Outlines, Theological Discussions, and Expositions of Books of 
Scripture. It is spirited and varied, and maintains a good staff of 
contributors. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have sent us their admirable Minister's 
Diary for 1885. 

Sermons for the Church’s Year. Original and Selected. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. Vol. II. (Griffith and Farran). The cha- 
racter of this monthly publication is sufficiently indicated by its title. The 
selection is catholic, and includes sermons by Maurice, Hare, Wilberforce, 
&e. The subjects follow the order of the Prayer Book arrangement of 
times and seasons. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Relations between Religion and Science. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 
1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rt. Rev. Frepericx, 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. Macmillan and Co. 


In these lectures Bishop Temple has made a valuable contribution to 
present-day controversy. No series of the Bampton lectures that we can 
remember of late years surpasses them in deep thought, in caution, in 
clear logic, in the power of perceiving where an old argument is sus- 
ceptible of new applications, no less than in the power of inventing new 
ones. Here it is shown, with a grasp and cogency but seldom exhibited, 
that if the much-boasted uniformity of nature, or of cause and effect, is 
not sometimes broken, then what is held and felt to be man’s indefeasible 
consciousness of himself—as something altogether different from and 
superior to the physical and changing elements in which by mere nature 
he is involved—is nothing but a delusion and a snare. Yet we have the 
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same or higher grounds for belief in them than we have in mere sensible 
phenomena. We know our own permanence. Whatever else we know 
or do not know_about ourselves, we are sure of our own personal identity 
through successive periods of time ; and from this springs will, conscience, 
morality, religion—all the higher sanctions of conduct. By virtue of this: 
permanence we become responsible for our actions. But for this there 
would be no morality, responsibility would cease the moment any deed 
was done. He deals with the arguments of Hume, and shows how, 
after all, in spite of their keenness and force, they left out of view the 
great point in the question. Proceeding to the difficulties that arise from 
the ground on which the scientific doctrine of evolution is supported, 
Bishop Temple shows dexterity and no little metaphysical resource in 
turning to his own use the great arguments of Paley. If the memorable 
watch begot another watch like to itself, the force of the illustration 
would not be lost, and certainly still less would it be lost if the watch 
begot another, and a better. This meets the position logically, and takes 
up and includes evolution in the wider conception which embraces 
religion. No man has yet been able to tell how the present frame of 
naturé, which is not composed of so many simple elements, came together 
into its constitution from simple elements; and design is still as much 
to be predicated of it, if not more so, through the acceptance of evolution. 
‘It would become more marvellous than ever if we found provision 
thus made not merely for the construction of the species, but for the per- 
petual improvement of the species. , . . In the one case, the execution 
follows the design by the effect of a direct act of creation; in the other 
case the design is worked out by a slow progress.’ At this point of his 
reasoning, Dr. Temple might have made good use of an ingenious argu- 
ment set forth by the Duke of Argyll in his recent work, to the effect 
that it had certainly not been proved that the ‘aborted organs’ in whole 
classes of animals were not rudimentary rather than aborted, and were a 
prophecy rather than a sign of retrogression. Dr. Temple is nowhere 
_ more original or effective than in the lecture where he is intent on 
showing that according to evolution the benevolence of God is made more 
apparent, since the whole tendency of things is gradually to lessen 
suffering in the creation in removing gently and gradually those animals 
and races whose lives would be most full of fear and pain. We must 
not forget to mention the fifth lecture, in which Dr. Temple deals with 
evolution or development in the human history, in the moral and spiritual 
life; suffice it to say that it is marked by all the insight and care and ful- 
ness that we should expect from him. Miracles and the Darwinian theory 
too are ingeniously reconciled in the sixth lecture. The seventh deals with 
supernatural power and miracles, and the eighth is a masterly summary 
of the whole argument. Theologians, as well as metaphysicians and men 
of science, must be deeply interested in this work; whilst by the ordinary 
Christian—perplexed amid the many voices—it may be hailed as a strong 
and cheerful call to duty, and to fuller faith in God and goodness and 
virtue. 
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History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By 
Epwarp Eveen) Reuss, Professor in Evan- 
gelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s 
University in Strassburg, Germany. Translated from 
the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German Edition, with 

Numerous Bibliographic Additions, by Epwarp L. 

Hoveuton, A.M. T. and T. Clark. 


This American translation of an enlarged edition of a well-known treatise 
by the laborious and keen-sighted veteran of modern Biblical criticism, is 
made much more useful and important to the English student by the intro- 
duction of conspicuous and valuable additions to the literary department. 
Mr. Houghton has throughout called attention to works which refute or 
modify the opinions to which Professor Reuss in his Biblical criticism has 
given his adhesion. It must be remembered that though Reuss not only in 
this work, but also in that on the Old Testament canon, as well as in his huge 
* Bibelwerk,’ has accepted some of the conclusions of the critical school, 
he has by no means endorsed the theories of Baur or Hilgenfeld as to the 
producing cause or occasion of the composition of the fourth Gospel, or 
of the Acts of the Apostles, or of the Pastoral Epistles, or of those to Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, and Philippians. Indeed, the student will find in this 
volume a very searching and penetrating refutation of that entire theory 
of their origin which has been presented with so much confidence by the 
Tiibingen school. In the first part of the work every book in the New 
Testament is concisely discussed, and this is followed by a similar treat- 
ment of all the pseudo-apostolic literature. The second part of the work 
is an elaborate treatment of the canon of the New Testament, and of the 
different principles on which it has been determined. It would be im- 
possible to discuss the numerous topics introduced. 

The third part of the volume is devoted to the preservation of the written 
text and to the history of the printed text, from Stephens to Tischendorf. 
All the work done in England by Mill, Wordsworth, Alford, and Tregelles is 
disposed of in a few lines, and it falls to Mr. Houghton to say a few more 
concluding words about the vast critical labours of Dr. Scrivener and 
Drs. Westcott and Hort. 

The fourth part contains detailed discussion concerning the circulation 
of the New Testament, and the early versions. . 

The fifth is devoted to the History of Exegesis. Every page is crowded 
with references to the German literature on every part and every detail 
of this vast subject or group of subjects. For historical and biblio- 
graphical information the volume will be singularly useful to the student 
of New Testament criticism, though he may differ profoundly from the 
author as to the facts themselves and the inferences which_he draws from 
them. 
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Beyond the Shadow ; or, the Resurrection of Life. By James 
Morris Wutton, Ph.D. James Clarke and Co. 


Dr. Whiton’s book is another indication of the dissatisfaction which the 
old theories of eschatology excite in thoughtful men, and of the widespread 
activity of thought which seeks to supersede them by counter-theories. 
We have far more sympathy with the revolt from old materialistic theories 
of future punishment than we have with proposed substitutes for them. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Whiton’s demand that we should not only inquire 
but know, we are ourselves somewhat slowly coming to the conclusion 
that the New Testament speaks of the condition of the future life with 
such a studied vagueness that no theory of it is possible beyond general 
conclusions, to which the infrangible moral freedom of men and the 
infrangible law of moral,sequences bring us. 

That the material imagery employed in the Bible—both Old and New 
Testament—to represent the future life, both of heaven and of hell, has 
been grossly misinterpreted, is certain. But the opposite of error is not 
always truth, and Dr. Whiton seems to us, in rightly rejecting the old 
sensuous interpretations to have gone to an opposite extreme, altogether 
incompatible with fundamental New Testament ideas. 

His theory is that there is no resurrection of the body—the fleshly 
body dies, and the soul according to its spiritual development, and 
according to the law whereby life always builds for itself a body, creates 
its own new spiritual body. Resurrection is the entrance into embodied 
existence, after death, of the spirit which God has given the power 
of building for itself a spiritual body. But if so is not the term 

Resurrection altogether a misnomer? There is no general judgment, 

nly the verdict upon life which each character is, and provokes in 
the moral estimates of others—religious life, that is, is restricted to spi- 
ritual character and its natural issues. Dr. Whiton finds it a hard task to 

square this purely spiritual theory with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, especially with Matt. xxiv. and 1 Cor. xv., and he furnishes us with 
_ a notable instance of what has been called ‘ watering down’ the phraseo- 
logy of the New Testament, using it, that is, in an esoteric sense, and 
making it mean anything but what it seems tomean. For our own part, 
if Dr. Whiton’s theory of interpretation be true, our moral respect for both 
the Divine Master and His disciples will be seriously impaired. They use 
language which elaborately deceives, and the New Testament is the worst 
specimen of delusive teachings that the world exhibits. It is a moral 
wrong that cannot be reprehended too severely, to clothe such momentous 
teachings as those of the New Testament in forms so gross and enigmatical 
that they require a casuistical expert to correct their apparent meaning. 
Surely Dr. Whiton is scarcely justified in the hard terms which he employs 
towards such as have not yet perceived his interpretations. Is there not 
some excuse for ‘the shackles of ignorance and of blind dogmatism’ in 
which they have hitherto been bound? Is it quite obvious to the unso- 
phisticated understanding that the ‘coming of the Son of man in the glory 
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of His Father with His angels,’ means only the advent of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, with its manifold ministries of teaching and preaching ? or that 
‘the last trump’ is simply the voice of the Christian preacher, and the 
resurrection that follows only the spiritual quickening of dead souls ? that 
the ‘last day’ means only the last period of human progress? that when 
Christ is spoken of as ‘ the firstfruits’ of the resurrection, it is meant not 
that He is so in fact, but only relatively to our knowledge, inasmuch as 
many were spiritually quickened before Him, and in.virtue of their spi- 
ritual life evolved their spiritual body; the reality existed, and was only 
ananifested by Christ ? 

Dr. Whiton’s interpretation may be the true one, but surely his hard 
words concerning those who have not yet attained te it are a little 
unreasonable.’ For ourselves,'after halfa century of study of the New Testa- 
ment, which has certainly not been blindly traditional, we frankly confess 
that we stand in his gallery of blinded blockheads, for some of his inter- 
pretations have not even been conceived by us. They seem to us to be 
narrowly technical, very arbitrary, and often to confound different uses of 
terms; for example, the different uses and references of the term resurrec- 
tion in the New Testament are not carefully discriminated. Indeed, Dr. 
Whiton is forced to give up both Paul and Peter, and to assert his inde- 
pendence of their opinions as distinguished from their testimony to facts. 
We must, he says, ‘revise Paul’s opinions’ about the judgment and the 
resurrection. He was not delivered from his old Jewish notions. Sowith 
Peter; he was ‘inspired, but not omniscient and infallible He was 
mistaken about David’s resurrection, as the author of the 115th Psalm was 
mistaken. Indeed, we are told that the testimony of words themselves 
is doubtful. ‘The critical question is not, What does this or that Greek 
word mean? but this rather, How shall we think upon the great facts of 
the kingdom of the spirit.’ We scarcely think that this is the way to 
establish the corrective truth which shall discredit the carnal and unworthy 
eschatology which, in common with Dr. Whiton, most reverent, Christian 
men reject. Certainly it is not the method of the true scholar. | 


Manual of Preaching : Lectures on Homiletics. By FRrankiIn 
W. Fisk, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York: A. C. Armstrong and 
Sons. 


Professor Fisk's work is an exhaustive analysis of the sermon and of the 
art of its delivery. The component parts of the sermon are discriminated 
and discussed as to their materials, structure, and relationship. Thatmore — 
than three hundred pages can be filled with a scientific treatment of 
sermons is a little portentous, and may be deterrent, but when we think 
of the tens of thousands of sermons preached every week, often by im- 
perfectly instructed men, and of the place of the sermon in its relation to 
religious life and to the spread of the gospel, it is searcely a matter for sur- 
prise or demur. Professor Fisk, if his canons are numerous, yet lays them 
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down with a wise liberality, as suggestive rather than imperative. More 
or less, indeed, every true orator must be his own law, and that often 
intuitively and unconsciously. But Professor Fisk’s lectures were intended 
for the average preachers of his homiletical class, and his directions and 
advice are for the most part as wise as they are sympathetic and con- 
siderate. No preacher can fail to derive some valuable hints from Pro- 


fessor Fisk’s very sensible volume. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samven Cox, D.D. Second 
Series. Vol. VIII. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We need say concerning this volume only that it is fully up to the high 
mark to which Dr. Cox has raised this very able and high-toned serial. 
He has secured for it the contributions of scholars of all churches, and has 
maintained in it the true catholic spirit of all true learning. The chief 
interest lies in the preface, in which, to the regret, we are sure, of very 
many, he announces his retirement from the editorship of ‘The Ex- 
positor.” We simply transcribe such of his words as suffice for his 
explanation of this step: ‘It is but due, I think, both to the publishers 
and myself, to say that the reason for this change is purely a theological 
one. . . . Its proprietors conscientiously object (1) to ‘ the loose views 
of inspiration’ involved in the critical theories of the school of which, 
for instance, my friend Dr. W. Robertson Smith is a distinguished orna- 
ment; (2) to the allusions to “ the larger hope ” which occur, e.g., in my 
own contributions, and to the general tone of thought which a belief in 
the ultimate salvation of all men inevitably carries with it; and they feel 
bound to insist upon the exclusion of both these objectionable elements 
from the pages of this magazine. It is for this reason, and this reason 
alone, that they have reluctantly determined to place it in what they 
deem sounder and’safer hands.’ 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts covering a Com- 

prehensive Circle of Religious and Allied topics. Edited 

by Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Rev. Josrpn S. 

M.A., Rev. Coartes Nem, M.A. Vol. III. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The third instalment of this huge cyclopedia of illustrative extracts 

has two main divisions, the first completes the classified list of Virtues 

begun in the second volume, and includes justice, wisdom, benevolence, 


and self-control. Each of these again is treated in a sub-classification of 


many particulars; for example, under the head ‘Justice,’ we have 
A. Generally—treating of justice and equity. 3B. Specifically—arranged 
as honesty, fairness, and impartiality. C. The Rights of Others—obedi- 


ence, loyalty, courtesy, kc. D. The Merits of Others—respect, reverence,. 


deference, kc. E. The Demerits of Others—indignation, resentment. 
F. The Good Offices of Others—gratitude and thankfulness. The second 
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section illustrates the Mosaic Economy. We can well credit the claim of 
the editors to have laid under contribution a large number of readers, who 
have collectively contributed the results of an immense amount of labour. 
Only in a generation of readers could such a work have come into existence. 
The entire range of English literature seems to have been laid under cou- 
tribution. The admirable catholicity of the editors is exemplified on every 
page. No matter whence the quotation is taken, so long as it serves au 
illustrative purpose: as indicative we may mention quotations from T. ‘f. 
Munger, Paxton Hood, T. 'T. Lynch, and very extensively from H. W. 
Beecher. As a repertory of illustrative ideas the work is unique, and it 
has this recommendation,{that it can help preachers by suggestion only. 
Ample indexes make it easy of reference. It is gold in nuggets, from 
which each reader may coin for himself. 


The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text of 
M. Aveuste Mounier. By C. Kuean Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


For general information about Pascal, and abont the literary history 
and text of his works, we must refer our readers to an article in the last 
number of this Review on the ‘ Pensées’ by the translator and editor of 
this volume. The new text—henceforward the final and standard text— 
which M. Molinier has constructed necessitated a new English translation. 
It could not have been committed to more sympathetic or competent hands. 
Of course we have not qualified ourselves by exhaustive comparison for 
pronouncing a critical judgment upon the precision of the translation. 
We testify only that Mr. Kegan Paul has rendered the French into elegant 
and idiomatic English, and, considering the character of Pascal’s writings, 
this is no small praise. The volume is got up in the style of the Parchment 
Library. Its elegant vellum binding and fine hand-made paper make it 
in itself a thing of beauty. 


Modern Egypt, its Witness to Christ. Lectures after a Visit to 
Egypt in 1883. By Henry Bicxerstets Orriey, M.A., 
Vicar of Horsham. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

This work is not so much an account of the bearings of modern Egypt 
upon Biblical questions, as of the remains of ancient Egypt; and the 


title must be pronounced somewhat of a misnomer. Welfare afraid that 
modern Egypt witnesses much more to the greed and oppression of 


‘Christians than to their better qualities; but Mr. Ottley has a much 


more promising field for the illustration of the Bible in the remains of 
Pharaonic Egypt, and he has made an instructive little book out of it. 
Lectures do not indeed read so well as material that has never been 
spoken; and Mr. Ottley is more declamatory, rhetorical, windy, and 
prone to marks of admiration, than strict prose allows. Nevertheless 
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those who wish to know what Egypt has to show, among its countless 
ruins, in evidence and illustration of the records of the Bible, will find 
much thatis interesting in the lectures. He is an enthusiast in the cause 
of exploration. There are at least half a dozen appeals to his readers to 
assist the work now being carried out by the Egypt Exploration Fund; 
and while his book is naturally a compilation, as to its facts from the 
leading authorities, such as Mariette, Maspero, Brugsch, Wilkinson, 
Lane, &c., perhaps the chief inspiring influence has been, to judge from 
the conscientious array of foot-references, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole’s 
‘Cities of Egypt,’ the work not only of the secretary of the Fund for 
which Mr. Ottley pleads so earnestly, but of ‘one of the most scholarly 
and reverent living authorities on Egypt.’ Mr. Ottley’s book ought to 
further the cause he has so much at heart. The Egypt Exploration 
Fund celebrated a very successful annual meeting at the Royal Institu- 
tion in October, when Mr. Petrie rendered an excellent account of the 
extensive explorations he has been carrying out at Zoan, and laid down 
an inviting programme of further researches. All students of the Bible 
and the Egyptian relations of the chosen people will agree with Mr. 
Ottley when he holds up the support of those important discoveries as 
a ‘sacred duty.’ It is satisfactory to find a clergyman recognizing that 
the territory of the Scriptures is not confined to Palestine: that Egypt, 
Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon, Athens, Alexandria, Memphis, are not 
common or unclean’ because they are outside the later Land of Promise ; 
and few will read without assent his eloquent defence of the sacredness 


of these outlying provinces of Biblical study, ‘if there be any meaning” 


in that phrase of Bunsen’s, ‘God in History.” ’ 


God and the Bible. A Sequel to ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ By 
Marrnew Arnoup, formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Popular Edition. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

It was natural that Mr. Matthew Arnold should issue ‘God and the 


Bible’ in a cheap, compressed form, as a supplement to ‘ Literature and 


Dogma,’ because, viewed from the author’s standpoint, it really is a 
necessary sequel to that work. His one purpose is to disentangle what he 
calls the practical and efficient part of Christianity—that which experience 
has declared in favour of as directly influencing conduct—from the super- 
natural or imaginative, or merely poetical or mythical part, as he would 
‘ say, which must be discarded more and more with the inevitable advance 
of science and the education of reason. In ‘ Literature and Dogma’ he 
was especially severe on the easy way in which theology predicates the 
boldest things of God, as if he were in the man in the next street, whilst he 
himself most dogmatically laid it down that miracles were impossible. 
Here he condemns the use of the term ‘ unknowable,’ as merely negative, 
whilst he can put nothing in its place save such abstract or negative 
phrases as a ‘stream of tendency,’ or ‘the eternal not-ourselves which 
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makes for righteousness.’ Whilst he condemns the popular theology, he 
condemns still more the scientific agnostics and declares that Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, compared with Professor Clifford, are masters of the 
philosophy of history. But, after all Mr. Arnold’s reasoning and reasser- 
tion of his positons, the crucial difficulty remains. The power of Chris- 
tianity to influence conduct lies in the character of Jesus Christ ; and if 
miracles are to be ruthlessly swept aside, His claim to have performed 
them must be ranked among the grand deceptions of the world. Experi- 
ence, says Mr. Arnold, has proved the power of Christianity to console, to 
elevate, to make pure, and men are right to rely upon it and its influence ; 
and yet the whole thing rests either way on a delusion. If Christ per- 
formed miracles men deceive themselves in being drawn to Him by them, 
for they are not of the order by which conduct is influenced ; and if he did 
not, then He claims to have done what He did not do. Mr. Arnold’s 
criticism is unsatisfactory in many ways; but he makes some good points 
against sceptics like Professor Clifford. 


A Smaller Biblia Pauperum. Conteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte 
Wodecuttes, Illustratynge the Lyfe, Parablis, and Miraclis 
off Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, &e. 
Preface by the late verie Rev. Arraur P. Srantey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. T. Fisher Unwin. 


The woodcuts of the Biblia Pauperum consist of impressions from a 
series of blocks purchased about sixty years ago in Nuremberg, dating 
probably some years before Caxton’s first English printed book. They 
were a rude attempt to disseminate a knuwledge of the gospel through 
pictures. The thirty-eight plates illustrate seventy-eight Biblical subjects. 
The present edition is a reduction in size of the one published six or seven 
years ago. The text accompanying the engravings has been selected from 
Wyclift’s translation, the borders and ornaments are from a Book of Hours 
of 1525. The rough hand-made paper, the antique binding and clasps, 
make up a unique and attractive volume, which those who desire it should 
make haste to possess, as the number of impressions is limited ; the first 
edition has become very rare. 


The Pulpit Commentary. I. Chronicles. Exposition and Homi- 
letics, by Rey. Professor P. C. Barxer, M.A., LL.B. 
Homilies, by Rev. Professor J. R. Tuomson, M.A., Rev. W. 
Cuarxson, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. F. Wuirrietp, 
M.A., Rev. Ricaarp Guover. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 

Professor Barker’s Introduction is somewhat more elaborate than has 


been usual in this series of volumes intended for practical ministerial 
work. The questions covering the origins, character, structure, author- 
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ship, and chronology of the Books of Chronicles are numerous and com- 
plicate. We scarcely need say that the two books bearing this title were 
originally one. Professor Barker concludes that it was written soon after 
the return from the Captivity, between B.c. 420-410. He thinks that Ezra 
may confidently be regard as its author. He vindicates the historic 
veracity of the book against De Wette and his disciples, the charges being 
a strong Levitical bias in favour of Judah and to the prejudice of Israel, 
and a weak leaning to the supernatural, also self-contradictions and con- 
tradictions of other records. Professor Barker strongly affirms the ground- 
lessness of these charges. He does not so much, however, demonstrate 
as testify; all, indeed, that within his limits he could do. He very ably, 
however, puts his different points. It is characteristic that with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Whitfeld all the contributors of the Homilies are Noncon- 
formists, as, indeed, is Mr. Barker himself, being Professor in Spring Hill 
College, Lancashire. His general homiletical analysis, it should be said, 
is very vigorous and comprehensive. The ecclesiastical authorship, how- 
ever, could not be known by any colour or bias. The volume is as catholic 
as its predecessors, and as able. 


A System of Psychology. By Danten Greentear THomson. 
Two Vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


These bulky volumes profess to™embrace a comprehensive system of 
thought concerning the states of the human Ego in its three depart- 
ments of feeling, cognition, and volition. The author is a disciple, 
reverent and obedient, in the schools of Mill, Spencer, and Bain, taking 
much from each, and occasionally with acutencss and success criticising 
their fundamental dogmata, There is an encyclopedic spread about his 
‘system.’ He finds it necessary not only to refer to the processes and 
functions of language, but to offer his reader a treatise on universal 
grammar, and something like a scheme of formal logic. He propounds 
a new ‘classification of the sciences,’ and while drily observing that 
Comte’s attempt in that direction is now obsolete and not worth quoting, 
he gives those of Mr. Spencer and Dr. Bain before propounding his own. 
This consists first of the broad classification into the ‘ non-Ego sciences,’ 
of physics (molar and molecular) and biology. Each of these is divided 
again into abstract and concrete. Secondly, of ‘the Ego sciences,’ 
the science of mind (1) in its relation to itself (viz., abstract sciences of 
logic, mathematics, «sthetics), and the concrete sciences of psychology 
and ethology ; and (2) the science of mind in relation to other minds. 
And here in a confused way our author jumbles all the rest of the 
sciences together, like the Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons, of social life 
without much attempt at definition or arrangement. Some are repeated 
in a helpless sort of way, and the culmination of the group is a bewilder- 
ing ‘ &e., &e.’ 
. Our author, in dealing with the ‘material conditions of consciousness,’ 
has occasion to treat ‘ vegetal and animal life,’ the ‘nervous system,’ 
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and the ‘human organism.’ And here his ‘system’ reproduces from 
good authorities, and condenses the whole science of physiology. The 
second volume, which deals with volitional and abnormal development 
of states of consciousness, covers a wide surface, from the effects pro- 
duced upon the Ego by ‘ word of command,’ to the effects of alchohol and 
hypnotism. When the author endeavours to analyze what he calls the 
integrations of feeling, he devotes two hundred pages to ‘ pleasures and 
pains,’ primary, secondary, and tertiary ; and while these are being illus- 
trated from literature, poetry, and anecdote, he becomes highly entertain- 
ing, and might even beguile the reader to forget that he is perusing a 
system of psychology. We do not attempt to criticize or touch here the 
multitudinous affirmations, ‘laws,’ and inferences of the writer, or to deter- 
mine his place in the honourable group of modern psychologists, but a 
few general remarks may be made. Mr. Thomson gives the impression 
of great docility and simplicity. The style and spirit are for the most 
part those of a learner rather than those of a teacher. His honesty is 
conspicuous, but his desire to philosophize is rather more pathetic than con- 
vincing. His repetitions and recapitulations are helpful to any one who 
is profoundly anxious to know what Mr. Thomson thinks of the universe 
-of the Ego and the non-Ego, but he has not made his readers share very 
strongly in this anxiety. Another interesting feature of the volume is the 
strain of agnosticism which prevails at very important points in his 
argument. From end to end of the two volumes, he recognizes the funda- 
mental distinction between the Ego and non-Ego. He admits what Mr. 
‘Spencer wavers about, and what Mill apparently denies, that the Ego is 
more than the succession and sum of all our consciousnesses. The Ego 
is more than a permanent possibility of sensations. What it is the 
author dces not know, and here he suggests that no one else does either. 
Again, after describing all the processes which lead to the ‘ genesis of 
‘consciousness,’ he makes the honest and modest and wise confession that 
he knows ‘ nothing about the genesis, not even the internal physical cir- 
cumstances under which a state of consciousness takes its rise, continues, 
and subsides.’ He hopes that others will be able to explain what is inex- 
plicable to him. We do not hesitate to say that neither the origin of the 
consciousness, nor the nature of ‘the unknowable Ego,’ will ever be. 
revealed to students who pursue his method or follow his self-chosen 
guides. Learned agnostics, ostentatious know-nothings, generally re- 
semble the astute creature who would persuade all his congeners to 
remove their caudal appendage. Mr. Thomson is not quite so cruel. Once 
more, while there is throughout a tone of implied respect paid to ‘religion,’ 
he can scarcely be said anywhere to discuss that not altogether unim- 
portant factor in human consciousness, education, or possibilities. In a 
melancholy passage he speaks of death, and the possibility of a life after 
the disintegration of consciousness. ‘ Make,’ he says, ‘what supposition 
we will, we have not one scintilla of evidence on which to base it. In 
discussing the connexion of mind with matter, he falls back on the theory 
of Professor Clifford, about an unknowable mind-substance co-operative 
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with the ultimate molecules of matter; but concerning this unknowable 
substance, he seems disposed to rush into a more utter nihilism than 
even Clifford himself, for he says we can deal with it only through 
material substance, and consciousness knows nothing either of its own 
substance or the substance of matter. A melancholy feeling creeps over 
one in reading a careful, tentative book like this. From beginning to 
end he seems to close up every aperture through which a ray of light can 
reach the Ego, save and except through the material non-Ego. Even 
Spencer is more metaphysical by far in the generation of the concept of 
time and space. Oddly enough, he deduces the ‘ persistence of force’ and 
indestructibility of matter from simple platitudes, themselves derived from 
fundamental sense impressions! We conclude by the wish that a mind 
so patient, so docile, so laborious, so honest, had ever had one solitary 
intuition, transcending these sense-bound cognitions, these nervous 
currents, these ‘ peripheral sensations,’ these cerements of the spirit of 
man, in which modern realism utters its sepulchral whine. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, &. By the Rev. James Stormontu. The Pro- 
nunciation carefully Revised by the Rev P. H. Puetr,. 
M.A., Cantab. William Blackwood and Sons. 


We have so often noticed this dictionary in terms of description and 
high commendation as successive editions of it have appeared, and as the 
successive parts of this eighth and library edition have been published, 
that it is unnecessary to do more now than simply announce its comple- 
tion. The preface tells us that this edition has been subjected to so 
thorough a revision that it must in many respects be regarded as a new 
work. It embodies the results of ten years of constant revision, additions, 
and corrections, such as must ever be possible in a dictionary, and espe- 


. cially such corrections as ten years of progress in science and art make 


imperative; so that the work may fairly claim, etymologically, as a guide 
to pronunciation, and in the various information connected with the use of 
words, to have established itself as one of the best of our English dic- 
tionaries. As such we commend it to both the student and the household. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Introduction to the Study of Theology. By James Drummonp, 
LL.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Drummond is Professor of Theo- 
logy in Manchester New College (Unitarian), London. His theological: 
standpoint is therefore on some points radically different from ours. 
We are all the more glad therefore to bear testimony to the fine spirit 
of fairness, reverence, and catholic sympathy which pervades his lectures. 
He does not come into conflict with orthodoxy so much as might be 
imagined, inasmuch as his lectures deal with the methods of theological 
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science much more than with its substance. They really map out the 
ground of Biblical, theological, and ecclesiastical inquiry, and in a vigorous 
and comprehensive way. All teachers of theology will find his book help- 
ful and suggestive-——Church Music in the Metropolis. Its Past and 
Present Condition. With Notes by CHarLes Box. (William Reeves.) 
We fail to see any reason for the publication of Mr. Box’s book. It is 
utterly devoid of critical faculty or adjudication. It consists of rambling 
remarks about church singing. One chapter might be a selection fron. 
our own ‘Contemporary Literature,’ all criticism left out. It isa catalogu: 
of modern Church Hymnals, with a few vague remarks on each. A few 
only of the London churches are mentioned, and these of course exclu- 
sively Episcopalian. Nonconformist contributions to church hymnody 
could not be ignored, but even Dr. Watts is shyly touched, and without 
any attempt at characterization dismissed to the shades. The work is 
weak and worthless. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Religious Tract Society have well timed their new and revised’ 
edition of John Wycliffe and His English Precursors, by Prof. LecHLER, 
D.D. Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, by the late 
Prof. Lortmer, D.D. We spoke highly of Prof. Lechler’s work when it 
first appeared in an English form. It was really a condensation of the 
larger German work, but was carefully revised by the author himself. 
Dr. Vaughan’s great work on Wycliffe in 1858 may fairly claim to have 
opened the way to the modern study of the great Reformer and his works. 
And even Dr. Lechler’s work, much as he has drawn from writings o: 
Wycliffe not only unpublished but unknown in this country—found chiefl, 
in Bohemian monasteries—can be regarded only as supplementary to if. 
Still it does contribute so much that is new, and it is in thought and form 
so penetrated by a true historical spirit, that it must be regarded as tli 
standard life of Wycliffe. It has this great merit, that it so presents the 
evidence of Wycliffe’s own writings that the student is able for himself to 
form an independent judgment of the place and work of Wycliffe as « 
medieval reformer. It is not only the best, it is a sufficient guide to ti 
quincentenary of Wycliffe which the year just closed has celebrated.— — 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. have published popular and uniform editions of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul, and of his Eur’; 
Days of Christianity. They have also begun to issue in monthly part: 2 
serial edition of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Life and Words of Chris!, 
of which thirty editions in library volumes have been sold.——Mr. 
Mackennal’s Christ’s Healing Touch, and Other Sermons (Hodder and 
Stoughton); Mr. Finlayson’s The Divine Gentleman, and Other Sermons 
(Hodder and Stoughton), have reached second editions.——The Prayer 
that Teaches to Pray, by Dr. Marcus Dops (Hodder and Stoughton) 
appears in a fifth edition——The Story of the Jubilee Singers (Hodder 
and Stoughton) bears on its title-page the impress eighty-sixth thousand. 
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——The Englishman's Bible. By Tomas Newsery. Large Print 
Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Myr. Newbery, as our readers may 
remember from our notice of the former edition of his book, endeavours 
by a system of signs, applied to the Authorized Version, to indicate the 
grammatical and structural peculiarities of the original Hebrew. We are 
inclined to think his work somewhat superfluous. The labour has been 
great, and those caring for the information that Mr. Newbery gives and 
needing his help will be few. He deserves praise, however, for his 
laborious skill. 


SERMONS. 


Laws of Christ for Common Life. By R. W. Date, M.A., LL.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) If the volume on the Epistle to the Ephesians revealed 
the metaphysical and mystical side of Dr. Dale’s theology, this volume 
exhibits the ethical side of his practical religion. Paul and James are 
indeed combined in him in an unusual degree. A preacher of lofty 
‘Christian theology and devotion, he is one of the most active of political 
athletes. He feels it no incongruity to go directly from a meeting of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to a Town Hall meeting, where, but for his 
great personal ascendency in Birmingham, he would have to fight with 
the wild beasts of Ephesus. With the loftiest and most spiritual realiza- 
tions of Church life, he ‘stumps’ theycountry as a Liberation Society 
lecturer. Most men are incapable of this lofty harmony and broad com- 
prehensiveness of religious life. In Dr. Dale’s conception, and largely in 
his feeling, it gathers all things to itself, and is as much concerned with 
making shoes, municipal regulations, or national polities as it is with 
preaching and praying. If Plato might have written the volume on the 
Ephesians, Aristotle might have inculcated the ethics of this volume. It 
-consists of discourses one very-day business, ‘The Sacredness of Property,’ 
‘The Christian Rule of Justice,’ ‘ Temperance,’ ‘ Courtesy,’ ‘ Sympathy,’ 
‘Family Life,’ ‘ Political and Municipal Duty,’ &c., and, we need not say, 
is marked by keen penetration and great sagacity, as well as by great 
lucidity and literary beauty. It is a vade mecum for the common ways 
-of life. 

A Year's Ministry. First and Second Series. By ALEXANDER Mac- 
LAREN, D.D. (Office of ‘The Christian Commonwealth.’) Dr. Maclaren 
belongs to quite a different order of ministers. He is fully as spiritual 
and as practical, but he is never heard out of the pulpit. He rarely 
preaches ethical sermons such as Dr. Dale’s volume consists of. He 
dwells in the domain of theological thought and spiritual sentiment. He 
seeks to make life holy, purely by the inspiration of great Christian ideas 
—a Christian prophet rather than a Christian moralist. We do not 
mean that he neglects Christian ethics any more than Dr. Dale neglects 
Christian metaphysics ; we simply indicate characteristic methods. Dr. 

Maclaren’s sermons are full of holy and inspiring power, and their influ- 
-ence on the practical life must be very great. Few men have attained to 
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so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspiring preaching as he. 
These volumes are sermons apparently preached from week to week, and 
published in ‘ The Christian Commonwealth.’ 

Rest from Care and Sorrow. Second Series of ‘ Thoughts for the 
Weary.’ By Atexanper RareicH. (A. and C. Black.) Dr. Raleigh 
belonged to the same order of preachers as Dr. Maclaren, but of course 
with the difference of a strong individuality. Through the publication of 
successive volumes of his sermons the world has learnt to know the quiet 
thoughtfulness, tender sentiment, and practical sympathy that pervaded 
his preaching. He was more the John than the Paul or James of the 
modern pulpit. Men found rest under his shadow, and were led by him 
into the holy places of the Christian temple. Mrs. Raleigh contemplated 
an enlarged edition of ‘ Thoughts for the Weary.’ She found material for 
more than her purpose, and decided to issue a second series. It will be 
welcomed by all who read the first, and be used, as it has been, for the 
frequent solace and strengthening of sorrowful and weary hearts. 

The Reality of Faith. By Newman Souytu. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Mr. 
Newman Smyth belongs to quite another order of preachers, especially 
brought to the front just now by the speculative thought of our times. 
Mr. Smyth is distinctively a Christian apologist. His discourses, while 
again possessing the elements of practical religious ministry which we have 
commended in the preachers above mentioned, are characteristicly vindica- 
tions of Christian truth rather than applications of it. In the United 
States there is a greater ferment of doctrinal inquiry than there is here. 
The Calvinistie theology of New England is undergoing a disintegration 
which in England it experienced nearly half a century ago; while ques- 
tions amongst us, which are constituting the unconscious change in theo. 
logical thinking which goes on in every generation, are also present t: 
American thought, and these together have created a feeling that American 
theology is undergoing a much greater revolution than it probably is. 
We are all prone to think ourselves living in crises, and that the present 
crisis is the most eventful that ever occurred. Great as has been the 
transition in England from old Calvinistic theology, we are conscious not 
so much of a catastrophic revolution as of a larger and stronger and freer 
life naturally developed. We read with something like amused interest 
the discussions in America about revised creeds in Church courts, and 
in manifold periodicals and multitudinous books. Mostly they evince 
great excitement, as of men who are assailing or holding the Thermopyli 
of Christian truth. Some of them are extravagant and audacious either in 
their maintenance of orthodoxy‘or in their revolt from it. Mr. Newmar 
Smyth, however, is not of these; a leader of advanced thought, he is 
calm and measured and reverent. He tries to bring all things to the test 
of Christ’s teachings, and especially he knows where to stop. He ddes 
not try in over-enthusiastic advocacy to prove too much. This volume 
contains twenty miscellaneous sermons. They are topical in structure, 
and seek each to develop one main idea bearing upon the*truth and uses 
of the revelation of Christ. They are full of strength and fully abreast of 
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the great questions of the day. Any one of these discourses would farnish 
matter for comment. We must content ourselves with this general 
characterization. 

The Ascension of Christ, and other Sermons. By James McDovaatt, 
Pastor of the Broughton Congregational Church, Manchester. (London 
and Manchester: John Heywood.) <A word of strong commendation 
must be given to Mr. McDougall’s sermons. They are vigorous, uncon- 
ventional, and penetrating. They deal with the thought and not with the 
mere phraseology of Scripture,‘and they address themselves directly to 
the thoughts and needs of living men. They supply proof, if proof were 
needed, of the fitness of the gospel of Christ for unfolding and satisfying 
the life of every generation of men. Three special sermons deal in a 
strong, masterly way with modern theories of Atheism, Materialism, and 
Evolution. Accepting fully the results of all true science, Mr. McDougall 
has no difficulty in demonstrating its utter insufficiency to account for the 
universe of material things and of moral men. Every advance of science 
only reveals greater perfections and deeper harmonies of the great Creator, 
and of the religious life of the moral beings that He has made. A better 
service than to put into their hands this thoughtful volume of sermons 
could not be done to thoughtful, inquiring, and, it may be, perplexed 
minds. It is another instance of the noble strength of the modern pulpit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several of the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


The Messages of the Books. By Archdeacon Farrar. Macmillan and Co. 

Introduction to the Study of History, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary. By W. B. 
Boyce. Theophilus Woolmer. 

Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815, to the Death of Victor Emmanuel in 
1878. By John Webb Probyn. Cassell and Co. 

‘The oo of God. Biblically and Historically considered. Cunningham Lecture. 
By ames §. Candlish, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. New Series. Vols. XIX., XX. Revelation, 
Its Nature and Record. By Heinrich Ewald. Translated from the German by 
the Rev. T. Goadby, B.A. Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Ribiger. 
Translated, with additions, by Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 

‘The Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. W. Isbister. 

Inspiration. A Clerical Symposium. James Nisbet and Co. 

eee 4 a the Ministry. By the Rev. Fred. R. Wynne, M.A. Hodder and 

toughton. 

Royal Society of Canada, 1882 and 1883. Proceedings and Translations. Vol. I. 
Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 

Biblical Thesaurus ; or, a Literal Translation and Critical Analysis of every Word 
in the Original Languages of the Old Testament. By the Right Rev. J. 
Hellmuth, D.D., D.C.L. Hodder and Stoughton. 

‘The Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.” New Testament. Vol. I. John Murray. 

Training of Children. By the General of the Salvation Army. Salvation Army 
Book Stores. 

A Short, History of the Episcopal Church in the United States. By the Rev. W. 
Benham, D.D. Griffith, Farran, and Co. 


* Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. By Samuel Cox, D.D. Kegan Paul, 


Trench, and Co. 
A Bond of Three. By L. T. Meade. W. Isbister. 
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Moments on the Mount. A Series of Devotional Meditations. By Rev. George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

The Wish to Believe. By Wilfrid Ward. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Log o' the Norseman. By J. W. Gilbart-Smith. Kegan Paul, Trench, 


and Co. 
hea 4 Feats; or, The Old Home. By Mrs. Reginald Bray. Griffith, Farran, and 


0. 

Midas. By the late William Foster. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

A Reasonable Faith. Short Essays for the Times. By Three Friends. Macmillan 
dc 


and Co. 

A Heart’s Life. Sarpedon, and other Poems. By Ella Sharpe Youngs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. . 

Dickens’s Dictionary of the University of Cambridge, 1884; Oxford, 1884. 
Macmillan and Co. 
In the Watches of the Night. Poems (in Eighteen Volumes). By Mrs. Horace 
Dobell. Vols. IV., V. Remington and Co. : 
The Office of the Historical Professor. An Inaugural Lecture. By E. A. Free- 
man, Hon. D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 

ne Moore. The Story of a Stray. By Lina Orman-Cooper. Hodder and 

toughton. 

First Principles of Faith. By Marshall Randles. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Conquest of Canaan. Lectures on the First Twelve Chapters of the Book of 
Joshua. By A. B. Mackay, Montreal. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Songs in Many Keys. By the Rev. C. D. Bell, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

Child Life as Learned from Children. By J. A. Langford, LL.D. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

ee Body. By Clement Poynder. Second Edition. Simpkin, Marshall, 
an 
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The Disk. A Prophetic Reflection. By E. A. Robinson and G. A. Wall. Griffith 
and Farran. 

ThefMarriage Ring. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Edited by Francis 
B. M. Coutts. “Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Antiquity and Genuineness of the Gospels. A Handbook of Confirmatory 
Arguments in Support Thereof. “W. H. Allen and Co. 

The Book of Daniel Translated and Expounded. By James G. Murphy, LL.D. 
James Nisbet and Co. 

Present Day Tracts. By Various Writers. Vol. V. Religious Tract Society. 

‘There’s_a Friend for Little Children.’ A Story. By Jessie F. Armstrong. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

—_- of the Book of Genesis, with Notes, Kc. By the Rev. T. Boston-Johnstone, 

ohn Heywood. 
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By Richard Heath. E. Marlborough and Co. 

<sod_and the Future Lite. The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Charles 
Nordhoff. New York: Harper Brothers. 

Some Thoughts on Education. By S. A. Miller. A. J. Roche. 

Darkness and Dawn. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Thoughts for Sunrise. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Vanished Faces, and other Poems. By Jane Besemeres. James Nisbet and Co. 

The Call for Disestablishment. A Handbook of Facts and Arguments. Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Control. 

Short Practical Sermons. By the Rev. F. Case, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 
Uutlines of Metaphysic. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of Hermann Lotze, 
Translated and Edited by George T. Ladd. Boston: Ginn, Heath, and Co. 
—— D the Parables of our Lord. By Henry C. Leonard, M.A. James Clarke 

and Co, 
The Priest in the Village. Four Eclogues. By W. Tidd-Watson. Elliot Stock. 
‘Church Principles. By F. Wilkins Aveling, M.A. Second Edition. Taunton: 
Edwin Goodman. 
Johnny’s Search. Tim the ao Sunday School Union. 
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Chronicles of No Man’s Land. By Fred. Boyle. Chatto and Windus. 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By Rev. James Stalker, M.A. New Edition, Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 

Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Lectures by E. Lehman, Leipsic. Translated by 
Sopbia Taylor. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. ‘ 

Natural History Sketches among the Carnivora. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. L. Upcott Gill. 

Centenary Studies. By Edwin de Lisle. W.H. Allen and Co. 

Annals of the Disruption in 1843. By Rev. Thomas Brown, F.R.S.E. Edinburgh : 
Macniven and Wallace. 
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